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INTEODUCTIOK 



It is believed that this book embodies a new idea. Political handbooks 
are common enough. Those of Mr. Edward McPherson, in particular, are 
widely known and highly valued. Such books, however, consist for the most 
part of political documents and statistics : Bills, Acts of Congress, Messages, 
Orders, Resolutions, Platforms, Records of Votes, and Election Returns. 
Little of this kind of material will be found in this work. Its range of infor- 
mation is fully shown by the Table of Contents, but it will be well to indicate 
here its leading features. These are two in number : 

First. To present to the American people the Republican candidate for 
President as a Public Man. This will be done by presenting the public life 
and services of General Garfield in an historical sketch, and by presenting 
such extracts from his speeches and papers as will exhibit, in a compendious 
form, his opinions on the leading political questions of the last twenty years, 
*and especially those that enter into the present canvass. It is many years 
since a maii with so full a political record has been a candidate for President. 
Perhaps no man was ever a candidate for this high office who had traversed so 
many fields of thought and discussion. Sometimes the candidates have been 
successful soldiers or little-known civilians, with either no civic history or a 
very short one. But an independent journal has very justly said of General 
Garfield : " He has been for many years an industrious member of Congress, 
who has borne a prominent and able part in the work of legislation, has long 
had a considerable share in shaping or carrying all measures of importance, and 
whose opinions on the great topics of the day are perfectly vodl hnown^ In 
doing this work, General Garfield has freely uttered his thoughts on all the 
leading topics of the times, and the central idea of this text-book is. to put into 
the hands of the reader authentic materials for judging his record. 

Second. To present a variety of other political information that will be 
useful to the intelligent citizen, and especially to speakers and writers in the 
Presidential canvass. 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

Quotations from leading Democratic politicians, from educators, scholars, 
and the religious press, will show the impression that General Garfield has made 
on these classes of citizens. A sketch of the Vice-Presidential candidate. Gen- 
eral Chester A. Arthur, is also included. The recent history of the two great 
parties is given, as are also the platforms for 1880 and the letters of acceptance 
of the candidates. The current charges against General Garfield are fully pre- 
sented and examined. It should be added that the pamphlet editions of Gen- 
eral Glarfield's speeches are followed in all cases where such editions have ap- 
peared. These speeches were revised by the author, and are therefore more 
authoritative than the " Globe " and " Record " reports. 

It is proper to add that the author was strongly solicited by a Chicago firm 
to write a life of General Garfield. This he would have done, had it not been 
for the General's desire that he should undertake the present work. It may 
be further added that the author has known General Gbrfield intimately for 
nearly thirty years ; that he has been a close and interested observer of 
his life as student, teacher, soldier, and statesman ; and that he has spared no 
pains to make this work, in all that relates to General Garfield's public life, 
, full and authentic. The General himself has materially contributed to this end 
by furnishing interesting lines of inquiry. However, he is responsible for 
nothing found in this book, except what is quoted from him in terms. 

B. A. Hinsdale. 
Hiram, O., July 28^ 1880, 
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PART I. 



GENERAL GARFIELD'S PUBLIC LIFE. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 

James A. Gabfield is eminently a many- 
sided man. He has distinguished himself in 
many kinds of activity. His history is full 
of kaleidoscopic changes and sarprises. On 
the whole, it woold be hard to name an 
American now on the stage of political ac- 
tion who offers to the biographer a more 
inviting theme. To present and illustrate 
him in all his aspects and lights, is the cho- 
sen and pleasing duty of a score of biogra- 
phers. Such is not the scope of this sketch. 
For the most part, it will be confined to his 
public life. Beginning with his boyhood, 
the story will expand as we enter the stu- 
dent period ; will widen out still further in 
the teacher and soldier periods; and will 
fully cover the Oongressman. The stump 
and the bar, literature and the study, will 
also receive attention. Still, all the time, 
the central point will be the public man. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE OBANOB BOY. 



" I have planted four saplings in these woods ; 
I must now leave them to your care." — Abram 
Garfield's last words to his wife, 

Abbam Gabfield, the father of General 
Garfield, with Eliza Ballon, his wife, he born 
in New York of Massachusetts stock, and 
she bom in "New Hampshire, moved into 
the woods of Orange, Cuyahoga County, 



Ohio, in the month of January, 1880. Mr. 
Garfield had bought there fifty acres of land 
that he and his wife expected to clear up 
and pay for by the labor of their hands, 
and to make a home for themselves and 
their children. In 1883, before the debt 
was discharged, Garfield died from over- 
work, exposure, and bad medical treatment 
His widow was left in exceedingly strait- 
ened circumstances, with four small chil- 
dren. She was surrounded by a dense for- 
est, broken only by the occasional clearings 
of the settlers. Twenty acres of the narrow 
strip of land were sold at once to meet the 
crisis. On the remaining thirty, with such 
help as relatives and friends — nearly as poor 
as herself— could give, she kept the family 
together, and reared the children to adult 
age. 

James Abbam Gabfield, Republican can- 
didate for President in the campaign of 
1880, was the youngest of these four chil- 
dren. He was born November 19, 1831, 
and was eighteen months old at the time of 
his father^s death. The United States is 
still a young country, and most readers have 
enough knowledge of pioneer life, either 
from experience or tradition, to see at a 
glance the main features of his external 
life: A log-house, a forest, plain fare and 
rough clothes, few books and papers, a pio- 
neer district school, neighborhood meetings, 
loggings, raisings, " bees," hard work, pinch- 
ing economy, an occasional visit to the 
neighboring villages or to Cleveland, come 
at once into view. Young Garfield's life did 
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not materiallj differ from the lives of other denial/' In this sense no one conld be better 
boys in the Orange woods. Natarally the cnltored. In this school were formed his 
Garfields, as thej had lost the husband and habits of application, of endurance, and of 
father, fell behind most of their neighbors indomitable purpose. The familiar wood- 
in property, so that their labor was more chopping and canal-driving stories, which I 
severe, and their poverty more pinching, have neither time nor desire to tell, have a 
Some attention must be paid to the early three-fold significance : first, thej reveal 
opening of his mind and the unfolding of his the nature of his early life ; second, taken 
character. . with his subsequent history, they show the 
YouDg James Garfield ranked high in power of the man; third, they teach that 
the neighborhood in respect to ability, edu- there is one country on the globe where a 
cation, and character. He took the district- boy need not be born on the steps of the 
school course of study in the old-fashioned throne or in the seats of wealth to rise to 
way: spelling, reading, writmg, geography, distinguished place; but that the best which 
grammar, and arithmetic. By the time that America has to offer is within the reach of 
he was seventeen years old, he had learned the poor boy's brain and heart and hand« 
what the district school could teach him. 

It does not appear that, up to this age, he """• 

had contemplated wider studies. This is a 
noticeable fact in the life of one who has so 



CHAPTER II. 



highly distinguished himself in the intellec- garfield the student : ohesteb, hieam, 

tual field. His passion was to go to sea and and williamstown. 
become a sailor. Had this passion been 

gratified, he might now be the captain of " General Garfield, as a student, was one who 

a Pacific whaler, or of an Atlantic steamer ; ^"^^^ t "?^ f ""'. ^P^.^^l^."?^^ '^' ^^^J- 

-L i. js 1 . °'y ^' his instructors by his manliness and exoel- 

he might even have found his way to a high ig^ce of chBiactery-B'eHdent Chadboume. 

place in the navy; but he would hardly „ ^ « ,„ 

have been a candidate for President of the 2^. ^^^^ .G««*«ld'8 attention was 

United States turned in the directioji of wider study, 

This is a very slight account of the first "^^"^ ^'f ^^ ^*"^f *>^*^« .^'^*'' °'^«'" 
period in General Garfield's life. His boy- ^«"' ^^"^'^ ^^ '"'^•" ^^^ circumstances 
hood was in many respects remarkable, they were prosecuted, he has himself weU 
After relating an interesting political anec *<*^* ™ * ^«***' *° the trustees of Geauga 
dote of Lord Melbourne, Mr. Bagehot says : Semmary, at Chester, Ohio, wntten in 1867, 
" I can not vouch for its truth ; Lord Mel- ""^ ^closing a contribution for renovating 
bourne's is a character about which men *« ^"^^"^ ''"1^*°8 «* ^^^ ?!»<'*= 
make stories." Something like this may be In accordance with your request, I will make 
said of General Garfield's life, especially his a brief statement of my connection with Geauga 
early life. Men like to make and tell stories Seminary. I do this with the more readmess be- 
about it. But even when the fables have ^^^^ it is a source of great pleasure to me to 
been torn away, plenty of the picturesque ^^^^^ *^® persons and scenes connected with the 
and romantic remains. Garfield the bare- beg^^^u^gs o^ ™y 8*"^«^* "^e. 
footed boy, the wood-chopper, the canal- ^"^ *^^ T**^^ ^^ ^^^'^ ^ ^^^ ** "^ "^^*^' 




- .^ _ . , , , . i^ * preceding summer. Samuel D. Bates, now a distin- 

here it may be said that his fierce strug- ^^^^^^ ^.^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^p^l .^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

gle for existence was his first, and perhaps ^^ that winter teachmg the district school near 

most valuable school. Poverty, self-denial, ^y mother's. He had attended the seminary at 

and hardy toil meted out to him their Chester, and urged several of the young men in 

severe discipline. One has wisely said, the neighborhood to return there with him in the 

" The man of culture is the man who has spring. Being yet too ill to return to my plan 

formed his ideals through labor and self- of becoming a sulor on the lake, I resolved to 
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attend school one term and postpone sailing 
until autumn. Accordingly, I joined two other 
young men, and^ with the necessary provisions 
for boarding ourselves, we reached Chester March 
6, 1849, and rented a room in an unpainted frame 
house nearly west from the seminary and across 
the street from it. 

I bought the second algebra I ever saw, and 
commenced the study of it there. Studied also 
natural philosophy and grammar. 

I attended there in the fall of 1849, and dur- 
ing the following winter taught my first school. 
Returned to the seminary again in the spring of 
1860. I commenced the study of Latin and fin- 
ished algebra and botany. At the close of the 
spring term I made my first public speech. It 
was a six minutes* oration at the annual exhibi- 
tion. My diary shows the anxiety and solicitude 
through which I passed in its preparation and 
delivery. 

During the summer vacation of 1850 1 worked 
at the carpenter^s trade in Chester. Among oth- 
er things, I helped to build a two-story house 
on the east side of the road, a little way south of 
the seminary grounds. Attended school during 
the fall term of 1850, and commenced the study 
of Greek. Worked mornings, evenings, and Sat- 
urdays at my trade, and thus paid my way. After 
the first term at Chester I never received any pe- 
cuniary assistance. The cost of living, however, 
was much less than it now is. In my second term 
at Chester I had board, lodging, and washing for 
one dollar and six cents per week. 

By this time, it was clear that James 
Garfield would not " run " on the canal nor 
sail the ocean; his mind had now got its 
proper direction. Bat morals and religion, 
not mental abilities and studies, are the basis 
of character. Hence it should be said that, 
from the first, he was honest, truthful, seri- 
ous, and reverent. He had already made a 
public prof ession of religion, and united with 
the Disciples of Christ, of which body he 
has always remained a member. Members 
of the family belonged to the same body. 
In the fall of 1851 he found his way to the 
Western Eeserve Eclectic Institute, at Hi- 
ram, Portage County, Ohio. As Hiram was 
the centre of his life from 1851 to 1877, it 
will be well to give a short account both of 
the place and of the school. 

Li 1850, when the Disciples planted their 
Institute there, Hiram was a township of 
Western Reserve farmers. The " Centre " 



was a cross-roads, with two churches and 
half a dozen other buildings. The Institute 
building, a plain but substantially built brick 
structure, was put on the top of a windy hill 
in the middle of a corn-field. One of the 
cannon that General Scott's soldiers dragged 
to the city of Mexico in 1847, planted on the 
roof of the new structure, would not have 
commanded a score of farm-houses. The 
reasons that controlled the location of the 
school are not to us material. Here the 
school began at the time that Garfield was 
closing his studies at Chester. It had been 
in operation two terms when he offered 
himself for enrollment. Hiram furnished a 
location; the Board of Trustees, a building 
and the first teachers; the surrounding 
country, students ; but the spiritual Hiram 
made itself. Everything was new. Society, 
traditions, the genius of the school, had to 
be evolved from the forces of the teachers 
and pupils, limited by the general and local 
environment. Let no one be surprised when 
I say, such a school as this was the best of 
all places for young Mr. Garfield. There 
was freedom, opportunity, a large society of 
rapidly and eagerly opening young minds, 
instructors who were learned enough to in- 
struct him, and abundant scope for ability 
and force of character, of which he had a 
superabundance. 

At first he found room for his activity 
in the double work of student and janitor ; 
later, in the double work of student and 
teacher. Few of the students who came to 
Hiram in that day had more than a district- 
school education, though some had attended 
the high-schools and academies scattered 
over the country; so that Garfield, al- 
though he had made but slight progress 
in the classics and the higher mathema- 
tics previous to his arrival, ranked well up 
with the first scholars. In ability, all ac- 
knowledged that he was the peer of any ; 
soon his superiority to all others was gener- 
ally conceded. His mind was now reaching 
out in all directions ; and all the more widely 
because the elastic course of study, and the 
absence of traditionary trammels, gave him 
room. He was a vast elemental force, and 
nothing was so essential as space and oppor- 
tunity. Hiram was now forming her future 
teachers, as well as creating her own cul- 
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ture. Naturally, then, when he had been report that Garfield was not forgotten, but 

only one year in the school, he was given a was being closely watched by iustmotors 

place in the corps of teachers. In the cata- and students alike as a *' Williams man." 

logue of 1858-^4 his name appears both with On commencement day he gave the ^' Meta- 

the pupils and the teachers : " James A. physical Oration." lie had received no pe- 

. Garfield, Cuyahoga County," and "J. A. cuniary assistance since his first term at 

Garfield, Teacher in the English Depart- Chester. By careful economy he saved some 

ment and of the Ancient Languages." His money from his first Hiram earnings; this 

admission to the Faculty page may be an he carried to Williams, but he left college 

index to a certain rawness in the school ; with a debt of five hundred dollars that had 

but it gave to his talents and ambition the to be discharged. Before returning to Hiram 

play that an older school with higher stand- Hill, the reader will be glad to read in this 

ards could not have afforded him. I shall place this testimonial from one of Garfield's 

not here speak of him as a teacher further instructors, now the President of Williams 

than to say : in two years' service he had College : 
demonstrated his great ability in that capa- ^ ^ ^ 

__ _"_ ^ m .1 n Williams CoLLEGB, Willi AM8T0WH, I 

city, had won the hearts of the students Mabsachusbtts, t/u^s^ 8, isso. f 

generally, and had wrought in the minds of President B, A, Himdale : 
the school authorities the conviction that Mt dear Sir: Your note comes to me in the 

his farther services would be indispensable midst of the hurry of commencement week. I 

on his return from college. His letter quoted can only give in substance what I have stated in 

above shows that he had had some expe- ™y speeches respecting General Garfield's char- 

rience in teaching in a district school, before ^^^ ^ » student in Williams College. He grad- 

he went to Hiram. uated in 1866, soon after I began my work here 

Garfield had now been three years in ^ professor. The students who came under my 

Hiram. Some time before he had got be- instruction then made a much stronger unpression 

yond all the classes, and so was compelled "Pon me than those of a later day, since my atten- 

,. , T . .1 4tti-'i tion has been called to Other mterests than those 

to carry on his studies privately. While r^, ,, ^ ^ n ^ r< ^ ^^ 

. , jy . , J 1 of the lecture-room. But General Garfield, as a 

teaching five or six hours a day, he was . , . u u x x- . 

° ,^,11. student, was one who would at any time impress 

doing more than a student's full work m j^.^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^,^ instructors by 

course studies, not to speak of studies that ^ manliness and excellence of character. He 

were discursive, and of other outside work. ^^ q^^ ^j^^^ jjjg teachers would never suspect as 

He now took his Ohio training to an old g^iity of a dishonest or mean act, and one whom 

seat of learning, Williams College, Massa- a dishonest or mean man would not approach, 

ohusetts. If it had been well for him that College life is, in some respects, a severe test of 

his preparation had been made in a new wes- character. False notions of honor often prevail 

tern school, it was well that now he went among students, so that, under sanction of ^* col- 

to a New England college. His studies had lege custom," things are sometimes done by young 

been prosecuted with such vigor that he felt ™en which they would scorn to do in other places, 

confident of his ability to finish the course There was a manliness and honesty about General 

in one year; but feeling his need of longer ^^field that gave him power to see and do what 

training, and of closer intimacy with eastern ^*^ ^°^ ^^« ^^^ S^^ *°^ *^® ^^^^^ ^^ *^® «>^' 

educators, he wisely concluded to devote two ^^^e. His life as a student was pure and noble. 

years to the work. Accordingly, he entered ^'' °^^^f "^f. ^^"^^^^^ character and marked in- 

, , . . , . xi- ^ n * 1 otfV J J tellectual ability gave great promise of success m 

tl\£ junior class m the fall of 1854, and gradu- ^, u tt. • \. ^ j ^. i.* 

.3 .^- ^, , . , .- . ^«\,« ^ .1 the world. His course smce he entered active life 

ated with the highest honors m 1856. Besides ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ .^ ^^^^ 

what he had done for himself in the two ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^e has been distinguished for 

years, he had made a lasting impression upon ^^^.^ ^^^^^^ ^ji^^r insight into great questions of 

his fellow students and the faculty. The public interest, strong convictions, and manly 

furrow plowed in college by most students, courage. 

even strong ones, is soon effaced ; but Hiram- i know of no better example among our pub,^ 

prepared pupils who followed him to Wil- lie men of success fairly won. With such a mi 

liams years afterward, brought back the as President, we might fairly expect tbat^j^ 
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ionntry would have an administration pure and 
lonest in its purpose, and successful in all the 
bffairs that the Executive could control. 

Very truly yours, 

P. A. Ghadboitrne. 



CHAPTER III. 

THB HIBAM TEAOHEB. 

** Right proud are we the world should know 
As hero him we long ago 
Found truest helper, friend." 

— JK^. E, C, QlaxUr, 

The Hiram board had anticipated Mr. 
jrarfield's return by electing him teacher of 
mcient languages and literature. After one 
p-ear's service, being then twenty-six years 
)ld, he was made the head of the Institution 
ivith the title. Chairman of the Board of In- 
structors, and in 1858 he was made Principal 
n name as well as in fact. He held this 
office until he entered the army, in the fall 
)f 1861, though compelled to resign his 
work to the hands of his associates, save 
}uch as he could do at Columbus or on his 
>ccasional visits home, while serving in the 
3hio Senate, in the winters of 1859-'60 and 
1860-61. Even when he became a soldier, 
:hongh it was apparent to all intelligent ob- 
servers that Hiram school was too small a 
liheatre for his activity, the board, wishing 
rather than hoping that he might return, de- 
termined at all events not to part with his 
lame, kept him nominally at the head two 
^ears longer. In 1865 and 1866 he was Ad- 
pisory Principal and Lecturer. Then his 
name finally disappeared from the Faculty 
page of the catalogue, but to stand to this 
laj among the Trustees. Such is the cbro- 
lology of his post-college connection with 
}he Eclectic Institute. But I should be doing 
:he public an injustice were I not to charac- 
terize him as a teacher and school adminis- 
a*ator. 

The Hiram catalogues from 1857 to 1861 
show that the field of instruction was regu- 
larly allotted to the different instructors. 
But the published scheme was not fully 
carried out in practice. This was owing to 
ft variety of causes. In the first place, a 
g[re&t majority of the students were irregular, 



following no systematic courses of study. 
From its very nature the Hiram army could 
not take on a regular brigade and division 
organization, each group with its appropri- 
ate officer. Hence, the teachers were com- 
pelled to accommodate themselves to the 
wants of the school. But more, these 
teachers believed in breadth as well as in 
depth ; and from choice they did what ne- 
cessity also required, since in this way they 
would better avoid deep and narrow ruts, 
keep their minds fresh and eager, as well as 
carry their individual methods and personal 
force through the whole school. Still, in 
general, each one worked within certain 
lines, though those lines were not very 
straight or rigid. 

Mr. Garfield taught Latin, Greek, the 
higher mathematics, history, philosophy, 
English literature, English analysis, rhetoric, 
criticism, and occasionally one of the natur- 
al sciences. No man at the age of twenty- 
six or even thirty is profoundly versed in 
all these branches of learning, but his 
knowledge of them was fully adequate to 
all demands. Many young men and women 
were then preparing in Hiram for college, 
often going up to the junior, and occasionally 
to the senior year in their preparations. 
Students pursuing selected studies sometimes 
called for senior studies, and always found 
their demands satisfied. Though especially 
enthusiastic in particular lines of study and 
teaching, it was hard to see that Mr. Garfield 
did not teach CsBsar, Homer, geometry, 
English grammar, metaphysics, and geology 
equally well. On the whole, he perhaps took 
least interest in the mathematical studies; 
but among the others it would be hard to 
name his favorites. In fact, of all the 
branches of knowledge taught in a college, 
there was no one that did not at some time 
engage his special attention and awaken his 
enthusiasm. It is not beneath the dignity 
of history to record, that he always taught 
the class in English analysis, through which 
most of the better minds at some time passed ; 
and that this study, often made dry and irk- 
some, he clothed with light and filled with 
fire. Hundreds of eyes will kindle to-day at 
mention of " Garfield's Analysis Class." His 
weekly rhetorical class (called in Hiram 
phrase '^ Garfield's division "), with its es- 
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says, declamations, debates, and criticisms, 
was a great theatre of interest and improve- 
ment. His method of conducting a recita- 
tion was his own, combining the question 
that required a text-book auswer, the topic 
to be handled, the call for the pnpiPs own 
opinion, and the teacher's discussion of the 
matter in hand. As a drill-master, maoy 
teachers surpassed him ; but as an educator 
in the best sense, he stood with the first. 
His class-room glowed with life. Probably 
no pupil remembers haviug spent in it a dull 
hour. While placing its proper valuation 
upon learning and information, his great aim 
was to awaken the faculties of the student. 
There is a process known to the laboratory 
as energizing a magnet By passing electri- 
•oal currents around a bar of common iron, 
the electrician gives the bar magnetic virtue. 
There is an analogous process known to the 
educator ; the most important work that he 
can render the student is to energise him. 
Among the teachers whom I have known, 
Garfield stood alone as an energizer of young 
men and women. He revealed the world to 
the student, and the student to himself. He 
called out thought, set the faculties in full 
play, awakened courage, widened the field 
of mental vision, and poured in abundant 
measures of inspiration. 

In those days boys of ability and charac- 
ter often found their way to Hiram to take 
a few studies, but with no thought of pursu- 
ing an extended course of study. As their 
minds began to open, they began to reach 
out beyond the tether fixed by past educa- 
tion or present circumstances. Sometimes 
the fathers of these boys held them to the 
farm or the shop by the firm hand of pa- 
rental counsel, or even of authority. Mr. Gar- 
field was quick to find these boys out. He 
seemed to read them by intuition. He had 
had similar experiences. He knew a mind 
that was teeming with new facts, ideas, and 
impressions, and could enter into its daily 
struggle. He saw that these boys were capa- 
ble of wider action than the farm or the 
shop, and he sought to lead them out into 
the broader field. He counseled and encour- 
aged them, and sought in all ways to steady 
them in the transition from the old to the 
new. He carried his expostulations to the 
heart of the parent. He has been known to 



say that he never found more pleasure than 
in " capturing boys." His conscious method 
was, to arouse a keen interest in the world 
of thought and learning, to interest them in 
the school, to place before them high ideals; 
his unconscious method, to pour into them 
his own spirit, and to attach them to him- 
self. That he knew how to say the right 
word at the right time, is shown by the fol- 
lowing quotation from a letter written in 
1857 to a young district-school teacher who 
was then wrestling with his own life-ques- 
tion: 

I am glad to hear of your success in teach- 
ing, but I approach with much more interest the 
consideration of the question you have proposed. 
Brother mine, it is not a question to be discussed 
in the spirit of debate, but to be thought over and 
prayed over as a question ** out of which are the 
issues of life.'* Tou will agree with me that 
every one must decide and direct his own course 
in life, and the only service friends can afford is 
to give us the data from which we must draw our 
own conclusion and decide our course. Allow 
me, then, to sit beside you and look over the 
field of life and see what are its aspects. I am 
not one of those who advise every one to under- 
take the work of a liberal education ; indeed, 1 
believe that in two thirds of the cases such advice 
would be unwise. The great body of the people 
will be and ought to be (intelligent) farmers and 
mechanics, and in many respects these pass the 
most independent and happy lives. But God has 
endowed some of his children with desires and 
capabilities for a more extended field of labor 
and influence, and so every life should be shaped 
according to "what the man hath." Now, in 
reference to yourself, / know you have capabili- 
ties for occupying positions of high and impor- 
tant trust in the scenes of active life ; and I am 
sure you will not call it flattery in me, nor ego- 
tism in yourself, to say so. Tell me, Burke, do 
you not feel a spirit stirring within you that longs 
to knoWf to dOf and to dare^ to hold converse with 
the great world of thought, and holds before you 
some high and noble object to which the vigor of 
your mind and the strength of your arm may be 
given? Do you not have longings like these, 
which you breathe to no one, and which you feel 
must be heeded, or you will pass through life un- 
satisfied and regretful? I am sure you have 
them, and they will for ever cling round your 
heart till you obey their mandate. They are 
the voice of that nature which God has given 
you, and which, when obeyed, will bless you and 
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your fellow men. Now all this might be true, 
and yet it might be your duty not to follow that 
course. If your duty to your father or your 
mother demands that you take another, I snail 
rejoice to see you taking that other course. The 
path of duty is where we all ought to walk, be 
that where it may. But I sincei^ly hope you 
will not, without an earnest struggle, give up a 
course of liberal study. Suppose you could not 
begin your study again till after your majority. 
It will not be too late then, but you will gun in 
many respects ; you will have more maturity of 
mind to appreciate whatever you may study. You 
may say you will be too old to begin the course, 
but how could you better spend the earlier days 
of life? We should not measure life by the 
days and moments that we pass on earth. 

** The life is measured by the souI^s advance; 
The enlargement of its powers; the expanded field 
Wherein it ranges, till it burns and glows 
With heavenly Joy, with high and heavenly hope.*^ 

It need be no discouragement that you be 
obliged to hew your own way, and pay your own 
charges. You can go to school two terms every 
year, and pay your own way. I know this, for I 
did so when teachers* wages were much lower 
than they are now. It is a great truth that 
" where there is a will there's a way." It may be 
that by and by your father could assist you. It 
may be that even now he could let you commence 
on your own resources, so that you could- begin 
immediately. Of this you know and I do not. I 
need not tell you how glad I should be to assist 
70a in your work ; but if you can not come to 
Hiram while I am here, I shall still hope to hear 
that you are determined to go on as soon as the 
time will permit. 

Garfield's associates were able and effec- 
tive teachers, respected and esteemed by the 
papils ; but those who had reached his zone 
always strdned a point, if necessary, to be 
in at least one of his classes. 

One of his most valuable offices was his 
morning lectures in chapel to all the scholars. 
In those days the term attendance at Hiram 
ranged from one hundred and eighty to three 
hundred students, covering a wide range of 
abili^ and education. He did not give a 
lecture every morning, but one or more series 
were expected every tenn. He had brought 
back from Williams the best thoughts of Dr. 
Mark Hopkins; in the fertile soil of his 
mind, these, as well as thoughts gathered 
from other liources, became the seeds of fresh 



thoughts innumerable, and he sowed the 
harvest again with xmstinted hand. He 
ranged over the fields of Bible history, mor- 
als, education, teaching, science, literature, 
practical affairs, history, and life ques- 
tions. These lectures may not have been 
finished ad unguem ; but they abounded in 
fresh facts, striking illustrations, and sugges- 
tive thoughts, and were warm with the breath 
of his own life. Occasionally he would give 
us from manuscript a finished address, col- 
ored more warmly, perhaps, than his mature 
taste would justify. In this exhilarating 
atmosphere, ethics and religion were not 
forgotten. Particular pains were taken to 
place before the students ideals of life and 
character nobly wrought, and instinct with 
courage, manliness, and truth. Though 
bounding with life and spirits himself, he was 
full of what Dr. Thomas Arnold called 
"moral thoughtfuhiess," and he strove to 
make his pupils temperate, morally serious, 
and reverent to truth. 

He w&s eminently successful as a school 
administrator. He had nothing of the marti- 
net or the regulation schoolmaster about 
him. He was not one of those who are 
great in little things. He perfectly under- 
stood what wa8^ and what hdclb not, essential 
to good order; and he secured the first all 
the easier because he was indifferent tp the 
second. He had a code of formulated rules, 
sufficiently long and rigorous we boys 
thought, that he expected us to obey ; but 
his own personality was worth far more as a 
controlling power than any rules could be. 
He was firm but kind, exacting but sympa^ 
thetic. He was fully alive to the sentiment 
of justice, and respected, even in the most 
unworthy, human nature and human rights. 
Then, as since, he was full of appreciation 
and generosity. 

Naturally, Garfield the teacher drew his 
pupils to himself with extraordinary power. 
Never have I seen such devotion to another 
teacher. An old Hiram student, now holding 
a responsible office in the public schools 
of Cleveland, speaking of the old times 
before Garfield went to college, says in a 
private letter : " Then began to grow up in 
me an admiration and love for Garfield that 
has never abated, and the like of which I 
have never known. A bow of recognition 
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or a single word from him was to me an in- 
spiration." And such would be the general 
testimony. In all this there was method ; 
not the method of crafty art, as the cyn- 
ical might say, but the method of nature, 
the method of a great mind and a noble 
heart. I take my leave of this Hiram teacher 
with affirming my conviction that, other 
things being equal, Greneral Garfield has 
never been greater than he was in Hiram 
from 1857 to 1861. He left the quiet of the 
academy for the roar of the field and the 
forum at the age of thirty years, but not 
until he had demonstrated his fitness for the 
highest educational work and honors. 

It must hot be supposed, however, that 
the field of his activity in those years has 
now been fully canvassed. With aU the rest 
he was a preacher. As the Disciples were a 
new body, originating in a revolt from the 
old theological and ecclesiastical standards, 
they gave more room to personal force and 
inspiration than the older and more conven- 
tional churches. Presumably, he never in- 
tended to devote himself to the ministry. 
Certainly he did not after returning from 
college. He never had any other ordina- 
tion from his brethi*en than their general 
approval and encouragement. From 1856 
to 1861 his pulpit ministrations were in 
large request. Kecalling his sermons at the 
distance of twenty years, I should say they 
were stronger in the ethical than in the 
theological and ecclesiastical elements. 
What is more, in 1858 ho entered his name 
in a Cleveland law firm, as a student at 
law, but he carried on his studies by him- 
self at Hiram. Then he lectured, with 
great acceptance, before popular audiences, 
on scientific, literary, educational, and moral 
topics. He was in great request as an in- 
structor and lecturer at teachers' institutes. 
He became greatly interested in geology, 
and expounded the facts and principles of 
that science before numerous audiences. In 
the winter of 1869-'60, he was drawn into a 
public debate with a Mr. Denton, an anti- 
Christian and spiritualistic lecturer and de- 
bater. The subject was the development 
theory. That was before Mr. Darwin gave 
the evolution doctrine its new shaping, and 
the point of the discuasion was the merits 
of development as it was left by Lamarck 



and the author of the " Vestiges." All this 
time. he was pushing his general studies in 
all directions. In college he had become 
interested in the German literature, and had 
contributed to the " Quarterly " an appre- 
ciative paper on the poet Kdmer. He now 
became more interested than ever in Ger- 
many and German topics. If it be true, as 
tradition asserts, that one of his ancestors 
was a German woman, the principle of he- 
redity may explain his admiration of the Ger- 
man patience, thoroughness, and profundity. 
One of his old maxims, to be construed 
rhetorically, of course, is, that " hard work 
is the only genius '' ; a maxim that well de- 
scribes the German mental habit. One of 
his lectures on Germany, I well remember, 
sent one pupil post-haste to the library in 
search of Motley's "Dutch Republic," a 
work just from Harper's press, that he had 
mentioned in his discourse. 

But I must now leave Hiram village and 
school to follow its leading spirit into the 
world of wider action. 



CHAPTER IV. 

POLITIOS AND THE OHIO SENATE. 

Up to 1866 General Garfield had taken 
no particular interest in public affairs. He 
had been occupied with other matters. But 
now that his general education was finished, 
and he was ready to devote himself to the 
work of the world, his political pulses began 
to stir. A year or two before, the Republi- 
can party had sprung up as an immediate 
consequent of the Kansas-Nebraska legisla- 
tion. Its original mission was thus stated 
by its present standard-bearer in his speech 
nominating Secretary Sherman at Chicago : 

Long fandliarity with trafiQc in the bodies 
and souls of men had paralyzed the consciences 
of a majority of our people. The baleful doc- 
trine of State sovereignty had shaken and weak- 
ened the noblest and most beneficent powers of • 
the National Govenmient, and the grasping power 
of slavery was seizing the virgin territories of the 
West, and dragging them into the den of external 
bondage. At that crisis the Republican party 
was bom. It drew its first inspiration from that 
fire of liberty which God has lighted in every ' 
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haman heart, and which all the powers of igno- ator from the Fortage-Sommit district be- 

ranee and tyranny can never wholly extinguish, longed to the first-named county, he was put 

The Republican party came to deliver and save forward as a candidate for the nomination, 

the Republic. It entered the arena where the Other and older candidates were in the field, 

beleaguered and assailed territories were Strug- but after a spirited contest he was nominated. 

gUng for freedom, and drew around it the sacred ^g ^.j^^ district was strongly Eepublioan, he 

drcle of liberty, which the demon of slavery has ^^ elected as a matter of course. Thus, 

never dared to cross. It made them free for ever. ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 

Strengthened by its victory on the frontier, the ^^.^^ j^ ^^ ^^^^ j^.^^^j^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

young party, under the leadership of that great /./^i. tp- x v x 

J — & y ji f ° , of Ohio. We are now to accompany him to 

man who, on this spot twenty years ago, was made ^^„«x^ r<i,or«K^,. of P^inrr.>.«a 

its leader, it entered the National Capital and as- the benate-Chamber at Ook^^^ 

sumed the high duties of govermnent. ^^^^ ^'' ^^^^^^ *^^k ^^« ^^* '"^ *^^ 

Chamber he was the youngest member of 

A young party with such aims as these the body, being twenty-eight years old. He 
could but appeal to his reason, his feelings, entered at ouoe upon his new duties with 
and his imagination. Even before leaving the thoroughness, ability, and zeal that have 
college he enrolled himself under the Repub- characterized all his life, public and private, 
lican banner. He cast his first vote that In the college literary society, and in various 
year. His graduation coincided with the public assemblies, he had acquired a good 
nomination of John 0. Fremont to the Pres- knowledge of parliamentary law. This he 
idency, and the story of the ** Pathfinder " now hastened to perfect. That he might 
also awoke his interest and enthusiasm. He the better know his fellow Senators in their 
made some speeches that campaign in Hiram district relations, he took a map of Ohio, 
and the neighboring villages. Of course he marked off the senatorial districts by draw- 
was then a tyro in politics, but his speeches ing lines around them with his pen, and 
bad the marks of his greatest later efibrts. then wrote each man^s name on the face of 
They were well reasoned, candid, earnest, and his district. Some able men sat in that 
often eloquent. As the Republican platform senate : General J. D. Cox and Hon. James 
then contained but one plank — resistance to Monroe, both since well known in the 
the spread of slavery in the national terri- national service ; Messrs. Harrison, Key, 
tories — ^the central point of all his speeches Schleigh, and others. The Portage Senator 
was the constitutionality and Tightness of soon took rank as one of the best speakers 
the Wilmot proviso. Here was room to in- on the floor. He was also a valuable man 
terpret the Constitution^ to trace the legisla- on committees and in party counsels. Ko 
tion of Congress on the subject, to discuss Senator was more frequently called to his 
the general character of slavery, and to mark councils by the President of the Senate 
the destructive consequences of its spread, when knotty points of order were to be 
At no time in our history, perhaps, has a untied or cut. The Republicans were in 
stamp orator had a better opportunity to the m^ority; but there were two kinds 
make effective speeches. The national mind of Republicans, conservatives and radicals, 
and conscience were awakening from their Garfield, Cox, and Monroe have been called 
long slumber. Historical, logical, economi- the " Radical triumvirate." Between the 
cal, and moral elements could be blended two sections of the party the passages-at- 
and fused in the appeal to the popular heart, arms were sometimes as lively as between 
Mr. Garfield soon rose to the level of the the Republicans and the Democrats. But, 
argament. The next year the field of his while a radical, his views and his sympa- 
efforts was wider. He now became a recog- thies were as broad then as now. A few 
nized political force in the county, and even days after the session of 1860 opened, the 
received calls to go beyond its borders. The Legislatures and Executives of Tennessee 
year 1858 witnessed a still further growth and Kentucky met in Louisville, to cele- 
of his power and influence. Likewise 1859. brate the completion of the railroad that 
This year a Legislature was to be chosen ; and, joins Louisville and Nashville. A resolution 
as naming the Republican candidate for Sen- was carried through the Ohio Legislature 
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inviting these Tennesseeans and Kentuok- 
ians to extend their visit to Colombns, at 
the expense of the State of Ohio. Oar 
young Senator was the mover of the resolu- 
tion, and he was sent to Louisville as chair- 
man of the committee of invitation. His 
speech of invitation, delivered at the Louis- 
ville banquet in response to the toast to 
Ohio, was widely read and much admired at 
the time. Technically, it was what was then 
called a ^' Union-saving" speech; it is also 
a good sample of Garfield^s early oratory. 
Only a short passage can be reproduced: 
** Brethren, we have too long heard of the 
North and the South, Their angry words 
have too long vexed the hearts of our fellow 
citizens. But there is a third voice to be 
heard ere long. I hope and believe the day 
is not far distant when the great West shall 
speak, and that voice shall be heard from 
sea to sea. In that voice shall be heard no 
terms of doubt or uncertainty ; no note of 
disunion shall be heard in that utterance.'' 
Nor was this a mere bit of rhetoric. The 
orator meant it all. But, while he allowed 
no man to surpass him in devotion to the 
Union of sentiment and feeling, he also 
knew how to contend for the Union of the 
Constitution and the laws. 

Ordinarily there is not much scope for 
statesmanship in an Ohio Legislature. But 
it so happened that Garfield sat in that one 
Legislature which, for a generation, opened 
the widest field to statesmanlike abilities, 
especially at its second session. With the 
presidential election of 1860 the war-cloud 
rose in^the South'ern sky. The great ques- 
tions that were sprung by the secession or- 
dinances of the Southern States, and the final 
issue of arms at Sumter, cast mere State 
questions into the shade. State legislators 
found themselves dealing with national ques- 
tions. "Has a State a right to secede?" 
" Can a State be coerced ? " " Shall Ohio be 
put in a state of preparation for war ? " were 
some of the questions which absorbed the 
attention both of the Legislature and the 
public mind. It was a time when men's 
hearts were failing them for fear; prior to 
April 13, 1861, even the Northern mind 
had not got its set ; but Mr. Garfield's course 
was straightforward and manly throughout. 
He was willing to yield anything that could 



be yielded in safety and honor to allay South- 
em feeling; but he was not willing to yield 
the Union as a fact, or to pare away the in* 
tegrity and the supremacy of the national 
authority. He thought the spring of 1861 
an inopportune time to adopt the Oorwin 
amendment to the Constitution, forbidding 
Congress ever to legislate upon slavery in 
the States. He opposed the meeting of the 
famous Washington Peace Commissioners' 
until after President Lincoln should be in- 
augurated. To those who denied the right 
of the national Government to coerce a se- 
ceded State, he put the question : " Would 
you give up the forts and other government 
property in those States, or would you fight 
to maintain your right to them ? " As a 
matter of course, he ardently supported the 
" Million Bill," and the other measures taken 
to prepare Ohio for the great contest of 
arms. 

All of General Garfield's well-known 
characteristics as a legislator appeared in the 
Ohio Senate in 1860 and 1861. His effective- 
ness as a debater, and his thoroughness as a 
committee man, have already been mention- 
ed. Withal, he was the student of law, poli- 
tics, and government then that he is now. 
He spent most of his evenings to a late hour 
in the library, investigating questions that 
were before the Senate or the country, or, as 
was often the case, other questions in which 
he had become interested. He accumulated 
great bundles of notes and memoranda, many 
of which probably remain unused to this day. 
As chairman of committees, or as a special 
committee of one, he wrote and laid before 
the Senate several valuable reports. His re- 
port on the " Bill to define and punish trea- 
son against the State of Ohio " won for its 
author this compliment from Mr. Justice 
Swayne : " I should be very willing to put 
my name to that report." An able report 
on weights and measures is also deserving 
of mention. 

This sketch of Garfield in the Ohio Sen- 
ate must suffice. Any man can see that in 
this young Senator we have the future Con- 
gressman in brilliant promise. Before taking 
the next step in his life, I should remark 
that, the second winter at Columbus, he was 
examined for admission to the bar, and was 
admitted to practice in the courts of Ohio. 
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military science and art as be liad gained by 

«^ . ^»,«^ ,r assiduous study in tbe months that had 

elapsed since tbe conflict of arms began. 

GARFIELD THB soLDiEB. He uow sct to work to prepare bis command 

for active duty. On December 14tb, the 

" I found him to be a competent and effident regiment was ordered by General Buell, com- 

""f v\^u^T*^« ^r*^,^^*'^''*''^'^*'^ manding the Department of the Ohio, to 
of the highest honor."— (?«Mra/ iaw^jran*. ,.,,..,^t. ^ -l tt- 

proceed with dispatch to Prestonburg, Ken- 

Thb part that Mr. Garfield took in pre- tucky. At nine o'clock p. m. tbe next 

paring Ohio for the war has been shown in day it was in Cincinnati. Here, in obedi- 

the sketch of his career in the Senate. From ance to further orders, Colonel Garfield sent 

the first, he was ready to a^ourn any old the regiment by boat to the mouth of the 

plans of his own, and to enter tbe army in Big Sandy Kiver, and then took the cars to 

person, provided his services should be need- Louisville to report to General Buell. To 

ed. He so informed the authorities at Co- quote from Captain F. H. Mason's history 

Iambus. Returning from the Senate to Hi- of the Forty-second Regiment : ♦ 
ram, he aided in bringing to a successful , ^ , 

close the school work of the year 1860-'61. »" *« ''^'^ <•' ** 18*^ Colonel Garfeld 

The first battle of BaU Ron, fought July 21, reached LouisnUe .md «,ught General Buell at 

-.«/»-. ^ >x J XI- AA i? i.u 1 ! his headquarters. He found a cold, silent, aus- 

1861, destroyed the confidence of the last ^ , 11* a- * « *• 

. -.r « J, ... X J ,1 T tere man, who asked a few direct questions, re- 

man m Mr. Seward's " mnety-days" prophe- ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ,^^ „^^ ^^^^ ^.^^ ^ 

cies, and revealed to the most skeptical that ^ ^ expression, as though trying to 

the rebelhon could not be put down with- j^^ ,^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ Colonel, and divine whether 

out a war. July 27th, Governor Dennison y^^ ^^^j^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ Taking a map, Gen- 

addressed the Senator at Hiram, stating that ^^i ^^^^ pointed out the position of MarshalPs 

he was organizing some new regiments, and forces in eastern Kentucky, jparked the location 

asking Garfield if he would take a lieuten- in which the Union troops in that district were 

ant-colonelcy in one of them. Returping posted, explMned the nature of the country and 

home, August 7th, from a few weeks' ab- its supplies, and then dismissed his visitor with 

sence, he found the Governor's letter await- the remark : " If you were in command of the 

ing him. He immediately replied that he sub-department of eastern Kentucky, what would 

would take the place, if still open, provided you do ? Come here to-morrow morning at nine 

the regiment was to have a West Point colo- o'clock and tell me." Colonel Garfield returned 

nel. Keceiving a favorable reply, he went *o ^^ hotel, procured a map of Kentucky, the 

to Columbus the 15th, and on tbe 16th was ^*^ census report, paper, pen, and ink, and sat 

mustered into the service as a Heutenant- ^^^^ *^ ^^^ **8^- ^e 'studied the roads, nv 

eolonel. The same day he reported at Camp ^o^^^^s, and population of every county in cast- 

Ohase to General Hill for such duty as might ®™ Kentucky. At daylight he was still at work, 

be assigned, " in connection with a tempo- ^^* ^* ^°« ^'^^^^ ^« ^" ** ^^"^''^^ ^"^"'^ 

rary command, for purposes of imitmction ^««iquarters with a sketch of his plans. Buell 

in camp duty and discipline." This was the ;^d it «md made It the bwis of his Sp^^^^ 

, . . J, .,.. - ^ No. 85, Army of the Ohio, December 17, 1861, 

begmmngofa military career of two years . ,• v *i. w ux xu i-« 1 * # ^i. 

J ^i_ XI .-.,,., ^ which the Eighteenth Brigade, Army of tbe 

and three months; a career, it is believed, ^hio, was oiganizcd. 
that was as able and distinguished as that of 

any volunteer ofiScer in the war. The forces constituting the briprade were 
After a few weeks of duty at Camp four regiments of infantry, and several 
Chase, he was detailed to recruit the Forty- squadrons of cavalry. Order No. 85 directed 
second regiment of Ohio volunteers. Sue- the Colonel commanding the brigade to pro- 
ceeding in this service, he was commissioned ceed to the valley of the Big Sandy River, 
Coloneloftheregiment, September 5th. This and to repel the rebels then invading the 
promotion was wholly nnsoUcited. His qnal- valley in force under tbe command of Gen- 
ifieations for tbe office were his great and eral Humplirey Marshall. Ttie duty assignee! 
versatile Abilities, and sach knowledge of «Pac»ii. 
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was difficult snd responaible ; and that Gen- 
eral Bnell should asugn it to a Tolunteer 
offioer having no knowledge of war, aave 
what he had gathered in a few weeks' time, 
inaj well »iscit« aurpriw. The explanation 
is, in part, the acarcitj in those daj8 of 
experienced officers; and, for the rest, the 
extraordinar; conBdenoc in his abilities and 
character with which General Garfield, all 
his life, has inspired men with whom he has 
come into contact. That memorandum sah- 
mitted at Louisville, the morning of Decem- 
ber 17th, convinced the cold, silent, austere 
Buell of Garfield's fitness to command. 

The hietory of the Sandy Valley cam- 
paign can not be given here save in the most 
general terms. While Garfield's main force 
moved np the river, one regiment stmck 
across the country from Paris toward Pres- 
tonburg. Early in January, a junction of 
the forces was effected high up the valley, 
and on the 10th they were in front of !Uar- 
shall's entire force, prepared stubbornly to 
resist their further advance. The battle of 
Middle Creek followed, in which Marshall, 
though his forces largely outnumbered Gar- 
field's, to say nothing of his defensive po- 
sition, WHS defeated. The rebel General 
abandoned his position, bnmed his stores 
and camp furniture, and began a retreat that 
did not end until he reached Abingdon, Vir- 
^nia. After this victory, to clear the val- 
ley of the rebels was an easy task. 

Compared with the stupendous opera- 
tions of after days, this campugn seems a 
trifling affsir ; but it was widely heralded at 
the time, its sucoesa gave Umon men every- 
where great cheer, and it proved that there 
was in the Ohio school-teacher and Senator 
the making of a soldier. Garfield's success, 
both in the oanipaign and in the battle, was 
doe to the audacity of inexperience as well 
as to his able handling of the forces when 
once the venture had been made. He sud 
afterward : " It was a very rash and impru- 
dent affair on ray part. It I had been on 
offioer of more experience, I probably should 
not have made the attack. As it was, hav- 
ing gone into the army with the notion that 
fighting was our hnsiness, I didn't know 
any better." His success makes one wonder 
what might liave happened if the command' 
ers of the great armies, east and west, in 



those gloomy winter days of 1861-'6S, htlj 
shown some of the same rashness and impi' 
aenoel The battle of Middle Creek stufe 

I curious thoQghts, considered from a- 
other staudpoint A well-known memoni' 
dum of General McDowell's relates that,iE 
eiglit o'clock the evening of JaDnaiy 1^ 

, he was closeted with President lit- 
coin at the White House. General FranUi^ 
Secretaries Beward and Chase, and the 
aistant Secretary of War were also prmot 
To quote McDowell's memorandum : * 

The Presideut was greatly disturbed at Ot 
BUte of affairs. Spoke of the eihaosted 

of lite tresBur; ; of the loss of public crefitj 
of the Jacobinism of CoDgress ; of the dellctti 
oontlilion of our foreign relatiaoa ; of the M 
neva he bad received from the West, pBTticuluij 
as contained in a letter from General HaUeckn 
the state of affairs in UiBsouri ; of the w 
cooperation between Generals Hallcck and 
bat mote than all, the sickness of General He- 
Clellan. The President said he was in great St 
tress, and as he had been to General UcCIellu' 
bouse and the Geoersl did not ask to see Uis, 
and as be must talk to somebodj, he had sent for 
General Franklin and m^lf to obtun onr itp^ 
ion as to the possibility of soon conunendig 
acUve operations with the Army of the PotiHnse, 
To use bis own expresdon, if something wai 
not soon done, the bottom would l>e out of the 
whole affair ; and if General HcClellan did cM 
want to use the army, he would like to bomm 
il, provided he could see how it could be made to 
do something. 

In those days, events that we now deem of 
slight importance often made an extraordi- 
nary impression upon men's minds; and one 
con not help wondering what the effect on 
that small circle of men would have been, 
especially on the President, had the news 
been fiasbed to them that an Ohio school- 
master, with an inferior force, had just de- 
feated a rebel general, and was at that hoar 
pursuing bim in the woods of eastern Ken- 
Taken in its connections, the Sandy Val- 
ley campaign was not of slight importance. 
Marshall's force was one of the two lebel 
armies planted on General Boell's left flank 
to prevent his advancing against Bowling 
Green. The other waa ZoUicoflTer's totea, 

• "Ohio In tht War," ToL 1, p. 6Wk 
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^Sef eated by General Thomas at Mill Springs. 

The defeat of two armies not only cleared a 

large part of the State of the Confederates, 

lint, with the operations of Foote and Grant 

in another quarter, left Bnell free to begin 

operations in central Kentncky. In fact, 

the rebels did not wait for Bnell's attack, 

bnt fell back on Nashville, and then beyond 

that city. What is more. Middle Creek was 

the first of the victories that won so much 

territory from the enemy, and also did so 

mncb to tone up the Union mind in the 

spring of 1862 : Middle Creek, Mill Springs, 

Fort Henry, Island No. 10, and Memphis. In 

a warm congratulatory order. General Bnell 

spoke of the Valley campaign as '^calling 

into action the highest qualities of a soldier 

— ^fortitude, perseverance, courage." The 

authorities at Washington made the Colonel 

who had conducted it a Brigadier-General 

of Yolunteers, dating his commission January 

10, 1862. As he had been the youngest 

man in the Ohio Senate two years before, 

so now he was the youngest General in the 

army. 

This work finished, General Garfield was 
ordered to leave a small force at Piketon, to 
hold the Sandy Valley, and then to transfer 
the rest of the command to Louisville. There 
the Eighteenth Brigade was assigned to the 
command of General G. W. Morgan, des- 
tined for service at Cumberland Gap. Its 
old commander was directed to join General 
Buell, who, with the Army of the Ohio, was 
then beyond Nashville, hastening to effect 
a junction with Grant at Pittsburg Landing 
before Grant should be struck by the rebel 
General Johnston. Overtakmg the army 
thirty miles beyond Columbia, he was as- 
signed to the command of the Twentieth 
Brigade, then a part of General Wood's di- 
vision. It has seemed fitting to mark with 
some detail and distinctness the entry of 
General Garfield into the army, and his first 
soldier experience. For the next ten months 
his services must be summed up in a para- 
graph. 

With his command, he reached the field 
of Shiloh early in the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day of the battle, and contributed to 
the final repulse of the enemy. The next 
day he moved with Sherman to the front, 
and shared in a sharp engagement with the 



rear guard of the retreating army. Later, he 
participated in the operations before Corinth, 
and his command was among the first to en- 
ter that town on its evacuation by Beaure- 
gard. Then he was given the duty of re- 
building the bridges and reopening the rail- 
road between Corinth and Decatur. Cross- 
ing the Tennessee at Decatur, he made his 
headquarters at Huntsville, Alabama, the 
rest of the campaign. Here he served 
on several courts-martial, notably the one 
that tried General Turchin. By this time it 
was midsummer, and the intense heat, ma- 
larial atmosphere, and hard work, together 
with a tendency to fever and ague, con- 
tracted on the canal years before, brought 
on a severe attack of that disease. 

About the first of August, he went home 
on sick-leave. At the same time Secretary 
Stanton, who had a high opinion of him, 
ordered Garfield to Cumberland Gap to suc- 
ceed Morgan in that command. He was un- 
able to leave his bed, and could not go. In 
obedience to further orders, he reported in 
person to the Secretary late in September, 
1862. October 25th, he was detailed as a 
member of the Court of Inquiry created to 
investigate the case of General McDowell. 
November 8th, he was ordered to report for 
duty to General Hunter, to take part in a pro- 
jected expedition to South Carolina. As the 
second of these orders superseded the first, 
so a third soon superseded the second. No- 
vember 25th, he was detailed as a member 
of the General Court-martial for the trial of 
General Fitz John Porter. On this court he 
served during its sessions. General Hanter, 
who was the President of the court, greatiy 
desired that Garfield might be assigned to 
his command in the South ; but an official 
order, dated January 14, 1863, sent him to 
the Army of the Cumberland, then under the 
command of General Kosecrans. He reached 
Rosecrans^s headquarters, at Murfreesboro, 
near the end of February, 1868. From this 
time till the close of his army life, we must 
proceed more slowly. 

General Rosecrans had won a brilliant 
victory at Stone River in the preceding De- 
cember. His army had suffered so heavily 
in men and in material that, the battle over, 
it stood in need of almost complete reor- 
ganization. When General Garfield arrived 
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at headquarters, the work on hand was most opportune. Accordingly, he took tb. ^ 

the preparation of the army for offensive seventeen letters written by the genenb,! o 

operations. The commanding General of- collated them, summarized their sabstaim,! ib 

fered him his choice : to command a brigade supplemented the whole hj a cogent «tM^ 

or to be Chief of the Staff of the Armj. ment supporting his own opinion, and cff*| i"- 

There had been no chief of staff since a can- ried the document to the Commanding Q» 

non-shot carried away the head of Garesch6, eral of tbe Army. 

the 30th of December previous. Finally, Mr. Whitelaw Eeid, in his " Ohio in fli« 

he decided in favor of the latter, and Rose- War,'* ventures to pronounce this report 

crans accordingly issued the appropriate or- " the ablest military document submitted 1)j 

der, February 28th. General Garfield im- a chief of staff to his superior during tiie 

mediately entered upon his new duties, and, war." ♦ After looking over the whole fidi 

before he left the army in September follow- of the army's operations, counting the forces 

ing, he had come to have more influence of all arms, and describing their equipment, 

over his commander than any other man in as well as mustering the rebel army and 

the army. Early in the spring he directed gauging its power, he declares that, leaving 

Captain D. G. Swaim, his acyutant, to or- behind all the troops that were necessary to 

ganize a Bureau of Military Information, hold the works at Murfreesboro, " there will 

" By a system of police and secret reports," be left 65,137 bayonets and sabers to throw 

says Captain Mason, "very full and trust- against Bragg's 41,680." He "begs leave 

worthy information was obtained of the or- also to submit the following considerations,'* 

ganization, strength, and position of the which are given as exhibiting the fullness of 

enemy's forces." The Captain adds that his information of the subject in hand, the 

"this bureau was the most perfect machine sweep of his mind, and the courage of his 

of the kind organized during the war." opinions : t 

General Rosecrans was a man of brilliant i Bragg's army is now weaker than it has 

mind ; he had also eminent soldier qualities ; been smce the battle of Stone River, or is likely 

but he was sensitive, absorbed in details, to be again for the present, while our army has 

given to asperities, and had a fatal faculty reached its maximum strength, and we have no 

for getting into complications with the mill- right to expect reenforcements for several months, 

tary authorities at Washington. His Chief if at all. 
of Staff labored to the utmost, and with 2. Whatever be the result at Vicksburg, the 

some success, to bring about and preserve a determination of its fate will give large reen- 

better understanding. He saw that the or- forcements to Bragg. If Grant is successful, his 

ganization of the army was defective ; that ^^7 ^^ "^"^'^ °^"y ^^eks to recover from 

two of the corps commanders were wholly *^« «^^^ ^^^ *»*^*^^ ^^ ^'^ ^***^ campaign, while 

unfit for their places; and he strove without f«!^*°^ ^^" send back to Bi^gg a force suf- 

j^ n ^t J ficient to msure the safety of Tennessee. If 

success to have these commanders super- _ ^ - ., ,, il -n • -x ti « i 

, , , , , _ _ *^ ^ Grant fails, the same result will inevitably fol- 

seded by capable men. From January to ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^,^ ^^^^ .^ concerned. 

June the Army of the Cumberland lay at g ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^.^^ ^^^ ^^^ainty the 

Murfreesboro. The President and War Sec- ^^^^j^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ 1^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ disparity 

retary insisted that it should move. Gen- ^^ numbers. Such results are in the hands of 

eral Garfield added his urgency to theirs ; q^^ ^^^^ viewing the question m the light of 

but Kosecrans said he was not ready, and human calculation, I refuse to entertain a doubt 

that an offensive movement would be haz- t^at this army, which in January last defeated 

ardous. Unfortunately, most of the lead- Bragg's superior numbers, can overwhelm his 

ing generals supported him in this opinion ; present greatly inferior forces, 
and when he called on the corps, division, 4. The most unfavorable course for us that 

and cavalry generals for their opinion, not Bragg could take would be to fall back without 

one out of tho seventeen concurred with giving us battle ; but this would be very disastrous 

Garfield. The information that came to to Wm. Besides the loss of matSriel of war and 

Garfield by way of Swaim's bureau, satis- the abandonment of the rich and abundant hap. 
fied him that the time for a great blow was • VoL i, p. 7B2. t Ibid., pp. 758-756. / 
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Teat now Deuly ripe in Middle Tennessee, he : 
would Icne beaiil; b; desertion. It la well known 
thkt a. widespread diwatiafaction exists unong 
his Eentnckj and Tennessee Inwps. Thej are 

' alr«sdj deserting in lai^e numbers. A retreat 
would greatl; inereue both the desire and the 
opportoiut; for deMrUon, and would reiy mate- 

~ titjlj reduce bis phjsicsl and moral strength. 

' "Wliile it woald lengthen oar comrounica^ons, It 
would give ufl poiseaeion of McUinnville, and en- 
able OB to threaten Chattanooga and Eaat Ten- 
nessee ; and it wonld not be unreasonable to ei- 
peet an earl; occupation of the former place. 

li. But the chances are more than even that a 
sodden and rapid movemeat would compel a gen- 
ieral engagement, and the defeat of Bragg would 
be In the highest d^ree ^Basttooi to the rebel- 

6. The turbulent aspect of politics in the lof- 
al States renders a deckire blow against the ene- 
my at this time of the highest importance to the 
sooceSB of the OoTemment at the polls and in the 
enforeemeot of the Conscription act, 

7. The GoTenuneat and the War Department 
beliere that this arm; ought to move upon the 
cnem;. The arm; desires It, and the countt; Is 
uulooslf hoping for it. 

8. Our true objectlfe point is the rebel army, 
whose last Mserves are substantiallj in the field ; 
and an effective blow will crash the shell, and 
soon be followed b; the collapse of the rebel 
government. 

9. Yoa have, in my judgment, wisely delayed 
a geoeral morement hitherto, till your army 
could be massed and your cavalry cottld be 
mounted. Your mobile foree can now be con- 
centrated in twenty-fout hoom, and your cavaliy, 
if not equal in numerical strength to that of the 
cueioy, u greatly superior in efficiency. For 
these reasons I believe an inunediaie advance of 
all onr available forces is advisable, and, nnder 
the providence of Ood, wiU be successful 

This paper was irresistible. QeneralRose- 
crttDS said the array most move, and a few 
days later opened the ToUalioiiia campugD, 
whiob Mr- Reid desoribes at a campaign * 
"perfect in Ita oonoeption, ezcellent in its 
general exeontioo, and only hindered from 
resoltdng in the complete deatraotion of the 
oppoung armjby the delays whiob bad too 
long postponed its commencement." 

It is proper to say that, at the opening of 
tb« oompaign, the generals were stiU in- 

•IWd,p.IB«. 



orednlons; and that General Crittenden, the 
morning the advance began, actually rode up 
to Garfield's tent, as Garfield wan putting on 
his robber coat preparatory to tnonnting bis 
horse, and said, in the manner that had 
marked hia father, Senator Critbendeo ; " It 
is understood, dr, by the general officers of 
the army, that this movement is your wort. 
I wish yoD to imderstand that It is a rash 
and fatal movement, for which yon will be 
held responsible." 

The author of this text-book thought 
that he noticed a bit of pardonable pride in 
Garfield when, in ^ving a history of this 
campaign in his Hiram library a few weeks 
later, he said : " I had the satisfaction oE hav- 
ing these generals ackDowledgo, at the end 
of the campdgn, that they wero wrong and 
that I was right." 

Tnllohama reached, General Roseorons 
again delayed, and the old difficulties with 
the War Department again sprang up. But 
the advance on Chattanooga finally began. 
Sending two or three brigades to occupy the 
attention of the enemy in front of that town, 
Roseorans, with the main body of the army, 
crossed the Tennessee some distance lower 
down, and strnck the line of Bragg's oom- 
munication with the country ia his rear. 
The rebel General evacoatod the town, and 
marched rapidly up the valley of Ghiokomau- 
ga Creek, to prevent liis being crushed be- 
between Rosecraus'a army and the river. 
Throagh the incompetiinco of one of the 
corps comTDanders, a day or two was lost 
to the main army, thereby enabling Bragg to 
escape the immediate blow prepared for him. 
The Union General now concentrated his 
forces; the rebel General gathered in every 
available reinforcement ; and, on the 19th 
of September, the great battle of Chickamau- 
ga began. We ore here interested in this 
two days' oonfiiot only as concerns General 
Garfield. He performed to tbe full the 
duties of his position as Chief of Btofi^ and 
much more. It is sdd that he wrote every 
general order except one, and tiiat one was 
the order which, based on false ioformatjon, 
clumsily worded, and too literally obeyed, 
gave the enemy an immediate advantage. 
A gap was made in the line; Longstreet 
I harled a divinon through the 0|ietiiDg ; and 
I in one abort hour the wliole right wing 
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of the army dissolved into a mob of fugi- 
tives, bearing the General and his staff with 
them in their fiight toward Chattanooga. To 
check the retreat was impossible. Believing 
that defeat had also overtaken the other 
wing, General Hosecrans pushed on to Chat- 
tanooga to rally the army at that point. But 
his Chief of StafT, confident that the left was 
still holding its ground, sought and obtained 
permission to ride across the country in quest 
of General Thomas. The ride was perilous 
and full of exciting incidents. An orderly 
was killed by his side; his horse was hit. 
He found the " Rock of Chickamauga " un- 
moved. He communicated information of 
what had happened, and then acted under 
the orders of Thomas the rest of that bloody 
day. The heroic remnant of the army re- 
pulsed every attack. 

As the baffled enemy fell back at night- 
fall, in company with General Granger Gar- 
field supervised the shotting of a battery of 
six '^ Napoleons," and saw them discharged 
after the rebels as they plunged into the 
woods and darkness. What subsequently 
befell the army and its General are well- 
known matters of history. In a few days 
General Garfield was sent to Washington as 
bearer of dispatches, and to explain matters 
to the War Department. In Washington he 
met Secretary Stanton, who told him that 
he had been made a Major-General of Vol- 
unteers, ''for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vices at the battle of Chickamauga." For 
reasons soon to appear, December 3, 1868, 
in the city of Washington, he resigned his 
commission. The period of his military ser- 
vice had been two years, three months, and 
nineteen days. Leave is taken of Garfield 
the soldier without characterizing his ser- 
vices further than to repeat, no oflScer in 
the volunteer service more distinguished 
himself in the whole war. The facts as re- 
lated speak for themselves. 

We are now to follow him to that theatre 
of activity where he has performed his most 
valuable public work. First, however, we 
must note the causes that led him from the 
martial to the civic field. In the summer of 
1862, a large number of active Kepublicans 
in the Nineteenth Ohio Congressional Dis- 
trict, by a spontaneous impulse, brought 
General Garfield forward as a candidate for 



Congress. This movement was in no sense 
inspired by himself, nor did he give the can- 
vass personal attention. He was nominated, 
and, as the district was overwhelmingly Re- 
publican, he was elected in October by a 
large majority. His election had no imme- 
diate efiect on the soldier, as we have seen. 
In fact, more than half of his military life lies 
on this side of his election to Congress. Be- 
sides, it is proper to mention some facts con- 
cerning his leaving the army. 

The pay of a M^'or-General was double 
the salary of a Congressman ; he was poor 
and needed the money; his soldier career 
thus far had been far more successful than 
he could have hoped ; he was young, popular 
in the army, stood high at Washington, and 
could confidently look forward to more dis- 
tinguished service. From this point of view, 
the change was an act of self-denial. But 
there was great need of intelligent legislators 
at Washington, especially on military affairs; 
his brother officers told him that he could be 
more useful to the army in Congress than in 
the camp ; President Lincoln added his ur- 
gent persuasion; besides, he could hardly 
disappoint those who had elected him. He 
took leave of his companions in arms with 
much reluctance. Immediately on resigning 
his Msgor-General's commission, he took his 
seat in ' the House of Representatives, of 
which body he has continued a member to 
this day. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CONGBESSMAN GABFIELD. 

'^ Since the year 1864, you can not think of a 
question which has been debated in Congress, or 
discussed before the great tribunal of the American 
people, in regard to which you will not find, if you 
wish instruction, the argument on one side stated, 
in almost every instance better than by anybody 
else, in some speech made in the House of Bepre- 
sentatives or on the hustings by Mr. Garfield."— 
Hon, G, F, Hoar, 

To ninety-nine men out of every hundred 
who served in the Union army, military 
service was a great surprise. The United 
States had been a great theatre of civil but 
not of military activity ; and the idea that 
they should become soldiers had never oc- 
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oarred to these men until the call to arms 
rang in their ears. To them, service in 
the army, at the very least, meant either a 
postponement or an entire breaking up of 
snoh plans of life as they had formed. 
General Garfield was one of the ninety-nine. 
What his plans for the future were in 1860 
X^ do not know, further than I infer them 
from his antecedents. Probably be would 
have entered upon a legal, as he had already 
entered upon a political career. One can 
not help speculating what his life would have 
been had he never been a soldier.' For my- 
self, I must hold the opinion that it would 
not have been greatly different. Probably 
he would have seen more of the law-office 
and the court-room than he now has ; but 
that he would have had a great political 
career, I can not doubt. The character of 
his mind, the drift of his ambition, the na- 
ture of his studies, and the success of his 
entry into politics in 1856-'60 are the pledges 
of this opinion. I do not mean that he 
would have consciously sought public pre- 
ferment. It would have come to him, as in 
fact it always has come, without his seek- 
ing. The most that I am willing to allow is, 
that his military services probably hastened 
his entry into national politics, and, without 
his striving to make them so, have been to 
him a strong element of political power. 

But, dismissing curious speculations, I am 
now to follow General Garfield through 
his national political life. Considering the 
length of this career, and the great range 
and value of his civil activities, it must be 
said that his public services as teacher, and 
even as soldier, are small in comparison. 
His great path the last seventeen years will 
now be distinctly marked out. 

I. 
Thirty-eighth OongresSy 1863-'*65, 

When Mr. Garfield entered the House of 
Bepresentatives, a class of men, most of 
whom have since disappeared, were in full 
ascendancy in both parties. The Republi- 
can leaders were men who had borne able 
and honorable parts in the great debate on 
the subject of slavery ; of this subject they 
were masters. But as they had chiefly spent 
their political activity in attack, in opposi- 



tion to the forces long in possession of the 
Government, as a class they were not strong 
in constructive statesmanship, especially on 
the great questions that are uppermost to- 
day. Death has removed many of these il- 
lustrious men, but others have fallen out of 
public life because of their non-adaptation 
to the new era. It was for the great 
changes that began with the advent of the 
Republican party to power — the war, recon- 
struction, and the adjustment of the govern- 
ment to the new order of things grow- 
ing out of the war — to introduce to the 
country a new order of public men, viz., 
men whose political characters were formed, 
not so much by the slavery debate in the 
days of opposition, as by the series of tre- 
mendous events beginning in April, 1861. 
In the Thirty-eighth Congress the new men 
began to appear in public affairs. Mr. Gar- 
field was one of the new men. His political 
opinions have been largely formed, and bis 
political character matured, in wrestling 
with the great questions of the last seven- 
teen years. In all respects he is one of the 
foremost men, if not the foremost man, of 
the new generation of statesmen. 

On Mr. Garfield^s entry into the House, 
the Speaker very naturally and properly put 
him on the Military Committee, of which 
Hon. R. C. Schenok was chairman. Mr. 
Garfield was the fourth in order on the Com- 
mittee, but in ability and usefulness he 
ranked next to the chairman himself. 

In December, 1863, the Nation was in 
the agony of the war. Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg were indeed behind, but the 
great operations that were to crush the re- 
bellion were yet before. Ordinarily, the 
Committee of Ways and Means (especially 
before the former duties of that Committee 
were distributed among the Ways and 
Means, Appropriations, and Banking and 
Currency Conmiittees) is the most important 
in the House ; but it was not so in 1863. 
Then the Military Committee, in importance 
and conspicuousness, ranked all others, and 
a place on it was considered desirable by 
the ablest and most ambitious members. 

It will be impossible to particularize all 
of General Garfield's services to the army in 
committee and on the floor. Any man who 
will take pains to go through '* llie Globe,'' 
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from December 5, 18G3, to March 4, 1865, j 
will at once assent to the Btatemont that 
the Army and the War Department had no 
more intelligent and zealous co-worker in the 
Honse. His name is identified with every 
important measare. Some of his most im- 
portant services must receive the promi- 
nence here that they have in the history of 
the country. 

It was the onerous duty of the Military 
Committee to originate measures to keep the 
army fully recruited, as it was of the Ways 
and Means to provide money, the other sinew 
of war. Popular as was the war for the 
Union in the he^nning, magnificent as was 
the patriotism of the American people from 
first to last, it early became apparent that 
volunteering alone, even when stimulated by 
liberal bounties, would not furnish the num- 
ber of men required to preserve the Union. 
More stringent measures must be taken. 
But in a democratic country like the United 
States, wholly unfamiliar with military con- 
scription, still more in a country where the 
States had always been so prominent in the 
wars that the Kation had been engaged in, 
the enactment and enforcement of an effi- 
cient draft law by the national authority 
was confessedly difficult. The opponents of 
the war would promptly seize hold of the 
very attempt at recruiting by the draft as a 
weapon with which to attack the Adminis- 
tration ; while all those Union men who were 
fearful of endangering their own seats in 
Congress, or of sacrificing popular approval, 
favored the feeblest policy that they thought 
would meet the emergency. However, a 
law for drafting was enacted by Congress, 
March 3, 1863. Perhaps it was as vigorous 
a measure as, at the time, the public would 
support. But before Congress met the next 
winter, it was clear to the authorities, and to 
all discerning and impartial n^en, that it was 
wholly inadequate to the wants of the Na- 
tion. In the first place, some dozen classes of 
exemptions were made ; and, in the second, 
any drafted man could relieve himself from 
the service on paying three hundred dollars 
commutation. The Thirty-eighth Congress, 
at its first session, had to face the question, 
"What shall be done to fill up the army?" 

The first answer was a resolution intro- 
duced by the Military Committee, January 



6, 1864, proposing to meet the case 1^ 
payment of bounties. This was a veiy: 
nlar measure ; popular with the people, 
the army, and with Congress ; popular 
all these classes for verj different tl 
very obvious reasons. The vote stood 
hundred and twelve to two. The two " noN' 
were given by Mr. Garfield and Mr. 
of Iowa. Mr. Garfield stated the 
which governed him in voting, in this speech: 

Mr. Speaker: I regret that I was not aUiti 
meet with the Military Ck>mmittee when thisi 
lution was under consideration. I did not rath 
the city until a few hours before the House Ml. 
this morning; but if I understand the mettar 
correctly from the public journals, the leqwik 
of the President and the War Department m 
to continue the payment of bounties until the lit 
of February next ; but the resolution before tk 
IIousc proposes to extend the payment until A» 
1st of March. And while the President ada « 
to continue the payment of bounties to vetem 
volunteers only, the resolution extends it to aH 
volunteers, whether veterans or raw recruits. If 
the resolution prevails, it seems to me we shiQ 
swamp the finances of the Government before 
the 1st of March arrives. I can not consent to • 
measure which authorizes the expen<fiture of so 
vast a sum as will be expended under this resolo- 
tion, unless it be shown absolutely indispensable 
to the work of filling up the army. I am anx- 
ious that veterans should volunteer, and that lib- 
eral bounties should be paid to them. But if wo 
extend the payment to all classes of volanteers 
for two months to come, I fear we shall swamp 
the Government. Before I vote for this resolu- 
tion, I desire to know whether the Government is 
determined to abandon the draft. If it be its 
policy to raise an army solely by volunteering 
and paying bounties, we have one line of policy 
to pursue. If the conscription law is to be any- 
thing but a dead letter on the statute book, our 
line of policy is a very different one. I ask the 
gentleman from Blinois to inform me what course 
is to be adopted. I am sorry to see in this rese- 
lution the indication of a timid and vadllating 
course. It is unworthy the dignity of our Gov- 
ernment and our army to use the conscription act 
as a scarecrow, and the bounty system as a bait, 
to alternately scare and coax men into the army. 
Let us give liberal bounties to veteran soldiers 
who may reenlist, and for raw recruits use the 
draft. 

This speech and vote exhibited not only 
great foresight, but also great courage. Mr. 
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Garfield stood in opposition to his party, 
• And even to Ms own Oommittee. It is re- 

- ^ported that Secretary Ohase, in a private 
^ '--eoQversation a few days later, t6ld the 
j^jronng legislator that the vote was right, 

- .that he was proad of it, bat admonished 
. 'Ghurfield that it was a risky thing to vote 
: against one's whole party, and was not to be 
. done very often. 

The logic of events was swift to vindicate 
both the speech and the vote of January 6th. 
* Hr. Lincoln took the very onnsual step of 
going to the Oapitol to confer with a com- 
mittee. He told the Oommittee, what he 
said he did not dare tell the public, that the 
army then numbered 750,000 men ; that in 
one hundred days 880,000 would be dis- 
charged by the expiration of their terms of 
enlistment ; and he declared that, unless the 
places of the 380,000 could be filled immedi- 
ately, not only could the war not be pushed, 
but Sherman must be recalled from Atlanta 
and Grant firom the Peninsula. He said: 
" I ask you to give me the power to draft 
men to fill the ranks.'' Some of the Bepub- 
lican members remonstrated, and reminded 
Mr. Lincoln that such a measure would 
endanger their return to the House, and his 
own reelection. Baising his tall figure to its 
full height, and his great mind to the level 
of the sublime, the President said : " Gentle- 
men, it is not necessary that I should be 
reelected ; but it is necessary that I should 
put down this rebellion. If you will give 
me this law, I will put* it down before my 
successor takes his seat." A bill embodying 
the President's ideas was prepared, and re- 
ported to the House. The first and most 
important section was struck out by a vote 
of one hundred to fifty. After further de- 
bate, Mr. Garfield moved to strike out the 
third and fourth sections, saying, as he did 
so: 

The bill, as mj colleague on the Ck)mmittee 
has said, was presented as a whole ; it is a measure 
that had no value in it, except the last two sec- 
tions, unless taken as a whole. The heart Is cut 
out of it, and the head cut off, and, with the ex- 
ception of those two sections, I have not only 
no desire that it should pass, but I believe the 
mangled trunk would be a deformity, and would 
seriously injure the efficiency of the present law. 
We come before the House to say that the Presi- 



dent had informed us, what our own examination 
of the state of the country also led us to believe, 
that the Government is in want of men, and not 
of money, to fill the ranks of its army ; that the 
law we have given to the President and the War 
Department has in the main failed to secure the 
requisite reenforoements. 

It is no longer a question that we can not 
retain the commutation clause of the Enrollment 
act and at the same time fill up the army so as to 
supply the waste of battle. 

Gentlemen, this Congress must sooner or later ' 
meet the issue face to face, and I believe the time 
will soon come, if it has not now come, when we 
must give up the war or give up the commuta- 
tion. I believe the men and the Congress that 
shall finally refuse to strike out the commutation 
clause, but retain it in its full force as it now is, 
will substantially vote to abandon the war. And 
I am not ready to believe, I will not believe, that 
the Thirty-eighth Congress has come to that con- 
clusion. 

This was the 21st of June. The measure 
came up again a few days later. Mr. Gar- 
field now made one of the strongest and 
most effective speeches that he has ever 
made in Congress. It never appeared in 
pamphlet form, but it can be found in " The 
Globe " for June 21, 1864. After briefiy 
reviewing the action of the House, he said : 

Mr. Speaker : It has never been my policy to 
conceal a truth merdy because it is unpleasant. 
It may be well to smile in the face of danger, but 
it is neither well nor wise to let danger approach 
unchallenged and unannounced. A brave nation^ 
like a brave man, desires to see and measure the 
perils which threaten it. It is the right of the 
American people to know the necessities of the 
Republic when they are called upon to make sac^ 
rifices for it. It is this lack of confidence in our- 
selves and the people, this timid waiting for 
events to control us when they should obey us, 
that makes men oscillate between hope and fear ; 
now in the sunshine of the hill-tops, and now in 
the gloom and shadows of the valley. To such 
men the bulletin which heralds success in the 
army gives exultation and high hope ; the even- 
ing dispatch announcing some slight disaster to 
our advancing columns brings gloom and depres- 
sion. Hope rises and falls by the accidents of 
war, as the mercury of the thermometer changes 
by the accidents of heat and cold. Let us rather 
take for our symbol the sailor^s barometer, which 
faithfully forewarns him of the tempest, and 
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gives him unerring promise of serene skies and eral Garfield in this matter argues not only 
peaceful seas. foresight but unusual courage. He was at 
He then went on to state the grounds ^^^ assailed by some of the popular or- 
for anxiety and apprehension. He gave a K^^- ^^ ^^^ district was deeply aroused 
condensed and vivid statement of the efforts ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ speeches. Sincerely think- 
and sacrifices made by England in the great ^^ *^a* ^® ^^aft law of 1864: was both ar- 
wars with Napoleon ; next he spoke of the ^i^^^ary and oppressive, loyal citizens poured 
struggles of the Revolutionary fathers in the ^^ ^P®^ ^™ indignant denunciation. His 
war of Independence; he drew a further courage stood out all the bolder from the 
lesson in courage, thoroughness, and devo- ^*®* *^** ^^^ ^^^ renomination and reelec- 
tion from the very rebels who were striving *^^^ ^®^® *^®^ pending. Still the m^ority 
to destroy the Government. He then as- ^^^^ constituents held up his hands; audit 
serted the right of the Nation to the money ^^ ^^* ^^°S ^°^ criticism ceased. AU 
of the citizen : ** Coercion accompanies the ^®^ ^^^® testimony to his foresight, and 
tax-gatherer at every step." He also assert- ^^^^^ ^^^ for the very courage with 
ed her right to the citizen's service : " Every ^^^^^ ^® ^^ opposed their wishes, 
nation under heaven claims the right to '^^^ history of Mr. Garfield's most valu- 
order its citizens into the ranks as soldiers." *^^® ^^^ ^ *^® Thirty-eighth Congress 

This is his stirring peroration: ^^ ^^^ ^®®^ ^^^^ ** ^o™® length. His 

other labors can be briefly dismissed. 
I ask gentlemen who oppose this repeal, why ujg g^g^ considerable speech was deliv- 
they desire to make it easy for citizens to escape ^^^ j^ 28, 1864, on the seizure and 
from military duty? Is it a great hardship to confiscation of the property of rebels. In 
serve one's country ? Is it a disgraceful service ? .,. , n j iT ^ tit- x -r. • 
-„.„ , ^. L X .1. ,j. . this speech, called by Henry Winter Davis 
Will you, by your action here, say to the soldiers ,,^, V i. ^i. . « i. o. :i 
hi the field, "This is a disn^putable business; *\^ ^v' "L ?^ session," he discussed 
you have been deceived; you have been caught ^'^^ ^^'^^'^ *^® law-pomts involved, and 
in the trap, and we will make no law to put any- P^"^ ^P^^ *^^ ^'^^j^^* * ^^^^ ^^ ^'^^^ ^^■ 
body else hi it " ? Do you thus treat your sol- "^®^ ^^^^ ^^® political and jundical history 
diers in the field ? They are proud of theh* vol- ^^ *^® country. The speech is found in 
untary service, and, if there be one wish of the *' The Globe," January 28, 1864. 
army paramount to all others, one message more ^^ "^^^ he remembered that the progress 
earnest than all the others which they send back of the war was much embarrassed by com- 
to you, it is that you will aid in filling up their plications with certain railroads; notably the 
battle-thinned ranks by a draft which will com- road from New York to Philadelphia fur- 
pel lukewarm citizens who prate against the war nished inadequate facilities for transporta- 
to go into the field. They ask that you will not tion between those cities. The executive 
expend large bounties in paying men of tWrd- departments, as well as the traveling public, 
rate patriotism, while they went with no other ma^e sore complaints. The diflSculty was 
bounty than that love of country to which they aggravated by the narrow policy long ad- 
gave their young lives a free offering, but that 1^^,.^^ ^o by the State of New Jersev. These 
you will compel these eleventh-hour men to take ^^^ hastened the arrival in national poli- 
their chances in the field beside them Let us ^.^^ ^^ ^ question-the relation of the 

grant their request, and, by a steady and persis- ^ ,>, i.i.-ti»i.i.* -i 
r X ^j» _L 1- 11 . XI- J ,: .X General Government to the interstate rail- 
tent efirort, we shalL m the end, be it near or _ ._ . ^, :, «^ ^o«. xi. tt 

remote, be it in one year or ten, crown the Na- [^^^ ^^^^ 24 and 81, 1864, the House 

tion with victory and enduring peace. ^*^S ^^^^^ consideration the bill to de- 
clare the Raritan and Atlantic Railroad a 

Largely as the result of this speech, the legal structure for commerce between New 
bill was earned ; with the concurrence of the York and Philadelphia, Mr. Garfield deliv- 
Senate and the signature of the President ered an able speech entitled ^'Free Corn- 
it became a law, and the army was soon re- merce between the States." It was the first 
cruited. The '* victory and enduring peace " of his speeches to appear in pamphlet, 
promised by the orator soon followed. January 13, 1865, in reply to Hon. G. 

As before remarked, the action of Gen- H. Pendleton, of his own State, he made a 
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strong speech on the Constitutional Amend- 
ment to abolish slavery. Oonsiderable ex- 
tracts from this speech will appear nnder 
the proper head. February 17, 1864, there 
came np in the House a resolution to thank 
Major-General Thomas and the officers and 
men who fought under him in the great 
battle of Chickamauga. On an amendment 
of his own to insert the name of Major- 
General Bosecrans before the name of 
Thomas, he made a brilliant eulogy on his 
old oonmiander of the Army of the Cumber- 
land. It was in this Congress, too, that he 
delivered his famous invective on Mr. Long, 
a Bepresentative from Ohio. 

In the session of 1863-^64, charges against 
the management of the Treasury were afloat 
in the country. They were iterated and 
reiterated by the opposition newspapers. 
Naturally they found expression in the 
House of Representatives. One charge was, 
that Secretary Chase was using abandoned 
plantations in the South so as to obtain 
means for advancing his own political alms. 
Another was, that gross frauds were going 
on in the Printing Bureau of the Treasury. 
It will be remembered that the party in 
power had set up this Bureau. Several hun- 
dred women were employed in the work — 
the first instance of women in large numbers 
being admitted to the Government service. 
This will explain the third charge, which 
was that " much evil had been produced by 
the conversion of the Treasury building into 
a house of orgies and bacchanals." The ani- 
mus of these attacks on the Treasury was 
partly a desire to injure Secretary Chase; 
partly a disposition to embarrass the Gov- 
ernment ; but principally to advance the in- 
terests of the engraving and bank-note com- 
panies. These companies desired to break 
ap the Printing Bureau, and to compel the 
Treasury to hire the companies to do the 
work at such prices as they might dictate. 
That they might be in a better position to 
negotiate with the Government, all the com- 
panies had formed a close monopoly, and 
had actually got control of many of the en- 
gravers and presses of the Old World. Ac- 
cordingly, April 80, 1864^ Mr. Garfield of- 
fered a resolution to the effect that a com- 
mittee of nine be appointed by the Speaker 
to investigate all these charges, or. any other 



allegations which had been made, or might 
be made, affecting the integrity of the ad- 
ministration of the Treasury Department. 
His motion was carried. In obedience to the 
custom, he was himself made the chairman 
of the Committee, some of the ablest mem- 
bers of the House being associated with him. 
A most painstaking and exhaustive investi- 
gation, extending over two months, and 
reaching to every nook and cranny of the 
Treasury, was made. June 30, 1864, Mr. Gar- 
field submitted the m^ority report. Its vari- 
ous findings and recommendations can not 
here be specified. It declared that the Bu- 
reau had resulted in a great saving of ex- 
pense to the GK>vemment, that it was a great 
security against fraud, and that its affairs had 
been administered with marked ability and 
integrity. It was a most able and valuable 
document. It is well worth reading to-day 
for the information that it furnishes con- 
cerning the operations of the Treasury, and 
especially the Printing Bureau. 

Mr. Garfield's name is prominently con- 
nected with other public measures in the 
Thirty-eighth Congress. These must be 
passed over. At its close he had won a most 
enviable position in the House, and before 
a large section of the public. 

July 4, 1865, General Garfield delivered 
an oration at Baveuna, Ohio, in which ho 
took strong ground in favor of negro suffrage. 
One of his most forcible arguments was 
that, unless the ballot was given the negroes, 
since they would henceforth be counted man 
for man in making up the basis of represen- 
tation, and not ^yq for three as nnder the 
old rule, a state of things very like the old 
English rotten borough system would exist 
in the South. This argument was fully il- 
lustrated by a history of the gross abuses 
swept away by the English Boform Bill of 
1832. One striking sentence from this ora- 
tion was long used as a motto by a local 
newspaper ; '^ Suffrage and Safety, like Lib- 
erty and IJniony are one and inseparable." 

n. 
Thirty-ninth Congress, 186&-W. 

At the opening of the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress, the Speaker asked Mr. Garfield his 
preference as to the committee to which he 
should be assigned. He said he did not wish 
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to go upon til 6 Military Oommittee again, 
and that bis preference was the Ways and 
Means. He was accordingly assigned to that 
oommittee, the chairman of which was Hon. 
J. S. Morrill. To some men this may seem 
a strange request. The Military Committee 
still had important duties to perform. The 
war was indeed over, but the army was to 
be reorganized. He was thoroughly familiar 
with the subjects which would come before 
that committee, and considerations of ease 
would suggest that he remain where he had 
been. But he consulted rather his usefulness 
to the country and the increase of his own 
knowledge and experience. He saw clearly 
that a new era was opening in national poli- 
tics, and he wished to enter it with the first. 
What this era was in its great features must 
be stated, since such statement furnishes the 
proper introduction to the further history 
of Mr. Garfield*s services. 

An enormous debt had been contracted 
by the war ; the credit of the Government 
in the money markets of the world was 
low; more than $160,000,000 interest, at 
high rates, had to be provided for every 
year ; a vast floating debt had either to be 
paid or funded; the army had to be paid 
off, and obligations on the score of bounties 
and pensions met ; the two systems of taxa- 
tion, external and internal, which had been 
created since the war began, although they 
yielded vast revenues, bore heavily upon the 
industries of the country, and needed to be 
thoroughly overhauled and better adjusted 
to the productive and tax-paying powers of 
the people. These were the fiscal questions 
of the new era. Then the close of the war 
found Southern society in ruins ; the State 
governments were now to be set up under 
the general oversight of the national author- 
ity ; and the white and black races, in their 
new conditions, as far as possible were to be 
adjusted to each other. These were reoon- 
9tniction questions, and, unfortunately, lay 
almost wholly in the field of party politics. 
The questions staring Congress and the coun- 
try in the face in 1865 were less startling and 
heroic than those of the war period ; but 
they were more diflScult, and, since the Na- 
tion exists for peace and not for war, more 
important. To build up, to restore, to bind 
together, and to heal what was crashed and 



broken, especially in the presence of fierce 
passions, calls for a higher order of abiUtj 
and nobler character than the simple woik 
of destruction. We can now see why, ia 
December, 1865, Mr. Garfield wished to !» 
assigned to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. As will be f ally brought ont in the 
last chapter of this life, he at once entered 
upon those financial studies that have made 
him one of the greatest living authorities on 
American finance. These studies soon be* 
gan to bear fruit in the House, though the 
richer harvest came in succeeding Oongresses. 
His labors in the line of his committee work 
will first be described. 

March 16, 1866, he made in the House an 
elaborate speech on *^ The Public Debt and 
Specie Payments." This was the first of hia 
great efforts to maintain the public faith, 
and to turn the prow of the ship toward the 
shore of solid values. He attempted little 
beyond making a plain statement of the 
great financial problem before the country 
for solution. The bill under consideration 
related to the two leading points in that 
problem : 1. " To our indebtedness that 
shall accrue from time to time in course of 
the next three years " ; 2. ** To our currency 
and its relation to the standard of value." 
The bill in effect gave the Secretary of the 
Treasury power to exchalige any description 
of bonds authorized by the act of March 8, 
1865, entitled " An Act to Provide Ways and 
Means to support the Government," for 
Treasury notes or other obligations issued 
under any act of Congress, whether bearing 
interest or not; also power to sell such 
bonds, either in the United States or else- 
where, subject, as to amount, rate, and time, 
to the Secretary's own discretion, the pro- 
ceeds of such sales to be used for retiring 
Treasury notes or other obligations issued 
under any act of Congress. It will be seen 
that the bill looked to meeting the obliga- 
tions of the Nation, bat especially to a con- 
traction of the currency. It gave the Secre- 
tary full power to retire greenbacks at his 
discretion ; and it was well known that Sec- 
retary McCulloch would use it to that end. 
Mr. Garfield's speech was an able one, show- 
ing a mastery of the whole subject. He 
clearly saw that sooner or later the country 
must return to specie payments; and tlriiy^ 
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he knew oonld b« reached otdj bf oontraoting 
the oorTeaoj. One ot the most valuable 
and impressive parte ot the speech was his 
statement of the steps b; which England re~ 
snraed specie payments aAer the wars with 
tTapoleon. Hie bill wa« lost. Still, oat of 
the diacassion oame a law that gave the Sec- 
retary power to meet the publio obligations, 

- aa well as power to contract the currency at 
therateof four million dollars a month. This 
law, to the enactment of which Mr. Garfield 

. powerfully oontribated, was the first of the 
long series of steps that led to reaumption of 
specie payments, Jannuy 1, 1879. Said he, 
in closing; " Ur. Speaker, I remember that 

. OB the monument of Qneen Elizabeth, where 
ber glories were recited and her honors 
snmmed np, among the last and the highest, 
, recorded as the climax of her honors, was 
this: that she hadrestared the money of her 
kingdom to its just value. And when this 
' HoQse shall have done its work, when it shall 
have brought back valaes to the proper stand- 
ard, it will deserve a monument." 

One of the most important qneetions that 
came before the Thirty-ninth Congress was 
therevidonoftheTarifflawoflSBl. Space 
can not be taken to define that law, and the 
varions amendments made to it from time to 
' time; nor can the history of the le^slation 
of 186B be followed. Mr. Garfield took a 
prominent part in the discoeaion. His prin- 
cipal speech, the first of his considerable 
speeches on the Tariff, was mado Jaly 10th. 
It contains tbe great doctrines that have 
guided its author in all bis ntterancea on this 
subject. This is its key-note : 

I hold that a properly adjusted competition 
between home and foreign products is the best 
giuge by which to regulate internitional trade. 
1 , i>iib'«i i/u>uld bi so high thai our mamifadvren 
j an fairly compelt with tht /oreign product, but 
I not so high as to enable them to drive out the 
I' foreign article, enjoy a monopoly of the trade, 
»nd r^nlate the price as they please. This is my 
''octiine irf Protection. If Congreis pursues this 
''"a steadily, we shall year by year approach 
'now nearly to the basis of Free Trade, because 
"e shall be more nearly able to compete with 
oth^ nations on equal tenna. I am for Protec- 
tion that leads to althnate Free Trade. I am for 
'•>«t Free Tr^do which can only be achieved 
^Qfoogh a reasonable protection. 



Mr. Garfield's comprehensive mind and 
liberal spirit reooiled irom a state of perma- 
nent protection. Still he believed that pro- 
tection/or the time was essential to ultimate 
freedom of trade. Such is his pomtion to- 
day. Here it may be said that American 
commerce in 1866 was a honse of a thousand 
gables. The Tariff law of 1861 attempted to 
fornish each roof, no matter bow small, with 
troogh and sponting to carry even the drib- 
lets of revenue to the great national reservoir 
at Washington. The system was piotnresqne 
and striking, bnt inconvenient and costly. 
Mr. Garfield baa always favored the removal 
of mnch of this complicated machinery. He 
' has held that the system can be greatly sim- 
plified, and that the importer and traveler 
can be relieved of much vexation and ex- 
pense witboat endangering domestdc indus- 
try or the national revennes. Hia full riewa 
on the Tariff will be presented in bis own 
words in another place. 

In February. 1866, the NaUonal Associ- 
ation of School SnperintendentB held its 
annual meeting in Washington Oity. One 
ot its labors was to draft a memorial, pray- 
ing Congress to establish a National Boreaa 
or Department of Education. As Mr. Gar- 
field bad once been an edncator, and was 
still known as on ardent friend of educa- 
tion, the management of the memorial was 
intrusted to him. The House referred it to 
a select committee, of which he was chdr- 
man. This committee reported a "Bill to 
establish a National Bureau of Education." 
June 6, 1866, be made aa able speech in 
support of this bill. At first the measure 
was lost by a decided majority. Subse- 
quently it was reconsidered and passed, 
rbe concurrence of the Senate and the Pres- 
ident's approval made the bill a law. It 
was almost wholly owing to him that this 
important measure was carried. He gave 
it not only bis earnest support in the com- 
mittee and on the floor, bnt made an ener- 
getic private canvass among the members. 
Since its creation, he has defended the 
Boreaa ag^st all assaults; and if some of 
its original powers have since been sheared 
away, and its efficiency thereby mach im- 
paired, it has not been without his earnest 
protest. 

It is proper here to depart from strict 
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chronological order to give an account of 
General Garfield^s later labors in the cause 
of National Edacation. lie made a short, 
though forcible speech on ^* National Aid to 
Education," February 6, 1872. Agam, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1879, he discussed elaborately, in 
a most enlightened and libera] spirit, the 
" Relation of the National Government to 
Science." Before the subject is here dis- 
missed, it should he said, these speeches 
show their author to be one of the ablest 
and most zealous friends of education in 
the country, fully deserving the eulogy of 
Senator Hoar : ** He was one of the earliest 
and foremost advocates of building up the 
educational interests of the South, at the 
national charge." Before this Congress 
also came the troublesome reconstruction 
questions growing out of the war. From 
the first, Mr. Garfield bore an important 
part in the debates on this subject. Feb- 
ruary 1, 1866, the House having under con- 
sideration the " Bill to enlarge the Powers 
of the Freedmen's Bureau," he made a care- 
fully prepared speech on the *' Restoration 
of the Rebel States." " Remarks " made 
February 8 and 12, 1867, on the "Bill to 
Place the Rebel States under Military Con- 
trol," will be found in "The Globe" for the 
session. 

The first angry notes of the conflict with 
President Johnson, that culminated in the 
impeachment of 1868, were heard early in 
the Thirty-ninth Congress. They became 
more and more angry as time wore on. On 
all questions at issue between the legisla- 
tive and the executive authority, Mr. Gar- 
field stood resolutely with his party. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the reor- 
ganization of the army was going on. His 
transferral from the Military Committee to 
the Ways and Means subtracted nothing 
from his interest in the army. His great fa- 
miliarity with army matters, as well as his 
general qualities as a legislator, were of sub- 
stantial value, hoth to Congress and to the 
country, on this subject. 

Before closing the sketch of his services 
in this Congress, two of his outside labors 
may be referred to. March 6, 1866, he 
made the argument on the Milligan and 
Bowles case, in the Supreme Court, that 
will be referred to at length in Chapter 



YII. He had also been retained as ooo* ' 

sel to defend the wUl of Alexander Canf* 
bell, of Bethany, West Yirgima, then xi' 
cently deceased. A quarter of a rniOiai 
dollars was involved. Expecting the cm 
to come to trial at an early daj, he made I 
thorough study of the law of wiUfi. In^ 
spring of 1868 he tried the case before ref- 
erees, in Wellsburg, West Virginia. He mai- 
aged it with great ability, and the refereo, 
finding that Mr. Campbell was of ^^sooad 
disposing mind and memory " when the wiH 
was made, decided that it was valid. 

The close of the session, March 4, 1867, 
found Mr. Garfield's health verj mnoh im- 
paired by his onerous duties in the House, 
by other pubhc and professional duties, and 
by assiduous private study. He therefore 
determined to gratify a long-cheiished de- 
sire, and if possible to restore his health, by 
a trip to Europe. This trip, lasting four 
months, is one of the most pleasing and in- 
teresting episodes of his life< Its history 
must be left to the biograpliers. SofiQoe it to 
say, he made the most of it. According to 
his customary habit whenever he has any- 
thing important to do, he laid out a regular 
plan of travel, and pursued his observations 
and other studies in methodical order. He 
came home just before the first session of 
the Fortieth Congress, his mind full of new 
facts, ideas, and impressions, <and his health 
fully recovered. If some reader is wearied 
by this long recital of political facts, per- 
haps he can refresh his mind with this 
report of a sermon delivered in Chester 
Cathedral by Dr. Neale of Liverpool, Hono- 
rary Canon of the Cathedral, and reported by 
General Garfield in a private letter to the 
author of this Text-Book, dated London, Au- 
gust 2, 1867: 

The text was from Luke : " This do in r^ 
membrance of me.'* He commenced by saying 
that the meaning of the Lord's Supper, as difl- 
cnssed by Luther and the Church of Rome, waB 
settled by the Church of England when it became 
a Protestant Church; protesting, among other 
things, against the literal interpretation whick^ 
Rome put upon the ** hoe est corpus meum^^ of fb^ 
Saviour, and claiming it to be a novelty, an iuno" 
vation, a falling away from the ancient faith* 
For three hundred years this question had been- 
at rest in the Church of England ; but for the last 
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few years there has been a current setting back 
toward Rome, till at last a bishop, the head of the 
ancient Diocese of Salisbury, has declared, in his 
solemn charge to his subordinates, that the Lord's 
Supper is the real presence, that the wine is a 
bloody sacrifice, and that all His officiating min- 
isters are sacrificial priests. 

He would confront the Bishop of Salisbury 
with the declaration of his noble predecessor. 
Bishop Jewell, who discussed this very question 
three hundred years ago, and told the priests of 
Rome that, if they would prove that the body of 
Christ was in a thousand places at the same time, 
he would turn Papist. The present Bishop ought 
not to turn till he can give as strong proof. 

He then considered the Lord's Supper as mean- 
ing four things : 

1. Jiemembrance of an ahaent finend. If He is 
here, why cat in remembrance of Him ? His ab- 
sence is implied in the text In another place 
we are told where His body now is — at the right 
hand of Crod ; and He will remain there till all 
his foes are subdued. The real presence is found 
in the " Lo ! I am with you always.'' The be- 
liever meets the real presence in prayer, not in 
remembrance. 

2. An open profession offaiih, "As often 
as you do this, you do show forth His death." 
To the early Christian this was a test which in- 
volved torture, and perhaps death. 

3. A pledge and vow of faithful service. For 
this reason it came to be called a sacrament. 
This is not a Biblical term ; it is borrowed from 
pagan Rome. When the Roman became a sol- 
dier, he took what was called a saeramentum^ or 
oath, to be true to the imperial banner. It is 
proper to use this pagan custom to illustrate 
the TOW which a Christian takes, in the ordi- 
nance of the Lord's Supper, to be faithful to 
the Captain of his salvation ; but we have no 
right to import a heathen word into our theology, 
and then base theological doctrines on secondary 
meanings of that word, It is incumbent on the 
ritualists to show how the word sacramentum came 
to mean an outward sign of an inward spiritual 
operation. By this abuse of the word they have 
come to use such jargon as this : " A thing may 
be sacramentally but not literally true." 

4. A personaUy appropriating enjoyment of 
Christ himself to one who rises to the full height 
of this great theme — the grace, power, and merit 
of the incarnation in the communion. But the 
Lord's Supper transforms neither the bread nor 
the eater. Whatever he is to it, it is to him. To 
some, the Supper is only a remembrance; to 
others, it is both remembrance and communion. 

3 



It should be remembrance of^ profession of^ 
pledge to, and communion with Christ himself. 

Id conclusion, Dr. Neale called upon all Chris- 
tians to rally to the defense of their ancient faith, 
and, finally, called upon all Englishmen, if they 
did not care for their reli^on^to rally against the 
new heresy if they would save their civil liberties. 
Protestantism had saved England from the fate 
of Spain Mtherto ; if we would not now fall as 
Spain fell, we must demand of the House of 
Lords, who were now considering this great ques- 
tion, to maintain the ancient faith of Protestant 



England. 
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Fortieth Congress, 1867-''69', 

How greatly Mr. Garfield's prominenee 
in the Honse of Representatives had grown 
since he entered it four years before, is shown 
by the indexes of " The Globe " for the ses- 
sions of '63-'64 and '67 'C8. In the first, the 
references to him fill half a column; in the 
second, three full columns. However, this 
greater number of references is partly ex- 
plained by the mass of minute details with, 
which his committee was overwhelmed.. 
Manifestly, it is impossible even to glance at 
the great majority of these references. All 
that can or need be done is, first, to say that 
he was active on all questions of prime im- 
portance ; and, second, to follow four or five 
of the principal lines of his activity. 

The zeal for specie resumption that was so 
general at the close of the war had now, in 
great degree, subsided. The original " Ohio 
idea," which was to pay the bonds in green- 
backs, had not only been promulgated by Mr. 
Pendleton, but it had been received with 
marked favor as well in other States as in 
Ohio. Even the Ohio Republican platform 
of 1867 showed a decided leaning toward the 
new heresy. After his return from Europe, 
but before the beginning of the session, Mr. 
Garfield was invited to make a political 
speech in Jefferson, Ohio. So strong were 
the tides running against resumption, that 
some of his friends, who were also resump- 
tionists, cautioned him not to touch the 
finances in the existing state of public feel- 
ing. Disregarding their counsel, he stated 
his convictions as strongly as ever^ declaring 
that before the nomination for Representa- 
tive in the District should occur, he wished it 
to be fully understood what his position, was. 
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Inflation was now ramptiDt. Thd conntrj 
was getting crazier in BpecnlaUoiL every day, 
and tlie Boil was being prepared for that rank 
crop of ecooomioal and financial Bcbemes 
that aprnng np witb sach laanrionce a few 
years later. In the Honae, as oa the ptat- 
form, Mr. Garfield stood fast to the remmp- 
tion colors. His strenaoas opposition to tlie 
popular tendenoies, together with the neces- 
sity of wholly reorganizing the committees, 
prohably explain why, in opposition to his 
wishes, be was not again put on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Ifeans, bnt was made 
chairman of the Committee on Ifilitary Af- 
fairs. Bisappointed as he was at the tnrn 
affairs had taken, ho was not the man to 
neglect ids public daUee becanae they were 
not all to his liking. 

Three years Lad now passed since the 
close of the war. Reconetruction was in 
rapid process of accomplishment The army 
was no longer needed in as large force as 
before in the South ; the semi-military peri- 
od was soon to ^ve way to the civil period ; 
and the army coald be considerably reduced. 
Besides, it stood in need of pretty tborongb 
reorganization, A vast avalanche of details 
was precipitated on the Committee ; ques- 
tions of bonnttes, of rank, of tbo staff, of the 
line, of pay, of claims, of rules and disci- 
pline, and of what not, had to be handled. 
Sncb matters gave small scope for that sort 
of activity wbicb attracts general attention 
or impresses men's imaginations; but they 
gave nntimited opportunity for hard work 
and for wisdom. - As Chairman of the Com- 
mitte, Ur. Garfield conducted a searching 
investigation into all the affairs of the army. 
Many of tJie most able, most experienced, 
and most prominent officers in the service 
were called to give expert testimony con- 
cerning the varioas subjects investigated. 
This testimony was submitted to the House, 
accompanied by an analysis and summing up 
from the pen of the Chairman. The intelli- 
gence that Mr. Garfield brought to the con- 
sideration of army affdrs, and bis apprecia- 
tion of the character and services of educated 
soldiers, as well as his own record as an able 
officer of volunteers, commended bim to the 
confidence of what may be called army 
otrclea. From that day the offlcera of all 
gra^m>erially the abler and better edu- 



cated, have felt that the interests of theuof 
would not be sacrificed to popnlor clamoi « 
to demagogy withont bis strenuous oppo- 

January 17, 1888, he contributed to& 
long reconstmotion debate a speech en- 
titled, "Reconstruction and the CeoslitiH 
tional Power of Congress to Control fl» 
Army" ("Globe" for the aeBraon 'eT-'68). 
Bead atthis distance, the most vigorous pan- 
graph in this speech is the following, wlucli 
is all the more intereatang reading now, b»- 
cause the Mqor-General denonnoed ia Iba 
opposition candidate for the Preeidency : 

Ur. Speaker, I will Dot repeat the long i 
logue of obstructions which lie [the President] hia 
thrown inthc way by virtue of Ihc power canfamd 
upon him in the Beconstmction law of IB8T; M 
I will allude to one eiampJe where he has taai 
In a major-general of the army a facile instniBiat 
with which more effectually to obstruct the worii 
of reconstruction. This case ia all the more pua- 
f ul because on otherwise meritorious officer, win 
bears honorable scars earned lu battle for IIk 
Union, has been made a party to the political □ud' 
ncBS whidi has so long narked the conduct of Die 
PrcsIdeDt. This General was sent into the district 
of Louisiana and Texas with a law of Congreu 
in Ilia bond, a law that commands Tiim to see that 
justice is admiDistered among the people of that 
country, and that no pretense of civil suthoiitj 
shall deter him from performing bis duty; and 
yet we find that officer ^ving lectures in the fOnn 
of proclamations and orders on what ought to be 
the relation between the civil and military depart- 
ments of the Oovemment. We sec him issuing 
a general order in which he declares that the dvi! } 
should not give way before tbe milltaiy. We 
hear him declaring that he finds nothing In the ' 
laws of LouiEiana and Texas to warrent his inter- 
ference ia the civil administration of those States. 
It is cot for him to say which should be first, the 
dvil or the military, in that rebel community. It 
is not for him to seardi the defunct laws of Loa- 
isiana and Texas for a guide to his conduct. It 
is for him to ol)ey the laws which he was sent 
there to execute. It is for him to aid in building 
up dvil govenunenta, rallter than preparing him- ' 
tilf lobe the Preaidentifd eandidaie of At party 
which gave him no sympathy when he was gal- 
lantly fighting the battles of the country. 

February 29, 1B68, the Honse being in 
Committee of the Whole on the Arliclea of 
Impeachment, Ifr. Garfield made a apeech, 
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not npon the articles as such, but on the 
qnestion of impeachment. He had been 
^ ^ absent in West Virginia when the House re- 
solved to impeach President Johnson. He 
now explained that his absence had pre- 
vented his voting for impeachment. (See 
*' Globe," March 2, 1868.) Here it should 
be stated that, in its earlier stages, he had 
resisted the impeachment movement on 
groimds of expediency ; but now the usurpa- 
tion of power in removing Secretary Stanton 
from the War Office convinced him that Mr. 
Johnson was dangerous to the country's 
peace, and that impeachment was his proper 
punishment. 

He opposed the measure to suspend the 
power of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
contract the currency at the rate of four 
million dollars a month. More than this, 
lie offered the following resolution : 

Hesolved, That the bill forbidding the further 
contraction of the currency bo recommitted to 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and that they 
be instructed to report to the Uouse such legis- 
lative measures as shall most speedily and safely 
lead to resumption of specie payments. 

On the 15th of May, 186d, he made an 
elaborate speech on "The Currency," that 
stands with the first of his great intellectual 
efforts. After pointing out the new turn that 
public questions were taking, he discussed 
in order the following topics: "The Hard 
Times," "From Peace to War," "From War 
to Peace," 'The Functions of Currency," 
" Relation of Currency to Prices," " Increase 
of the Currency is Taxation," "Its Chief 
Burden falls on the Laborer," " Depreciated 
Currency stimulates Speculation and Over- 
trading," " How much Currency is Needed ? " 
" Relation of Currency to Financial Panics," 
" Does the High Rate of Interest indicate an 
Insufficient Amount of Currency? " " Scar- 
city of Currency in the West," " Inconvertible 
Paper Money has no Fixed Value," " Paper- 
Money Delusions," " Real Cause of the Re- 
action," " Our Past Experience," " Colonial 
Paper," "Continental Currency," "Paper 
Money of tlie Revolution," " Provisions of the 
Constitution in Reference to Paper Money," 
" Necessity of a Settled Policy," " What has 
the Fortieth Congress Done in Reference to 
this Subject ? " " The Contraction Policy," 



" Plan for Restoring the Standard of Values," 
"English Precedents." It is hardly too 
much to say that this great speech is at once 
a sound-money manual and a cyclopasdia — a 
manual of doctrine and a cyclopaBdia of facts. 
Thinking that if it could be seen in Europe 
it would strengthen the public credit, the 
Secretary of the Treasury sent some copies 
abroad. One of these fell into the hands of 
John Bright. On Mr. Bright's motion, 
Garfield was elected an honorary member of. i 
the Cobden Club. It has been the fashion, 
in certain quarters, to assert that this elec- 
tion meant that General Garfield is a Free 
Trader ; than which nothing could be more 
silly, as it was intended only to recognize 
his great ability and services on financial 
subjects. Extended quotations will be made 
from this speech in another place. It can be 
found in full in "The Globe," May 15, 1868. 
The speech closed with this firm declaration : 

For my own part, my course is taken.. In 
view of all the facts of our situation, of all the 
terrible experiences of the past, both at home 
and abroad, and of the united testimony of the 
wisest and bravest statesmen who have lived and 
labored during the last century, it is my firm 
conviction that any considerable increase of the 
volume of our inconvertible paper money will 
shatter public credit, will paralyze industry, and 
oppress the poor ; and that the gradual restora- 
tion of our ancient standard of value will lead us, 
by the safest and surest paths, to national pros- 
perity and the steady pursuits of peace. 

July 15, 1868, Mr. Garfield made a speech 
in reply to Hons. F. A. Pike and B. F. But- 
ler, on " Taxation of United States Bonds."**^ 
(See appendix to "Globe," July 15, 1868.) 
His fundamental propositions were: 1. "That 
the law creating the bonds specially declares 
them exempt from all State and municipal 
taxation." 2. " Even if the law were silent 
on this subject, the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States interferes to prevent it." " In a 
long line of judicial decisions, extending over 
nearly half a century," he said, "it has been 
again and again declared by the Supreme 
Court that such taxation is forbidden by the 
Constitution." Again the English prece- 
dents came within the range of his discussion. 
Mr. Garfield now began to feel a measure 
of popular support, that earlier in the ses- 
sion he had not felt. General Grant had 
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forv led liiiii to a careful aUuly of htiitisticfl. 
So far yruA liu from being content merely to 
u$e slutitfticii, that lie btudicd them as a sci- 
enoe, and was ho led to study the Census, 
which, in tho Unitcil Stat<'is is the great in- 
strument by which statistics are gathered. 
He hud been deeply impressed by tho im]>er- 
fection of tho Census Keports, and was not 
louj; in discovering that the main oauso of tho 
imperfection lay in tho law itself. It was this 
conviction that caused him to introduce tho 
resolution of January 19, 1809. IIo now 
entered upon a vigorous study of tho sub- 
ject in all its braucbes. IIo exhausted the 
American literature of statistics and ccn- 
snses; then he turned to the lessons that 
Europe could teach him— England, France, 
and Belgium. The larger share of tho time 
that he could save from imperative duties, 
for a full year, were devoted to this study. 
April 6, 1869, ho made an admirable 
speech (see " Globe " of that dato), in which 
he discussed tho valno of statistics to the 
legislator, touched upon tho history of the 
science, pointed out some of the defects of 
tho old law of 1840, and suggested some of 
tho remedies. Two of his paragraphs may 
bo fitly quoted in this place : 

This is the ago of statistics, Mr. Speaker. 
The word *' statistics " itself did not exist nntil 
1749, whence wc dato the beginning of a new 
science on which modem legislation must be 
based, in order to be permanent. The treatise 
of Acbenwall, the German philosopher who orig- 
inated the word, laid the fo'imdation of many of 
the greatest reforms in modem legislation. Sta- 
tistics are State facts, facts for the consideration 
of statesmen, such as they may not neglect with 
safety. It has been truly said that " statistics 
are history in repose ; history is statistics in mo- 
tion." If we neglect the one, we shall deserve to 
be neglected by the other. Tho legislator with- 
out statistics is like the mariner at sea without 
the compass. Nothing can safely be committed 
to his guidance. A question of fearful importance, 
the well-being of this Republic, has aptated this 
House for many weeks. It is this : Are our rich 
men growing richer, and our poor growing poorer ? 
And how can this most vital question be settled, 
except by the most careful and honest examination 
of the facts ? Who can doubt that the next cen- 
BOB will reveal to us more important tmths con- 
cerning the situation of our people than any cen- 
ffOB ever taken by any nation ? By what stand- 
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anl could we mcaaure the viliie of a coqk^J 
perfect record of the conditton of thepeofb 
this country, and such facta as abouldexUik 
burdens and their strength f Who doite 
it would be a docoment of inestimaUenta 
the legislator and the Nation f How to 
it, how to accompllih it, ia the great qneriia 
We are near the end of a deeadetlnthi 
full of oarthquakci, and amid the tmnnlt n 
lost our reckoning. Wo do not yet 
tho stupendous changes through whidii* la 
passed, nor can we nntil the whole fidd bfl» 
veyed. If a thousand Toloanoes had beaM 
ing beneath tho ocean, tho mariner wodi 
new charts before he could safely nil te 
again. We are soon to set out on our m 
cade with a thousand new ftigmfn t^ ttoNth 
upon us by tho war. The way is traddoL Ik 
shall pilot us ? The war repealed a paitdla 
venerable census law. One schedule wu denlri 
to slaves. Thank God! it is useless nor. tt 
things have passed away, and a multitude fliw 
things are to bo hero recorded; and nolobljte 
things to bo taken, but the manner of UH/i 
them, requires a thorough remodeling it — - 
bands. If this Congress does not wor^iMtl^ 
tho demands of this great occasion, every mente 
must bear no small share of the odium tiitt jnilf 
attaches to men who fail to discharge dutitti 
momentous importance, which onoe neglected en 
never be performed. 
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By the opening of Congress in December, 
1869, the Select Committee had sat forty 
days, hearing tho testimony of experts, dis- 
cussing the Census in all its bearings, and 
maturing a Census bill. When this bill was 
introduced the House gave it prompt and 
thorough attention. Mr. Garfield made an 
elaborate speech, December 16th, in which 
he went over all the main points. The bill 
passed the House, but, unfortunately, was 
lost in the Senate, owing more to the person- 
al antagonisms of Senators than to any other 
cause. The loss of the bill was very greatly 
regretted by the most enUghtened politicians 
and citizens, and by none more keenly than 
by students of social science. So the Ninth 
Census had to be taken under the old law, 
with some slight modifications. While the 
Census of 1870 is superior to all preceding 
ones, mainly owing to a better superintend- 
ence, it is far from being what the Garfi^Jd bill 
would have given us. Still, these labors \mA 
not wholly lost to the country. Mr. Garfi M 
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introdnoed the old measare, w ith such modiS- 
cBtiona as foUer experience snggosted, into 
the Fortj-aixtli Oongresa. It was referred 
to the Select Committee on OenRus, of wliich 
Hod. S. S. Cox waa chairmaD. This gentle- 
man reported from the committee a new bill, 
the same in all its main features as the Gar- 
field bill, and thia became the law under 
which the CensuB of 1860 ia now being 
tatten. 

In the mean time the onrrency conflict 
waa going on with increased violence. The 
Presidential campaig^n of 18CS gave finati- 
cial heresies no permanent checlc. But in 
the midst of the storm a step forward was 
taken, the history of which must be here 
given both on acoonnt of its importance and 
on account of Ur. Garfield's instrumentality 
in bringing it about. 

December 14, 1868, he introduced into 
the House a bill to legalise gold contracts. 
This bill became part of a more comiireben- 
sive measure, viz., Mr. Schonclt's bill of 
JannaiT 20, 1869, "To Strengthen the pub- 
lie Credit, and Relating to Gold Contracts." 
This bill, variously amended, passed both 
Houses at the close of the session ; bat the 
President gave it a pocket veto. March Ig 
1869, at the first session of the Forty-Cst 
Congress, it was reintroduced into the ^om- 
it promptly passed both branches /^ Con- 
gress, and waa the first Act apj'o^et' by 
President Grant, It may bo fitly transcribed 

& il maded bg the Smote ia<l ffousc of Rep- 
raeniaiitet of Iht UnUcd SUca of America, ia 
Congrms aeiaaiUd, That, in order to remove any 
doubt aa to the purpose of ihc OovernmcDt to 
discha^ all just obligatknu to tbo public credi- 
tors, and to settle conflicting questiona nnd inter- 
pretations of the laws by virtue of whieli such 
obligations have been contractci!, it ia liercby 
provided and declared that the faith at the Uuited 
States is solemnly pledged to Ibc pnyracnt, in coin 
or its equivalent of all the obligitions of the 
United States not bearing interest, known as 
United States notes, and of all the interest-bear. 
log obligations of the United Sintps, oiccpl in 
cases where the lair autboridng the issue of aoy 
such obligation has expressly provided that the 
same may be paid in lawful money or other cur- 
rency than gold and silver. But none of said in- 
terest-bearing obligations not alrcaiJy due shall 
be redeemed or paid before maturity, unless nt 



such time United Stales notes shall bo convert- 
ible into coin at tho option of the holder, or un- 
less at such time bonds of the United States 
bearing a loner rate of interest than tho bonds 
to be redeemed can be sold at par in coin. And 
the United States also solemnly ploilges its faith 
to make provision at tho earliest practicable 
period for the redemption of the United States 

Approved March IS, 1860. 

Tbis law mny be coiled the great legal 
bulwark of the public credit from 1809 to 
187U, Attempts were maile to repeal it, but 
in vain. It was a plain declaration that the 
obligations of the Gov'*^inent were to be 
paid in coin; and b'^''^^'^i^h there could 
be no qaeation thaj-*® natio,. . ^^ pledged 
to coin paymenf I'«P"-°'""^^ - men de- 
nounced the ae-*"^ '^^ ""'•"•" , Hely 
some dec!ara»'«"'t' '' "^^""'^ <•"*• '* "^si 
cost the cop'^^y " thousand million doUars^^ 
It was w* '** ^^ "• SiS^ntic swindle. But 
as it ffV* ^ """ P"'"'' "^ •'epfli'ture for finan- 
cial /erationa, as well as legislation, men 
ca^ to acquiesce in it aa a, thing accora- 
pifehod ; and, in the subsequent financial 
storms that swept the country, thousands of 
en, who had been in doubt whether the 
■iginal acts authorizing the bonds and 
greenbacks required coin redemption, an- 
chored securely to tlie great atatute " to 
strengthen the public credit." Mr. Garfield's 
short though vigorous speech on the bill 
will be fonnd in tho appropriate place, de- 
livered Mm-ch 3, 1869^ (See "Globe" of 
that date.) 

A BBCotid important step toward resump- 
tion and sound money was taken by the 
Forty-first Congress, and nnder Mr. Garfield's 
lead. TJie cry was coming up from all quar- 
ters tliat tho currency waa insufficient to meet 
tlie wants of business. It was particnlarly 
loud from the Southern and Western States. 
Led partly by a sense of justice and partly 
by political prescience, he drew np, and in- 
troduced from his Committee, " A Bill to in- 
crease IJanking Facilities, and for other Pur- 
poses," The national banks were prepon- 
deratingly in tho older States. Not seeing 
tliat thia was mainly owing to the fact that 
these States owned the most of the banking 
capital of tba conntry, "Western and South- 
em men denounced the geographical distri- 
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bution of banks as nojast, and as working to 
their disadvantage. As no more banks 
couJd be organized under the law of 1864, 
which limited the total capital to $800,000,- 
000, they clamored for unrestricted bank- 
ing. Mr. Garfield saw that, if the Western 
States actually had more capital to embark 
in banking, the existing distribution was un- 
fair ; and he also saw that if, as he believed, 
they had no such capital, the opening to 
them of the opportunity would reduce the 
cry for more banks to a practical absurdity. 
His bill as finally passed is called ''An Act 
to provide for the Redemption of the Three 
, per cent. Tempon»^v Loan Certificates, and 
for an Inoreasej^ ^ 'National Bank Notes." 
It provided . ^"^** ^-000,000 in national 
notes mipt*" he issued , banking associa- 
tions,/**^ addition to the $^1^000,000 already 
iut^norized, the same to be ,4^^^ ^o banks 
^organized, or to be organized, U^hose States 
r and Territories having less thai^^jj^jp pj.^. 
portion under the existing apporwjQnignt. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, at tu close 
of each month, was to redeem and canc] gj^ 
amount of the three per cent, oertificatq 
not less than the total of notes so issued to 
the banks. It was also provided that the Sec- 
retary, under certain circumstances, should 
withdraw $25,000,000 of circulation from cer- 
tain of the existing banks, and apportion the 
same among the States and Territories hav- 
ing less than their fair proportion. These 
were the great features of the law; the 
minor ones may be -Emitted. Mr. Garfield 
made an able exposition of his scheme, in a 
speech delivered in the House, June 7, 1870, 
entitled ^'Currency and the Banks." He 
first presented his leading doctrines of 
money and currency, and then went on to 
present his redistributing -scheme. The doc- 
trinal part of this speech he has never sur- 
passed ; and, if space permitted, the whole 
of it would be reproduced in its appropri- 
ate place in this book. While the bill was 
pending, as he said, the critics on one side 
declared that it was a severe contraction 
measure ; on the other, they as stoutly as- 
serted that it would result in inflation. Ho 
denied both assertions, holding that it meant 
neither contraction nor inflation. In the 
end, it appeared that the complaining States 
had little or no capital to put into banks. | 



They did not come forward and claim the 
new facilities offered them. Practically, tiie 
matter stood where it had stood all along. 
StUl the enactment of this law was a substan- 
tial benefit to the country. For years afte^ 
ward, when the soft-money men called loud- 
ly for more money, the most telling reply to 
them was : *' Why did not the South and West 
accept what was held out to them in the Act 
of July 12, 1870? " There was no answer; 
the law was a rtductio ad ahsurdum of the 
inflation doctrine. 

June 15, 1870, Mr. Garfield made a sec- 
ond speech in favor of his bill. In those 
days our currency was often eulogized be- 
cause it was non-exportable ; it would not 
go abroad, it was said, but staid at home! 
To some minds this was a very taking fal- 
lacy. Some one was so rash as to state it 
on the floor of the House. Mr. Garfield ex- 
posed the sophism in a bit of humor that 
should not be lost : 

It is reported of an Englishman who was 
wrecked on a strange shore that, wandering along 
the coast, he came to a gallows with a victim 
hanging upon it, and that he fell down on his 
knees and thanked God that he at last beheld a 
^^ of civilization. But this is the first time I 
^^^ heard a financial philosopher express his 
gi^ti^ide that wc have a currency of such bad 
repute ^lat other nations will not receive it ; he 
is thankfu that it is not exportable. We have a 
great many 'x>mmoditie8 that are in such a con- 
dition that thej arc not exportable. Moldy flour, 
rusty wheat, ran<Sd butter, damaged cotton^ addled 
eggs, and spoiled goods generally are not export- 
able. But it never occurred to mc to be thankful 
for this putrescence. It is related m a quaint 
German book of humor that the inhabitants of 
Schildeberg, finding that other towns, with more 
public spirit than their own, had erected gibbets 
within their precincts, resolved that the town of 
Schildeberg should also have a gallows ; and one 
patriotic member of the town council offered a 
resolution that the benefits of this gallows should 
be reserved exclusively for the inhabitants of 
Schildeberg ! 

But little more can be done than to cata- 
logue the other speeches that Mr. Garfield 
made in this Congress. March 14, 1870, he 
made a cpeech on '^ Public Expenditures and 
Civil Service." That part of this speech re- 
lating to the second topio will be fonnd in 
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another place. April 1st, the same year, 
he made an elaborate speech on the Tariff. 
February 20, 1871, he ably discussed the 
McGrarrahan Claim. This was one of the 
many fraudulent claims to land in California, 
resting on pretended Mexican titles. His dis- 
cassion began with an examination of the 
Mexican law of titles, and closely followed the 
''claim" through the United States Courts, 
and through its successive appearances in 
the Land Office and in Congress. It closed 
with declaring the claim the *' greatest fraud 
ever recorded in the wildest romance of 
rascality." Toward the close of this Con- 
gress there came up a constitutional question, 
both curious and important. The Senate 
had originated a bill to reduce the income 
tax. The House resented this as an infringe- 
ment of its rights to originate ''all bills for 
raising revenue." Senators held that to re- 
duce a tax was, in no sense, a measure for 
" raising revenue." Representatives insisted 
that this clause ot the Constitution was in- 
tended to cover absolutely and exclusively 
the imposition, regulation, increase, diminu- 
tion, or repeal of taxes. Not even a synopsis 
of Mr. Garfield's masterly argument, delivered 
March 8, 1871, can be given. He stoutly 
maintained the claims of the House. He 
followed the subject through the constitu- 
tional history of both England and the United 
States. So thorough and convincing is this 
speech, that it has come to be an authority 
on its subject in both houses of Congress. 

December 13, 1869, the House instruct- 
ed the Committee on Banking and Currency 
"to investigate the causes that led to the 
unusual and extraordinary fluctuations of 
gold in the city of New York from the 21st 
to the 27th of September, 1860." This reso- 
lution led to the "Gold Panic" Report of 
March 1st following. From the very nature 
of the case, this investigation was most dif- 
ficult and most embarrassing : difficult fVom 
the very nature of the operations to be 
investigated; embarrassing because people 
in high station were said to be implicated. 
Keckless gold speculators, and equally reck- 
less Democratic politicians, boldly charged 
that the President and his family were par- 
ties to the conspiracy. The good name of 
the Republic required that the President 
should be convicted or vindicated ; while the 



security of honest business demanded that 
the light of day should be let into the oper- 
ations in gold which culminated in " Black 
Friday." As Chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. Garfield found his abilities taxed to the 
utmost in getting at the truth. Witnesses 
were examined both in New York and in 
Washington. At the end a very able report 
was presented, the findings of which can not 
be stated here further than to say that the 
White House was fully exonerated. 

Leave is taken of the Forty-first Congress 
with saying, that in it General Garfield made 
as many great speeches as in any other in 
which he ever sat. His activity grew out of 
the number and character of important ques- 
tions that came before Congress. I know of 
nothing that gives a stronger conviction ot 
his great abilities than these speeches, espe- 
cially when their dates are considered. At 
the second session of this Congress, between 
December 19th and June 15th following, 
only six months, he made the following 
speeches: "Ninth Census," "Public Expen- 
ditures and the Civil Service," '* The Tariff," 
" Currency and the Banks," " Debate on the 
Currency Bill " ; also the " Gold Panic " Re- 
port. Still the measure of his activity is not 
complete until we take into account the 
oonmiittee work and the short speeches, of 
which there are scores, that never found their 
way into pamphlet editions. The writer 
knows not where to find in the legislative 
history of our country anything that sur- 
passes this exhibition of mental power. 

V. 

Forty-sesond and Forty-third CoTvgresaes — 

1871-''75. 

General Garfield has never rendered the 
House of Representatives, or the public, 
more laborious and valuable services than 
as Chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Other services may have been 
more brilliant and striking; none surpass 
these in patient labor or in substantial value. 
In 1871 this Committee, though not standing 
first on the list of committees, was really 
the most important in the House. Its duties 
were the most constant and the most ex- 
hausting. This is shown by the fact that, 
when General Garfield held the chairman- 
ship, the Committee had the floor of the 
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House one third of the time. To prepare 
the twelve great bills, and to carry them in 
good form through the House, was a Her- 
colean task. Their simple preparation took 
80 mnch time that the work of the House 
was often delayed thereby. Chairman Gar- 
field organized his Committee at the short 
session in the spring of 1871. He induced 
the members to hold a special meeting in the 
fall before the long session should begin. 
This was partly to save time, and partly to 
prepare the way for some valuable reforms 
that were already shaping themselves in his 
mind. His special work these four years 
can be considered under these heads: 1. 
His studies on the subject of appropriatioDs; 
2. His relation to the Committee and to the 
House; 3. The reforms that he brought 
about. 

First, his studies. 

Once more Mr. Garfield resorted to 
Europe for her lessons. He studied very 
carefully both the origin and the growth of 
the British and French budgets. He looked 
closely into the annual budgets of both coun- 
tries in all their stages, and noted their re- 
lation to the work of government. He 
also carefully read the Budget speeches of 
the English Chancellors of the Exchequer 
for many years. Besides these more general 
studies, he went through the history of our 
own appropriations from 1789, finding that 
the method of appropriation had followed 
the well-known evolutional law. At first 
all the appropriations made by Congress for 
a year were put into one bill, to be expended 
by the departments. Some principal points 
and items were fixed by law, but large dis- 
cretionary powers were given to the heads 
of the departments, not only in reference to 
the number of subordinates but also in refer- 
ence to items of expenditure. Next came 
the breaking up of the one bill into hills. 
The first proper Annual Appropriation bill, 
in the present sense, came in 1823. Others 
followed in 1826, '28, and '44. In 1847 the 
annual appropriations were made in nine 
separate bills. Others were added from time 
to time until 1862,' when the differentiating 
process ceased: there were now twelve 
bills — Pensions, Legislative, Executive and 
Judicial, Consular and Diplomatic, Army, 
Navy, Military Academy, Post-OflSce, For- 



tifications, Indian, Sundry Civil, Deficiency, 
and Rivers and Harbors. At this time the 
main features of our present method of ap- 
propriations had appeared. Much, however, 
then remained to be done in making the 
appropriations more special, and in taking 
from executive officers their great discre- 
tionary powers. The control of the public 
money by Congress needed to be more direct, 
minute, and rigid. Considerable progress in 
the right direction was made from 1862 to 
1871, especially while Mr. Dawes of Massa- 
chusetts held the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee. But the method was still imperfect. 
In the first place, the appropriations needed 
to be more minutely analyzed in the bills. 
Then there were two kinds of appropria- 
tions — annual and permanent. The first are 
explained by their designation; the others 
were often indefinite in amount, as well as 
permanent in character. Frequently the law 
appropriated so much money to a given pur- 
pose as might be necessary. For years the 
Printing Bureau of the Treasury, sometimes 
employing twelve hundred men and wo- 
men, and expending three million dollars, 
was supported from a permanent appro- 
priation of one per cent, of all securities 
issued in the fiscal year. Mr. Garfield found 
that nearly one half of the expenses of the 
Government were provided for by these per- 
manent appropriations. Congress exercising 
no direct control over them. Besides, un- 
expended balances of appropriations had 
been accumulating in the bureaus from the 
beginning of the Government. Thus, if 
one hundred thousand dollars was appro- 
priated for a specific purpose, and any part 
of it remained unexpended at the end of 
the fiscal year, this balance stood on the 
books of the Treasury to the credit of the 
bureau, and could be used at any time for 
the purpose named. In 1872, when these 
balances were covered into the Treasury, 
they amounted to $174,000,000. Mr. Dawes 
had led in a movement to cut off this dan- 
gerous abuse ; but the work of reform was 
still far from complete when Mr. Garfield 
took the chairmanship of the Committee. 
There were also other abuses, the results of 
Congressional inaction or vicious action, 
that called loudly for reform. Still, an 
adequate idea of the work to be done has 
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xiot been given. Many appropriations, as 
the iresult of prodigal legislation in and f ol- 
loMTing the war, were excessive. These 
needed to be reduced, not recklessly by out- 
-ting off this or that with a blow of the knife, 
"but considerately, after comprehensive study 
of all the fiscal operations of the Govern- 
ment. What is more, that was the day of 
*' claims," both great and small. Prodigal 
legislation, the spread of communistic ideas, 
the losses of the South in the war, had 
brought forth an enormous host of men 
bent on finding their way into the public 
Treasury. These were to be resisted. Now 
the reader is in a position to form an ade- 
qaate idea of the work before the Commit- 
tee, and especially before its Chairman, in 
1871. 

Second, Mr. Garfield's relations to the 
Committee and to the House. 

At the meeting of the Committee in the 
fall of 1871, and subsequently as they ma- 
tured, Chidrman Garfield spread before his 
associates his ideas on the whole subject. 
He strove at the outset to call out the best 
energies of every man. The twelve great 
bills, as respected their preparation, intro- 
duction, and management in the House, were 
apportioned among the nine members, he 
taking the larger number. The member 
having a bill in charge was to manage it on 
the floor, and his fellow members were to 
rally to his support when support was need- 
ed. The work of the Committee was both 
defensive and offensive. As defensive, the 
men with claims and schemes were to be 
repelled. Still, as many just claims were 
presented, much winnowing and sifting was 
called for. As offensive, the Committee had 
to carry, often in the face of great opposi- 
tion, their reform measures. Perhaps no' 
conmiittee ever worked together in the ser- 
vice of the country more effectively and har- 
moniously. When the appropriations were 
under consideration, the members of the 
Committee, and especially the Chairman, 
were on their feet a large share of the time. 
Still it was a service that did not give large 
opportunity for such speeches as " go to the 
country" and Impress the popular imagi- 
nation; but it consumed endless ability, 
energy, and patience in the study, in com- 
mittee, and on the floor in running debate. 



Here it may be said, the work had been so 
weU done in the vacation of 1871 that six 
bills were introduced the first day of the 
session; and afterward they always came 
from the Committee with commendable 
promptitude. 

Third, the reforms that were effected. 

The classification of the purposes for 
which money was to be expended, and the 
specification of the amounts, were carried 
out much more minutely than ever before. 
Numerous and great discretionary powers of 
executive officers over the expenditures were 
withdrawn. With the exception of the in- 
terest on the public debt, which is neces- 
sarily provided for in the acts authorizing 
the loans, the expenses of the Smithsonian 
Institution, which come from the great trust 
confided by Mr. Smithson to Congress, and 
others of small importance, the permanent 
appropriations were wholly cut off. By 
successive steps, the unexpended balances 
were all covered into the Treasury ; and it is 
now the law that any surplus of appropria- 
tions for any object remaining at the end of 
the fiscal year, unless it is needed to execute 
contracts already made, shall at once lapse 
to the Treasury. Withal, large reductions 
were made in the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. Of course this was largely due to 
the lengthening distance of the war. Many 
claims growing out of the war had been paid 
off. Interest had been considerably reduced 
by the reduction of the public debt, and by 
lowering rates of interest. Besides, a spirit 
of economy was returning both to Congress 
and to the country. But when proper allow- 
ance is made for all these things, great credit 
is still due to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and especially to Chairman Garfield, 
from 1871 to 1875, for the reduction of the 
national expenditures. It should be added 
that all these reforms were made in the face 
of strenuous opposition. Naturally they en- 
countered the hostility of all lovers of large 
appropriations and all holders of claims. 
Executive officers, too, fond of having abun- 
dant funds at their disposal, resisted both the 
covering of the unexpended balances into 
the Treasury and the ri^d provisions of law 
by which, at the close of each fiscal year, 
such balances go at once into the general 
fund. 
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In his study of national expenditures, 
General Garfield strove to discover the law 
by which they increase and diminish. He 
saw that, in time of peace, the best gauge, 
in a given state of civilization, is population. 
But it does not cost as much per capita to 
govern twenty million people as one million. 
Hence, while population tends to increase 
by a geometrical ratio, expenditures should 
increase only by an arithmetical ratio. The 
amount ^er capita should fall off. European 
countries, whose population does not expand 
territorially, but only increases in density, 
follow this law. So statistics teach. But in 
a country like ours the territorial element 
plays an important part. Thus far our 
boundaries have continued to widen and new 
States to be organized, both in the old ter- 
ritory and in the new. He found, there- 
fore, that two main forces act in the ordi- 
nary movement of our expenditures: the 
natural growth of population, and the exten- 
sion of our territory and increase in the num- 
ber of our States. He held further that, 
while the ordinary expenditures would tend 
to increase from year to year after the Nation 
had reached the bottom of the incliued .plane 
reaching downward from the war, "they 
ought not to increase by the same per cent, 
from year to year ; the rate of increase ought 
gradually to grow less." He next inquired 
concerning the effect of wars on national 
expenditures, finding them a disturbing ele- 
ment of enormous power. The whole in- 
quiry involved a most difficult inductive 
investigation. 

The following paragraphs from his speech 
of January 23, 1872, " Public Expenditures, 
their Increase and Diminution," show the 
conclusions reached : 

Throughout our history there may be seen a 
curious uniformity in the movement of the annual 
expenditures for the years immediately following 
a war. Wo have not the data to determine how 
long it was, after the war of Independence, before 
the expenditures ceased to decrease, that is, be- 
fore they reached the point where their natural 
growth more than balanced the tendency to reduc- 
tion of war expenditure ; but in the years imme- 
diately following all our subsequent wars, the de- 
crease has continued for a period almost exactly 
twice the length of the war itself. 

After the war of 1812-'15, the expenditures 



continued to decline for eight years, reaching t!he 
lowest point in 1823. 

After the Seminole War, which ran through 
three years, 1836, 1837, 1838, the new leyel 
was not reached until 1844, six years after its 
close. 

After the Mexican War, which lasted two 
years, it took four years (until 1852) to reach 
the new level of peace. 

It is, perhaps, unsafe to base our calculations 
for the future on these analogies ; but the wan 
already refeiTcd to have been of such varied 
character, and their financial effects have been so 
uniform, as to make it not unreasonable to expect 
that a similar result will follow our late war. If 
so, the decrease of national expenditures, exclusive 
of the principal and interest of the public debty 
will conthiue until 1876 or 1876. 

It will be seen by an analysis of our current 
expenditures that, exclusive of charges on the 
public debt, nearly $50,000,000 are expcndi* 
tares directly for the late war. Many of these 
expenditures will not appear agiun, sudi as the 
bounty and back pay of volunteer soldiers, and 
payment of illegal captures of British vessels and 
cargoes. We may reasonably expect that the 
expenditures for pensions will hereafter steadily 
decrease, unless our legislation should be unwar- 
rantably extravagant. We may also expect a 
large decrease in expenditures for the Internal 
Revenue Department. Possibly we may ulti- 
mately be able to abolish that department alto- 
gether. In the accounting and disbursing bureaus 
of the Treasury Department, we may also expect 
a further reduction of the force now employed in 
settling war claims. 

We can not expect so rapid a reduction of the 
public debt, and its burden of interest, as we have 
witnessed for the last three years ; but the redac- 
tion will doubtless continue, and the burden of 
interest will constantly decrease. I know it is 
not safe to attempt to forecast the future, but I 
venture to express the belief that, if peace con- 
tinues, the year 1876 will witness our ordinary 
expenditures reduced to $135,000,000, and the 
interest on our public debt to $95,000,000, mak- 
ing our total expenditures, exclusive of payment 
on the principal of the public debt, $230,000,- 
000. Judging from our own experience, and 
from that of other nations, we may not hope, 
thereafter, to reach a lower figure. 



In an article contributed to the "North 
American Keview" for June, 1879, General 
Garfield quoted these paragraphs, and then 
discussed them. Seven years had passed 
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since lie had announced his law in 1872. This speech in the House entitled *^ Currency and 

is his discussion : the Public Faith," against Mr. Maynard's bill 

^ . . • ......,,. ,x ^ V to provide for free banking. This bill was the 

Reviewing the subject in the light of subse- ^.^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

que^c.penence,itwillbescentha^^^^^ President Grant, Apkl 22, 1874, met with 
of reduction of expenditures from the war level _ _ ^ » f mi -.^ . , 

has been very nearly in accordance with these «^«^ ^^^^^ approval. The President char- 

expectations of seven years ago. acterized the bill as " a departure from true 

The actual expenditures since the war, in- principles of finance, national interest, na- 

cluding interest on the public debt, as shown by Clonal obligations to creditors. Congressional 

the official record, were as follows: promises, party pledges on the part of both 

1866, $1,297,666,224 41 18Y2, |27Y,617,962 07 Political parties, and of personal views and 

1866, 620,809,416 99 1873, 200,346,246 83 promises made " by himself in all his annual 

1867, 357,642,676 16 1874, 287,183,873 17 messages and in each of his inaugural ad- 

1868, 877,340,284 86 1876, 274,628,392 84 dresses. 

1869, 322,866,277 80 1876, 268,459,797 83 General Garfield bore an important part 
, 1870, 309,668,660 76 1877, 238,660,008 93 in the legislation of 1871 to enforce the 

1871, 292,177,188 25 1878, 236,964,326 80 Fourteenth Amendment. That was the day 

Omitting the first of these years, in which of the Ku-B^lux Klan, and large districts of 

the enormous payments to the army swelled the the South were full of violence and outrage, 

aggregate of expenses to $1,297,000,000, and Friends of the Union and of liberty gener- 

beginning with the first full year after the termi« ally felt that whatever the National Govem- 

nation of the war, it will be seen that the ex- ment could do, within the powers of the Con- 

penditures have been reduced, at first very rap- stitution, to afford protection to Southern 

idly, and then more slowly, from $520,000,000 in Unionists, white and black, should be done. 

1866 to about $237,000,000 m-1878. Southern RepubUcans, especially, demanded 

The estimate quoted above was that in 1876 that something should be done to prevent 

expenditures would be reduced to $230,000,000, ^^^ wholesale disfranchisement of citizens in 

including $96,000,000 for interest on the public rn any Southern States. A very stringent 

debt. In 1877, one year later than the estimated . i, xi • j i. i ^.^ 
7^ , ,* \. . , , ^ .„„^ ^,,^ measure to reach this end was brought for- 
. date, the actual reduction had reached $238,000,- j . />, tj. ^ n j. 
. 00^ including $97,000,000 for interest on the ^a^d in Congress. It went so far as to au- 
. pubKc debt [He means the expenditures had f f ^^ *^^ President to suspend the writ of 
• been reduced to $288,000,000.] ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^®^^^® ^^^^^'^ ^»^» ^^ *^ 
It is evident that in 1877 we had very nearly ^^^^^ *^® °^ilitia, if ho deeiped it necessary, 
reached the Umit of possible reduction, for the *o aid the regular army. General Garfield 
[ aggregate expenditures of 1878 show a reduction shared folly the opinion of his party, to the 
t below that of the preceding year of less than effect that all the power of the General 
L $2,000,000 ; and the expenditures, actual and Government should be invoked to check vio- 
estimated, for the current year ending June 30, lence and to protect citizens. But he re- 
1879, are $240,000,000. It thus appears that coiled from what he deemed the extreme 
1878 was the turning-point from which, under features of the pending bill. In a very able 
the influence of the elements of normal growth, we speech, entitled " Enforcement of the Four- 
may expect a constant, though it ought to be a teenth Amendment," April 4, 1871, he went 
small, annual increase of expenditures. over the whole ground of the discussion. 
Probably this comes as near to scientific This is his introduction : 

statesmanship as anything our country has »r o 1 t * vi * j x j ^1 

__ , ^ . ^^ , , Mr. Speaker, I am not able to understand the 

■ seen. The speech of 1872, and two others, ^^^^^ organization of the man who can consider 

called "Revenues and Expenditures," March ^^^ ^.^^^ ^^ ^^^ 3^^.^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ -^ ^^^^^ ^3 

6, 1874, and " Appropnations of the Forty- f^^ f^om very great difficulties. He must be a 

third Congress," June 23, 1874, come the man of very moderate abiUties, whose ignorance 

nearest of anything in the American Con- is bliss, or a man of transcendent genius, whom 

gresB to being what, in England, are called no difficulties can daunt and whose clear vision 

*' Budget speeohes." no doud can obscure. 

April 8, 1874, General Garfield made a The distinguished gentleman (Mr. Shellabar- 
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ger) who introduced the bill from the Committee the Prussian cannon had scarcely ceased tl 

very appropriately said that it requires us to en- ing agunst the walls of Paris, a deputy of 

ter upon unexplored tenitory. That territory, rose in the National Assembly and moyed u 

Mr. Speaker, is the neutral ground of all political first step toward the safety of his oountry, tlifti 

philosophy ; the neutral ground for which rival committee of thirty should be chosen, to be 

theories have been struggling in all ages. There the Committee of Decentralization. But it 

arc two ideas so utterly antagonistic that when, too late to save France from the fearful 

in any nation, cither has gained absolute and com- from despotism. The news comes to us, 

plcte possession of that neutral ground, the ruin the sea, that on Saturday last the cry was 

of that nation has invariably followed. The one through France, *' Death to the priests, and deift' 

is that despotism which swallows and absorbs all to the rich ! " and the swords of the dtizeoB 

power in a single central government ; the other that new republic are now wet with each otlnMl^ 

is that extreme doctrine of local sovereignty blood. ■£ 

which makes nationality impossible, and resolves | c 

a general government into anarchy and chaos. It ^'^ ^^^^ ^^ argument can best be fihowi 

makes but Uttle difiference as to the final result ^7 quoting his own subheads: "Equipdiei 

which of these ideas drives the other from the ©^ ^^^ Government^" "Local Self-Govai- 

field ; in either case, ruin follows. ment," " Protection of Persons and Pro; 

The result exhibited by the one was seen hi before the Late Amendment," " Protectiot 

the Amphictyonic and Achaean leagues of ancient of Persons and Property under the Lata 

Greece, of which Madison, in the twentieth num- Amendment," " First Section of the FoQ^ 

ber of " The Federalist," says : teenth Amendment," " The Rejected Amead- 

The Inevitable wsuit of all was imbecility In the gov. ment," " The Amendment as Adopted," 

ermnent, discord among the provinces, foreign influences ** The Rejected and Adopted Amendmentl 

and.indignities a precarious existence in peace, and pecu- Compared," " Powers Granted in the Rfl* 

liar calamities In war. „ / „ ,, ^, ^ , . ,, w -t^ . ., % 

Section," " Citizenship," " Privileges and 

This is a fitting description of all nations who immunities of Citizens of the United States^' 

have carried the doctrine of local self-government u Guarantees of Life, Liberty, and P^ope^■ 

so far as to exclude the doctrine of nationaUty. . ,, « j, ^^ Protection of the Laws," "En- 

They were not nations, but mere leagues bound ^^...^^^^ of the Amendments," " BiU to 
together by common consent, ready to fall to^. ^, -^.^.1 t -% a* 

• * *i: ^ J ^ * / V Enforce the Fourteenth Amendment'* 

pieces at the demand of any refractory member, uur 4.* i j i^ 

The opposing idea was never better illustrated ^ ^^* ,, 

than when Louis XIV entered the French Assem- This speech was very distasteful to the 

bly, booted and spurred, and ^rded with the majority of his party m the House, perhaps 

sword of ancestral kings, and said to the depu- a^s^ ^ t^® country. Southern Republicans 

ties of France, "The State! I am the State ! " particularly spoke of it with bitterness." 

Between these opposite and extreme theories For a time it looked as though the party 

of government, the people have been tossed from might split on this question. However, Mr. 

century to century ; and it has been only when Garfield did not stand alone ; enough of the 

these ideas have been in reasonable equipoise, leading members of his party stood with 

when this neutral ground has been held in joint him to prevent the passage of the bilL The 

occupancy, and usurped by neither, that popular inside party history of that day need not be 

liberty and national life have been possible. How here given. Finally, a compromise was ef- ' 

many striking illustrations of this do we see in f ected ; the features of the bill to which he • 

the history of France I The despotism of Louis ^j^^j^cted were cut away ; the new bill passed, 

XIV, followed by a reign of terror, when Uberty ^^ ^^^^^ ^ j^^ ^p^ 20, 1871. This 

had run mad and France was a vast scene of ^ j^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^j^ ^^ 

blood and ruhi ! We see it agam m our day. * ^^^ .^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^.^ , 

Only a few years ago the theory of personal gov. *^ ,/ ^ « ,, tt . . x / ^.t. j '< 

X v 1 1 J • *!. u J * XT 1 pathy for Southern Umomsts, to the moder- i 

emment had placed m the hands of Napoleon *^. . ,. . ^ i . ^i. im r> m-x 

HI absolute and irresponsible power. The com- ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^®^8» *^ ^^^ ^^«^^® ^^ °"^*«^ 

munes of France Were crushed, and local liberty methods in time of peace, and to his wis- 

existed no longer. Then foUowed Sedan and the dom. Probably few men can be found to- 

rest. On the first day of last month, when France day, who regret that his views prevailed in 

was tiying to rebuild her ruined government, when the contest of 1871. Two other Congres- 
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Biioiial speeches of this iteriod are these: 
*' National Aid to Education," Fehruary 6, 
1872, characterized already, and "Cheap 
Transportation and Railways," June 22, 
1874. 

It was in this period of four years that 
.Mr. Garfield performed a delicate hut inipor- 
tazLt public service in the Far "West. Many 
. years before, the Flathead Indians, long 
' residents of the Bitter-Root Valley, Mon- 
tana, had agreed to leave that valley and re- 
move to the Jocko Reservation on the call 
of the Government. The time had now 
come, in the judgment of the Washington 
'authorities, for the removal to be "made. 
Bat the Flatheads were very unwilling to 
|{o. They were deeply attached to their an- 
cestral home. The matter was still further 
complicated by the action of many of the 
Betders who had reached that wild region. 
These were anxious to bring on a war,. both 
that the Flatheads might be exterminated, 
and that they might themselves fatten on 
the spoils of an Indian war. These Indians 
were a superior tribe; their history is of 
peculiar interest, but can not be here recited. 
General Garfield was sent out as a Special 
Commissioner in the summer of 1873 ; and 
he conducted the difficult business intrusted 
to him with such ability, that their removal 
to the Jocko Reservation was effected with- 
out bloodshed. 

It was in the Forty-second Congress that 
the Credit Mobilier developments, which so 
alarmed and aroused the country, were made. 
It was also at the very close of this Congress 
that the increase of salaries was enacted. 
The third of the current *' charges " against 
General Garfield — ^the De Golyer pavement — 
came later. These matters will receive full 
consideration further on ; but it will be well 
here to follow them through the politics of 
his own district and State. 

The Western Reserve is Northeast Ghio. 
It was originally settled by New Englanders, 
and its population has the thrift, the keen 
intelligence, the habits of local self-govern- 
ment, the political histincts, and the morals 
of New England. The mail-clerks on Mr. 
Yanderbilt^s railroad say that there is no 
population of equal numbers on the long line 
reaching from New York to Chicago that 
writes and reads so many letters, and that 



receives so much reading matter through the 
mails. 

The Nineteenth Ohio Congressional Dis- 
trict is the eastern part of the Reserve. 
Probably it has retained the Now England 
blood and traditions in a higher degree of 
purity than any other part. It early became 
deeply interested in the Anti-slavery move- 
ment; and this greatly quickened the inter- 
est of the people in public affairs. What is 
more, this district had formed a set of most 
valuable traditions of its own. In 1823 it 
elected Elisha Whittlesey to Congress, and 
kept him there until 1889, a period of six- 
teen years. Mr. Whittlesey may not have 
been a man of extraordinary mental force, 
but he was a man of clear intelligence, of 
trained ability, and of varied knowledge. 
Above all, no man of greater probity ever 
sat in the halls of legislation. It was his un- 
sullied honesty, more than his ability, that 
led President Taylor to appoint him Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, an office that he held 
through two Presidential terms. Here, by 
his unquestioned honesty, he, first of all men 
as far as I know, won the name of " Watch- 
dog of the Treasury." On the retirement of 
Mr. Whittlesey from Congress, Joshua R. 
Giddings steps upon the scene. IIo repre- 
sents the district twenty years and then re- 
tires. Mr. Giddings was one of the old Anti- 
slavery leaders ; to borrow a figure from one 
of Garfield^s old speeches, Giddings was al- 
ways found, like the white plume of Navarre, 
in the front of the battle. lie was a man of 
great ability, probity, and honor. The 
marked political character of the Nineteenth 
District was formed during the eight terms 
of Mr. Whittlesey and the ten terms of Mr. 
Giddings. No district in the Union had a 
larger Republican majority, and it stood 
correspondingly high in all the elements of 
political character. No constituency, in all 
the particulars named, could appeal more 
strongly to the ambition of a Republican 
statesman. 

Nowhere did the Mobilier and Salary 
matters make a deeper impression than on 
this most sensitive and jealous constituency. 
General Garfield had now represented it in 
five . successive Congresses ; and, althoup^h 
not then so well known as he is to-day, his 
name had crosied the continent to the West 
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and the ocean to the East. The District felt 
very proud of him. lie was nominated the 
first time by a small majority ; the second 
time without opposition. His third and 
fourth nominations were vigorously con- 
tested, but he triumphed so easily and so 
decisively that opposition fled the field, and 
left him in secure possession. No Repre- 
sentative held his constituency with a firmer 
hand. His tenure promised to be as long as 
that of Whittlesey or even Giddings. But 
now all was changed. A Republican con- 
vention, that met at Warren for some local 
purpose, demanded his resignation. Most 
men denounced, all regretted, none de- 
fended what hod been done. All that the 
stanchest friends of General Garfield pre- 
sumed to do was to say : " Wait until you 
hear the case; hear what Garfield has to 
say before you determine that he is a dis- 

m 

honest man." 

General Garfield issued his pamphlets, 
" Review of the Transactions of the Credit 
Mobilier Company " and " Increase of Sal- 
aries," from Washington, and then came on 
to Hiram. These pamphlets, with a person- 
al speech in Warren somewhat later, consti- 
tuted his direct defense. When the next 
campaign opened, he went as usual upon the 
stump. He discussed the charges against 
liimself when there was occasion to do so. 
For the rest, he grappled with the questions 
of the day. He went from county to coun- 
ty, and almost from village to village. His 
knowledge was so great, his argumentation 
so logical, his spirit so earnest, and his bear- 
ing, both public and private, so manly, 
that men began to ask: "Can it be true 
that Mr. Garfield is such a man as they tell 
us?" Prejudice yielded rapidly in some 
places, slowly in others, but surely in all. 
The next campaign it was the same thing 
over. GaVfield had now to be returned 
himself or leave public life. After a strug- 
gle that shook the District, he was nomi- 
nated by a three-fourths vote of the Con- 
vention. Two years later the resistance 
was less. By this time he had won back 
the masses. Only those who had been 
very violent in opposition now stood out. 
These had to be won back, one by one. 
Two years later there was no opposition 
whatever ; the District had been recaptured. 



In 1878 he was reelected by his old-tel ^ 
mtgority. Opposition was now no monl 
Men who had been most denunciatory weni 
now warmest in his praise; and it waj 
actually left to the friends who had stood { 
by him through all the storm to supply toA 
criticism as every public man needs to keep 
him in proper tone. When the Senat6rthi| 
question came up in the fall of 1879, tb« 
Republicans of the Nineteenth District M 
but one objection to his election — unwill^ 
ingness to lose him as their Representativci 
And now that he is on the way to the char 
of Washington, I may say no equal popa- 
lation between the two oceans will give lum 
a greater m^ority than this old oonstitoenej. 

Nor should I fail to mark how the 
victory was won, how the District was ^^ 
captured. It was not accomplished hj 
management. James A. Garfield is no 
"manager." It was not by flattering the 
people and appealing to popular passions. 
General Garfield is no demagogue. It wti 
by the earnest, straightforward exposition of 
solid political doctrine ; it was by the high 
bearing of the man ; in a word, it was by 
the impact of his mental and moral power 
upon intelligent and honest minds. • 

I may go further, and say, as it was in 
the District, so it was in the State. In a 
sense, in 1878, he had come to be the Rep- 
resentative of Ohio. He passed through a 
State as well as a district ordeal, and came 
out approved. As respects his thorough- 
going integrity, sincerity, and patriotism in 
all these transactions, there was now no 
shadow of doubt left on the minds of the 
great majority of his immediate constituents 
and of the good people of the State. 

vr. 

The Forty-fourth Congress, 1875-'77. 

With General Grant^s second administra- 
tion a great political change set in. In fact, 
it began before the close of his first admin- 
istration ; and it would have shown itself 
with marked power in the canvass of 1872, 
had it not been for the grotesque appear- 
ance made by Mr. Greeley's running for Pres- 
ident on a Democratic ticket. This reaction, 
only temporarily checked in 1872, set in again 
with more power than ever; so that in 1875 
the Democrats, the. first time since 1861, 
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.gained control of the House of Representa- 
tives. For twelve years General Garfield 
liad sat in a Bepnblican House; now he 
aaw the Democrats come to the front, while 
Hie Republicans marched to the rear. Since 
tbat day, in three successiye Congresses, he 
has been in the minority. His new situation 
Boggests some interesting reflections. 

When the Republicans took control of 

. the Government in 1861, their leaders, as a 
olass, had had no experience in constructive 
politics. They were mighty in pulling down; 
to build up, they had never tried. The four- 
teen years following, an enormous amount 
of constructive work was done, most of it 

- by the new men referred to in a previous 
section of this chapter. Although the Re- 
publicans were reduced to a ndnority in the 
House, they did not become a proper opposi- 
tion. Immediately the Democrats addressed 
themselves to destroying, or attempting to 
destroy, much that had been done. To some 
extent they were sobered by the sense of re- 
sponsibility; but they so used their new- 
found power as to alarm the conservative 

. instincts of the country. Democrats love to 
call themselves Oonservatives, and Repub- 
licans, Radicals; but, in the better sense, 
the names should be reversed. The elements 
of violence and recklessness are preponder- 
atingly in the Democratic party ; while the 
Republicans have a far larger share of the 
conservative intelligence of society. So it 
happened that the Republicans in the Honse, 
and General Garfield with them, have had 
for their principal work the defense of what 
had been accomplished, against the men who 
strove to prevent their accomplishing it in 
the first place. 

Another change now took place. The 
onus of legislation fell upon the Democrats. 
All the chairmen of committees were Demo- 
crats. Consequently, no^ Republican was so 
tied to committee-work as he had been be- 
fore. Especially' was this true of those who, 
like G^eneral Grarfield, had been heads of 
important committees. With no disposition 
to shrink duty, he now felt a sense of free- 
dom that he had never had before. He 
could no longer do the same work for the 
country that he had done, even if he de- 
sired to do so. Then the great politico- 
economic qnestiona, to which he had devoted 



so much time, were beginning to approach 
settlement. Putting all those things togeth- 
er, we can understand why it is that more 
of his work has been political, in the par- 
ty sense, since 1875 than before, lie was 
placed on the Ways and Moans Committee 
in 1875, to which also he has been assigned 
in each succeeding Congress. 

At the close of the war, a large number 
of the people of the South were laboring 
under political disabilities. These were rap- 
idly removed by Presidential proclamations, 
and by legislation. It is quite the fash- 
ion to speak of the severity with which the 
Republicans treated the' South. As a mat- 
ter of fact, no other people, under similar 
circumstances, were ever treated with so 
much clemency. Still there were several 
classes of men to whom the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution applied; 
and their disabilities could be removed only 
by legislation. Legislative clemency was ex- 
tended to these, as individaals or as classes, 
from time to time, until, in 1876, only seven 
hundred and fifty remained. Immediately 
on getting control of the House, the Demo- 
crats undertook, by law, to grant amnesty 
to these persons. They were told by the 
Republican leaders in the House that, if 
they would except the Confederate Presi- 
dent, the Republicans would not oppose the 
bill. This they declined, and the debate be- 
gan. Mr. Blaine made an aggressive speech 
in opposition to the bill, in which he charged 
upon Jefferson Davis complicity in the An- 
dersonville and other similar outrages. Hon. 
B. H. Hill of Georgia replied in a speech 
of extraordinary power and bitterness. He 
made a general attack upon the conduct of 
the Government, denied that Union soldiers 
had been starved and murdered in rebel 
prisons, and asserted that rebel soldiers had 
been cruelly treated in Northern prisons, 
especially in the one at Elmira, New York. 
January 12, 1876, Mr. Garfield replied to 
Mr. Hill in a powerful speech. He began 
with deprecating the course that tlio debate 
had taken. Then he went on to state tlie 
real point at issue. lieferring to the s[>eak- 
ers on the Democratic side, he said : ^* Any 
one who reads these sjieeches would not sus- 
pect that they were debating a simple pro[>- 
osition to relieve some citizens of pofitica] 
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and legal disabilities iacarred daring the 
war. For esample, had I been a casual 
reader, and not a listener, I should aa; that 
the chief proposition yesterday vas on ar- 
raignment of the administration of this Giov- 
emment daring the last fifteen years." He 
also deprecated the manner and spirit in 
■which the Amnesty bill was brought for- 
ward and urged. He spoke in a ooncilia- 
torj spirit of the great body of the Sonthem 
people, while insisting that they were wrong 
and the Nation right; they disloyal and the 
Nation loyal. Next, be declared that, as 
respected the measore nnder consideration, 
a^ were agreed concerning every hnman 
being of the seven hundred and fifty, save 
one. Ee then stated the question as to 
Davis thus : 

I do not object to Jefferson Davis because he 
was a coDSpicuoiia leader. Whatever ve may 
believe theologically, I do not believe in the doc- 
trine of vicarioas atonement tn poUtica. Jeffer- 
son Davis was no more guilty for taking up arms 
than any other man who went into tbe rebeltioa 
with equal intelligence. But this Is tbe ques- 
tion : In tbe liigb court of war did be practice 
according to its well-known taws — the laws of 
nations f Did he, in appealing to war, obey the 
Inns of war ; or did ho so violate those laws, that 
justice to tboae who suffered at his hands de- 
mands that he be not permitted to come back to 
bis old privileges in the Union ? That is the 
whole qoeation; and it is as plain and fair a 
question for deUberatJon as was ever debaled in 
tUa Bouse. 

He DOW went on to determine the facts : 
"Were there atrocities practiced in the South- 
em prisons? And if 90, was the Confederate 
President responsible? He sustained the 
affirmative of both propositions with an 
array of overwhelming proofs. The charge 
of Davis's complicity in the atrocities of 
Andersonville he snpported by a mass of 
evidence, much of it from rebel sources, that 
can leave no doubt of the fact upon any 
candid man capable of weighing testimony. 
He also disproved in the moat convincing 
manner the charge of cmelty to Confeder- 
erate soldiers in the Northern prisons. This 
speech settled the qnestion. Immediately 
the bill was withdrawn, and haq not nnoe 
been renewed. He dosed with the following 
words: 



And now, Ur. Speaker, I close aa I begia 
Toward those men who gallantly fonght lu la 
tbe field I cherish the klndeat feeling. I ftdt 
sincere reverence for the soldierly quallUcs tig 
displayed on many awell-fougbt battle-fieU. I 
hope the day will come irhen their awotda Bid 
ours will bo crossed over many a doorway of n 
children, who will remember the glory of thdt 
ancestors with pride. The high qualitlet A-' 
played in that conflict now belong to tbe wUa 
Nation. Let them be consecrated to tbe Union, nd 
itsfuturc peacoandglory. I shall hail that cont- 
craUon as a pledge and symbol of our perpeti^. 

But there was a claai of men referred to is 
the speech of the gentleman yeaterday for whom 
1 have never yet gained the Christian grace w 
sary to say the same thing. The gentleman uSi 
that, amid the thunder of battle, through its dii 
smoke, and above ita roar, they heard a voic 
from this side saying, " Brothers, come ! " I do 
not know whether he meant the same thing, trat 
I heard that voice behind us. I heard that vtdc^ 
and I recollect that I sent one of those wb« 
uttered it through our lines — a voice owned bj 
Tallandigbam. General Scott taM, tu the early 
days of tbe war, " When this war la over, I 
require all the physical and moral power of the 
Government to restrain tbe rage and fury of the 
non-combatants." It was that non-combatant 
Totce behind us that cried " Halloo I " to the oth- 
er side ; that always gave cheer and enconng^ 
ment to the enemy In our hour of darkncM. I 
have never forgotten and have not yet for^ven 
those Democrats of the North whose hearts were 
not warmed by the grand Insplrationa of t 
Union, but who stood back, finding fault, always 
crying disaster, rejoicing at our defeat, i 
glorying in our victory. If these are the v 
the gentleman heard, I am sorry he Is now uni- 
ted with those who uttered them. 

Bat to those most noble men. Democrats and 
Republicans, who together fought for the Union, 
I commend all the lessons of charity that tbe 
wisest and most beneficent men have taught 

I join you all In every aspiration that yon 
may eipresa to stay in this Union, to heal its 
wounds, to Increase its glory, and to foi^t the 
evils and bitterness of the past; but do not, for 
the sake of the three hundred thousand herde 
men who, maimed and bndscd, dn^ out thar 
weary Uvea, many of them carrying in thdr 
hearts horrible memories of what they sutFered 
In the prison-pen — do not ask us to vote to put 
back into power that man who was the cause of 
their Buffering— that man still nnaneled, nn- 
en, onfor^ven, undefended. 
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Near tho close of the long session of the 
Forty-fourth Congress, Hon. L. Q. 0. Lamar, 
of Mississippi, made a carefully prepared and 
very able speech on what may be called gen- 
eral politics. He began with deploring the 
evils of party; asserted his belief that the 
nugority of the American people were tired 
of party prejudices; that they greatly de- 
sired to put an end to public corruption, 
and to reform the legislative and adminis- 
trative evils of the Government. He de- 
plored that the national administration was 
▼ery corrupt ; that the civil service was in a 
deplorable state ; and that the people could 
not make reforms because the one hundred 
thousand civil office-holders, and the one 
hundred thousand expectants of such offices, 
would not let them. He said the Republi- 
can party was incapable of making the re- 
forms ; hence, he infeiTed that the Demo- 
crats should once more be brought into 
power. He said that there was no reason 
to distrust the South; that the South was 
prostrate, broken in their industries and in 
their power, while the North was rich and 
powerful; and they had united with the 
Democratic party because they could go no- 
where else for help and protection. He 
strove to allay all apprehensions in case the 
Democracy once more gained the control of 
the Government. He gave also a beautiful 
picture of the peace and security of the col- 
ored race in the South. Mr. Lamar^s pur- 
pose was to make a speech that should in- 
fluence public sentiment, especially Northern 
sentiment, in the pending Presidential elec- 
tion. He strove to make it as conciliatory 
as was possible to a man of Jiis temper and 
history. There was reason to think that he 
postponed his speech till near the end of the 
session, so as to prevent an adequate reply. 
Throughout, the speech was an aggressive 
and powerful arraignment of the Eepublican 
party. Mr. Garfield had received an intima- 
tion that the speech was coming ; so, when 
Mr. Lamar closed, he rose to reply. Other 
matters occupied the attention of the House 
the next day. August 4th he made the speech 
— one of the ablest of its kind that he has 
ever delivered — "Can the Democratic Party 
be safely intrusted with the Administration 
of the Government?" He began by ex- 
pressing his appreciation of all that portion 



of Lamar^s speech which had for its object 
the removel of prejudices and unkindly feel- 
ings springing out of the war. He then 
summed up the whole speech in a masterly 
manner. 

Next ho pointed out that Mr. Lamar^s 
speech was one of attack ; that he had 
wholly failed, not only to answer, but to 
ask, the question: ^^Oan the Democratic 
party be trusted with the Government? " 
He then addressed himself to this question, 
and, in a masterly review of our political 
history, showed that the war was one of 
ideas — freedom and slavery ; that out of slav- 
ery grew the narrow States*-rights theory 
and disunion ; that the Eepublican party had 
been the party of liberty and progress, while 
the Democrats had, at every step, been the 
party of obstruction and resistance. He 
produced abundant proofs that the South 
was full of violence and lawlessness; that 
the people lately in arms against the Gov- 
ernment had accepted the results of the war 
no further than physical force coerced them; 
and that even then, if it were in their pow- 
er, they would attempt a reversal of what 
had been done. He asserted that the South- 
ern people had made a great mistake in con- 
fiding their fortunes to the Democratic party. 
No summary can do justice to this masterly 
speech. Like the reply to Mr. Hill, it was. 
widely reproduced in the newspapers, and 
scattered by the hundred thousand copies in 
pamphlet editions. 

December 19th following, at the last ses- 
sion of this Congress, Mr. Garfield made one 
of the finest of his commemorative speeches, 
" John Winthrop and Samuel Adams." This 
will be more fully referred to in another 
place. 

"We come now to a series of transac- 
tions that will long remain the subject of 
vehement and passionate controversy: the 
Presidential canvass and election of 1876. 
Mr. Garfield's part in two of these transac- 
tions will now be presented in as brief a 
narrative as is consistent with clearness, and 
with as little color as possible. 

The election of 1876 was strenuously 
contested at every point. Believing that 
their continuance in power was required 
by the best interests of the country, the 
Republicans strove to elect their candi- 
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date. Insisting that the same interests de- 
manded the ejection of the Republicans 
from the seats of power and their own en- 
thronement, the Democrats did their utmost 
to carry the day. "When the smoke of No- 
vember 7th had lifted from the field, this 
was the situation that presented itself: There 
were in all three hundred and sixty-nine 
electors. Concerning one hundred and 
eighty-four Tilden electors and one hundred 
and sixty-six Hayes electors, there was no 
controversy. Unfortunately the remaining 
nineteen were in doubt. The Democrats 
claimed them, and the Republicans claimed 
them. If these should be counted for Mr. 
Tilden, that gentleman would be elected by 
a minority of eighteen ; if for Mr. Hayes, he 
would be elected by a majority of one. The 
nineteen electors were those of South Oaro- 
lina, Florida, and Louisiana. The elements 
of uncertainty out of which the later contro- 
versy grew were different in the different 
States. In Florida there were technical ques- 
tions of form ; in Louisiana fraud and intimi- 
dation were charged. It is difficult to ima- 
gine a state of political affairs more likely to 
engender passion and provoke questionable 
practices on both sides. For the rest, this 
narrative will be confined to the State of 
Louisiana, because Mr. Garfield had nothing 
to do with either of the other States. 

Hon. A. S. Hewitt, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, requested 
a number of prominent Democrats from dif- 
ferent States to go to New Orleans to wit- 
ness the counting, by the State Returning 
Board, of the popular vote for Presidential 
electors. President Grant also requested a 
number of prominent Republicans to go for 
a similar purpose. Mr. Garfield was one of 
those invited. He had reached Washington 
from Ohio November 9th, and the Presi- 
dent's dispatch from Philadelphia reached 
him the evening of the next day. This is 
the dispatch : " I would be gratified if you 
would go to New Orleans, to remain until 
the vote of Louisiana is counted. Governor 
Kellogg requests that reliable witnesses be 
sent to see that the canvass is a fair one. 
Answer." He replied that he could not go 
immediately, and that he would see the 
President on his return to Washington. At 
:the interview held the next evening, the 



President stated more fully the objects to bo 
gained by the embassy. The presence of 
well-known Northern citizens in New 0^ 
leans might serve to calm the agitation of 
the public mind. It was desirable to have 
some just-minded men present at the count- 
ing of the votes. Besides, Senators and 
Representatives could discuss the whole sab- 
ject more intelligently in Congress, where 
it was sure to come up at the opening of the 
session, from having familiarized themselves 
with it by such a visit. Hitherto General 
Garfield had hesitated. On personal grounds 
it was very inconvenient for him to go, and 
he saw that his going might subject him to 
unfavorable criticism. But when he had 
fully learned what the President's purposes 
were — especially when he learned that he 
was to be associated with such dbtingnished 
and honorable men as John Sherman, 
Oourtland Parker, Stanley Matthews, E. W. 
Stoughton, and others — ^his general objec- 
tions were removed, and he consented to 
go. He reached New Orleans November 
14th. The Democratic visitors, and some of 
the Bepublicans, had already arrived. 

On the 15th the Republican Committee 
received a communication from the Demo- 
cratic Committee proposing that the two 
committees should unite, in order that such 
influence as they possessed might ''be ex- 
erted in behalf of such a canvass of the votes 
actually cast as, by its fairness and impar- 
tiality, shall command the respect and acqui- 
escence of the American people of all par- 
ties." This overture was declined for a rea- 
son which can not be understood without 
some knowledge of the electoral law of 
Louisiana. 

In most of the States votes are canvassed 
in the places where they are cast. The 
judges of the election are the canvassers of 
the votes. Not only do these judges decide, 
under the law, as ballots are offered, who are 
entitled to vote, but they canvass and count 
the votes. If more votes are found in the 
box than there are names on the list, it is the 
duty of these canvassers, under the law, to 
purge the ballot-box. When their canvass 
and count are finished, they send the returns 
to the proper officers. When the returns 
reach the State Capital, in the case of State^ 
officers and Presidential electors, nothing 
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mains to be done bnt to put the returns from 
all the precincts together, to add np the col- 
umns of fignres, and to publish the results. 
In no proper sense is there a State Board of 
Oanyassers. Of course the law provides a 
remedy in case there has been fraud in any 
quarter. Such is the common procedure. 
But the State of Louisiana, years before the 
election of 1876, had ordained a different 
method of canvassing and counting votes. 
The ballots cast in all the precincts were 
to be sent in packages, properly authenti- 
oated by signatures and protected by seals, 
to a board of State canvassers, called a Be- 
turning Board. It was made the business of 
this Board to canvass all the votes, to count 
those that were found to be legal, and to 
make known the result. Questions of illegal 
voting that in Ohio and New York are settled 
by the local judges of elections, in Louisiana 
were settled by the State Board at the Capital 
of the State. The law f artlier provided the 
requisite machinery for taking testimony in 
disputed elections, both in the parishes and 
at the Capital. The circumstances that led 
to the enacting of this law need not be here 
recounted. Nor need the necessity of the 
law itself be canvassed. Every man is enti- 
tled to his own opinion, both as to the neces- 
sity and wisdom of the law. All that need 
be insisted on here is this : Such toaa the law 
of Louuiana in 1876, and such it had been 
for years. The courts had often given it ju- 
dicial interpretation. Accordingly it was the 
duty of the Board to determine, under the 
law and in view of all the testimony, what 
votes were legal. So the Republican Com- 
mittee replied to the Democratic that the 
functions of the Canvassing Board were in 
some cases judicial as well as ministerial; 
and that the Visiting Committee could not 
unite in an effort to influence the Board on 
behalf of " a canvass of the votes actually 
cast." They replied furthermore, that they 
had nothing whatever to do with influendng 
the Board; that an attempt on their part so 
to influence them would be an unwarrantable 
interference ; and that they were in Louisi- 
ana simply as witnesses of the canvass and 
count. 

The situation in Louisiana, to be more 
spedfio, was this : If all the votes forwarded 
from the voting precincts to New Orleans 



were counted, the Tilden electors were 
elected. But the Republicans of the State 
claimed that there had been gross fraud and 
intimidation in some parts of the State ; and 
that, if the votes were canvassed according 
to the law, the Hayes electors had been 
chosen. The law expressly declared it to be 
the duty of the Board, if they found that 
riot, tumult, acts of violence, intimidation, 
armed disturbances, treachery, or corrupt 
influences had materially interfered with 
the purity and freedom of the election at 
any poll or voting place, or prevented a suffi- 
cient number of the qualified electors thereat 
from registering and votmg materially to 
change the result of the said election, then 
they were not to count the votes from such 
precinct, but were to exclude them from the 
returns. In most of the parishes there were 
no contests ; but there were contests grow- 
ing out of alleged fraud and intimidation in 
several of the parishes. The whole issue 
depended upon the decision in these con- 
tested parishes. If the votes actually cast 
in these precincts were counted, the Tilden 
electors were chosen beyond question ; but 
if the votes were thrown out, because ille- 
gal, the Hayes electors. The Board was to 
be guided by the law and the testimony. 
The testimony had already been taken when 
the visitors reached New Orleans, and was 
in the form of affidavits. 

The Returning Board now furnished each 
of the Committees with copies of all the 
testimony. To secure a thorough examina- 
tion and analysis of the documents, the Re- 
publicans distributed the testimony relating 
to the different parishes among themselves. 
To General Garfield was assigned West Feli- 
ciana. He took all the papers and went 
through them in that thorough manner which 
characterizes all his work. He caused some 
of the witnesses to be recalled and more 
thoroughly examined. Before he had fin- 
ished his work on the documents the Board 
had begun its work. Five members of 
each Committee were allowed to bo pres- 
ent at the canvass of the votes — ^five Repub- 
licans and five Democrats, each with a steno- 
grapher. The bundles of votes were opened 
in the order prescribed by law, the certifi- 
cates scrutinized, and the testimony showing 
fraud and intimitation, if any, considered. 
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Each Committee was permitted to make 
oopiea of all tbe papers, QneBtiona were 
abo allowed. Besides, tbe two Louisiana 
political Committeea were represented bj 
connsel, and oonteated points were argned. 
Sach was the method of the canvass. 

When the last parish had been dispatched, 
nothing reraaiaed for the Kepablican visit- 
ors to do bat to return and submit to the 
President a report of what had been done. 
That evening Qeneral Garfield and most of 
the others left for the North. The Lou- 
isiana Board had still to decide the varioos 
points involved, to ooont np tbe rotes, and 
to make known its deoisiou. This was to be 
done, nader the law, in secret session. The 
telegram annoancing tbe result, and General 
Garfield, reached Washington abont the same 

This is tbe stoi7 of General Garfield's 
visit to New Orleana in the fall of 1876. 
This ia the whole etorj. He kept aloof 
from all contests and qnarrels of local poli- 
ticians. He entered into no negotiations. 
He became a partf to no bargains or nnder- 
Btandings. All his conduct was as honor- 
able as an7thiT^ in his life. He performed 
no act in relation to the whole matter to 
which the full light of day can not be ad- 
mitted. Improper acta have been charged 
sg^nst other gentlemen, whether rightly or 
wrongly does not here matter; but agtunst 
General Garfield no whisper of such charge 
has ever been made. A year later, all these 
matters were gone over by the Potter Inves- 
tigating Committee ; all sources of informa- 
tion were exhausted ; but no breath of aocn- 
sation against General Garfield was ever 
breathed. Ooncerniog his going to New 
Orleans at all, men may differ in opinion, 
as they may concerning the going of all the 
gentlemen, both Republioena and Demo- 
crats. It must be admitted that the bnsi- 
nese was delicate, in which a man could 
easily compromise himself if so disposed; 
and it is creditable to General Garfield that 
he so bore himself in relation to tbe Board 
and all other persons that not one act or 
word of his has been made the subject of 
nnfriendly comment. 

The next step in this history is the Elec- 
toral OommiBsioD, created by the law of 
January 2B, 1877, entitled " An Act to pro- 



ride for and regulate the Oonnting of Vots 
for Preddent and Vice-President, and tk 
Decision of Questions arising thereon, to 
tbe Term commencing March 4, 1877." Hi 
minor steps that led to this Act need notta 
here recounted. Nor need the law itself U 
stated farther than to say, that it proviM 
for a Commission of Fifteen— fire Justiceirf 
the Supreme Court, five Senators, and fin 
BepresentativeB — whose dnties werethnsde- 

All the certiScatea and papers purporting tale 
certificates of the electoral votes of each 8tat» 
shall be opened [that ia, by the Presideut of Iht 
Senate, in presence of the Senate and House li 
Reprcsentatires] in the alphabetical order of tla 
States, BB provided in sectioti one of this Act ; ud 
when there shall be more than one Buch oertiGcMt 
or paper, as tbe certificates and papers from boA 
State sliall bo be opened {excepting duplicata 
of the same return), tbey eball be read by du 
teUera, and thereupon the President of the Senit* 
shall call for objections, if any. Every objecUoo 
shall be made in writing, and shall Btato deadf 
and concisely, and without argument, the ground 
thereof, and shall be signed bj at least one Ba^ 
akir and one membei of tbe House of Bepreem- 
tatives before tbe same eball be received. Whci 
all such objections so made to any certificate, 
vote, or paper from a State shall have been re- 
ceived and read, all Bucb certificaies, votes, and 
papers so objected to, and all papers accompaDv- 
ing the same, together with such objections, shall 
be forthwith subinitted to said Commission, which 
aha]] proceed to consider the same, with the same 
powers, if any, now possessed for that purpose by 
the two EouBes acting separately or togetlier, and, 
by a majorl^ of rotes, decide whether any and 
what TOtea from such State arc the rotes provided 
for by the Constitution of the United States, and 
how many and what persons were duly appointed 
electors in such State, and may therein take into 
view such petitions, dcpoaitions, and other popert, 
if anj,BS shall, by the Constitution and now exist- 
ing law, be competent and pertinent in anch coa- 
sid^ration ; which decision shall be made in writ- 
ing, stating briefly tbe groimd thereof, and signed 
by the members of said Commission agredng 
therein ; whereupon the two Houses shall again 
meet, and such dedslon ahall be read and entered 
in the jomTial of each House, and the counting of 
the votes sbeJl proceed in conformity therewith, 
mileBB, upon objection made thereto in wridng by 
at least five Senators and five members of the 
House of Bepreeentativea, the two Hoiuea shall 
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^fflpBimtelyoaneiir in ordering otherwise ; in which 

Jeuesocfaooncairent order shall gorem. XoTOtes 

-;jar papers from any other Sute shall be acted upon 

~iaitil the objections prerioosly made to the rotes 

-..or papers from any State shall hare been finally 

disposed ol 

While the Electoral biU was pending in 
. .the Honse, Mr. Garfield delivered a speech, 
: January 25, 1877, entitled " Counting the 
. Electoral Vote." Whatever a man's opin- 
ions of the positions of this speech may be, 
as respects both their constitutionality and 
wisdom, he must admit that speeches as 
Z able are rarely heard in either House of 
': . Oongrees. He began with stating the gravity 
' of the questions involved, as became the 
:' sabject and the political emergency. Next 
^ he stated the difficulty that the fathers had 
^ in creating an executive head for the Nation. 
He mentioned the various plans that were 
- proposed in the Convention of 1787 and 
r> abandoned. Then he considered the plan 
■ adopted and incorporated into the Consti- 
tution. This plan he then followed through 
= the discussions subsequent, down to the 
ratification of the Constitution by the people 
; of the States, This he followed up by a 
most vigorous criticism of the bill itself. 
■ He referred to the early practice of opening 
the certificates and counting the votes ; and 
' reinforced his argument by citing the prac- 
tice in the States in publishing the returns 
of elections for Governors. Mr. Garfield's 
affirmative argument will be given at full 
length in another place. Here it will be 
well to summarize his main points : 

1. Each State is to choose its electors in : 
its own way. If tlus is by a popular election, 
the State determines the voting precincts, ' 
names the judges of election, and canvasses - 
the vote. No power in the world is com- 
petent to go behind the returns to inquire 
what has been done. The Nation is bound ' 
irrevocablv by the action and findings of the 
State. 

2. Congress is in no sense a returcing 
board. He denied that either CcngreM or 
the Hooses had aDjtMng to do with the snV 
stance of opening the certificate* toA eoniiV 
ing the voteSb This ww xo him a grt:ax ob- 
jection to the Electoral bUL '-It naiua 
Ck>n|;reaB a Tact imxpcmd^A/b retAimiL^ 
board, with all the Tioec oi, aiid SifXtt of xL/t 



excuses for, the returning In^ard^ of tho 
States.'* The Houses aro privknit simply ast 
witnesses of what is dono. Thov mi^ht 
make rules as to tho manlier of pnH'oodiu^r— 
such as tho employment of tcllorsv, tho 
order in which tho cortifioatos tUiouKl bo 
drawn — but nothing moro. 

3. The opening of tho oortitloatos ami tho 
counting of tho votes is luado tho duty of 
the President of the Sonato. As n^pootn 
the substance of tho proi'oediug, ovorythin^ 
is in his breast. If there bo two sots of pa- 
pers, he is to decide botwoeu thonu Of tho 
regularity of tho papers ho is tho nolo Judge. 

4. If the Prosidout of tho Sonuto uhurto 
his trust, ho may bo impoachod or othorwiso 
proceeded against according to law. Ah ro- 
spects him, there is uo other tluiu punitive 
redress. 

5. But suppose ho declares tlio wrong 
man elected? This question may bo lui- 
swered by another one: BuppoHo, on tho 
theory that Congress counts tho vuIdh, that 
the wrong man is declared uloctud? Tlio 
courts are open. Whatever can bo logally 
done to correct what is wrong in the one 
case can be legally dono in tlio other. 

0. If any one recoil from tliis tijoory of 
the Constitution because it re[)OH0H too iuu<;h 
power in one man — tho PriiHidorit of tho 
Senate — it can be replied, that it is fur Haftsr 
to repose the power and tiio nsHi/onHibility 
in one man, who can }>e reucht^d by hsgal 
process, than to repose tlK;m in tho two 
Houses of Congress, consiHting of HnvurHl 
hundred members, sway<^l by all the ulonnn 
of politics, that can not l/o rmu^Ut-A by any 
legal prrx;esH, and that are n;Hponhibhi only 
to public opinion. 

Such was Oeneml GurfiMU hrpftitncjit. 
However, the bill piMM^l th'; liotiti*tH and 
became a law. The KltscU/riil <lomut\imon 
was createxJ, and did it it work* It U in no 
seohe the huh^h^X of f/mnunui Uhth, TU*i 
Kepubllcaov of tb^ \Um^ tiukuuuoutly d«- 
ugnat^l Mr. (Jiafi^:A m on^ of th« C^oiMu'ih- 
sioxi/^rs, and hn wm t^h^/^u, 'iUnX Uh i>a/i 
opi^/hiA \i.h ':rhttX'iOU *A tbiv trjf/f;fj4i] uo 
mfjT^ lfr^:l'j4^ Lj» fe^ttifijf mm oh*i of St* 
AMriuberb tixa£i h'yA^H^ wLo d>;;/M« tb<; juriv 
dy^xi of IM ^j^i/t 'A w\i>\i )>; U a u^HiU' 
her isi a jpreA <>bM;. » ^tk^^^A^A frMi ^;V 
tixij|f uyjii the «;)iM;, A Lh It ov^rnlk/i, 1 iJ^ 
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creation of tho Commission was one thing; of Congress, had snch power. This irai, 

the questions to come before it, if created, purposely left an open qnestion, as Senator! 

qnite another. Mr. Garfield sat in all the Thurman, himself one of the ConmusaoDt' , 

sessions of the Commission, and took an ers, asserted on various oocasioDS in the S«i* 

able part in all its deliberations. Two of its ate. January 24th, in advocating the nwfr 

ablest arguments are his. The great qnes- sure, this Senator said : 
tion that came up for answer was the very ^^ President, this bill gives to this Coimi». 

question that he had raised m the House: gi^ntbe same powers that the Houses of C» 

What are the relations of the national an- ^^^ separately or together have, whatever than 

thority to the State in choosing its elect- powers are. If constitutionally they may go be. 

ors? What are the powers of Congress, or hind the dedsion of a retummg board, this Gob- 

of the Houses, if any ? As he said in one of mission can go behind it ; if oonstitationaSy 

his speeches : ** This Act confers no new they can not go behmd that decision, this Gom> 

powers upon the two Houses ; but it makes mission can not go behind it ; and therefore it 'n ] 

the Commission the interpreter of the pow- a mere license of speech to call this a shuffling 

ers which they possessed before its passage." ^^1« You might as well call any bill, such as we 

This question the Commission had now to ^^^^ V^^ authorizing the Court of Claims to de- 

decide, though its decision could be over- <^^® °^ * ^^*^ ^^* *^® ^^*«^ States, or u* 

ruled by the two Houses acting jointly, thorizing any other court to decide a claim, a shuf. 

After a thorough investigation of the whole f ^, ^'^> ^^Tf ^'^' "^ "^^ -fTT -^iT, 

-. ^ ., ^ . . X ^i-' . decide the case itself , but submit it to the judidu 

subject, the Commission came to this opin- ,,.,.. ^, _, 

. •* ^, . ^, ^ , ,. , determmation of the court, 

ion : There is no power that can go behmd j ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ convictions on this subject 

the returns of the State; when the national p,,^^pg^ ^^^ ^3 lawyer-like convictions, as anj 

authority has identified the voice of the ^ther member on this floor. I say to the Senator 

State, that voice is final, no matter what from Indiana that not siity days ago, but six cen- 

may have led to the State's determination, tunes ago, it was the law that the acts of eveiy- 

Hence the Commission refused to go behind body who acted without jurisdiction were utterij 

the returns in any case, but held them con- void. I hope that this tribunal that will be es- 

clusive as respects the national authority, tablished will decide in the same way, and follow 

In the proper sense this is States-rights doc- the precedents of six centuries ; but I do not 

trine. The Democrats antagonized it fierce- know, and I will not restram them by any act of 

ly, and held to a theory that made Congress Congress. 

the canvasser and the judge of all that the j^^ Morton offered this amendment to the 

State has done. Thus Mr. Garfield had the ei^cI;^^^! ^qi . 

prescience to base his argument on solid . j j rm. * ^v t. • x • j v n 

^ ,„r.. i.xiMixi Fromaed. That nothing herem contamed shall 

ground. That ground is not likely to be ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ Commission to go behind the 

abandoned in the future. At all events it ^^^.^^ ^^ determination of the canvassmg op 

can not be without largely elimmatmg the returning officers of a State, authorized by the 

element of local self-government from our i^^^ ^f ^jj^ g^^^g ^^ g^d and determine the result 

political system. of an election for electors. 

It is now asserted by some of the Dem- ^, ^^ , i ^ ^ j. xv ..• « 

^, ^^ i/-._isiji.ii.j Mr. Edmunds, to test the question on all 

ocratio organs that General Garfield violated ._ « j xt.- j 1, j, \r tr 

, . ^- ^ T_ ji XI- /^ ... sides, offered this amendment to Mr. Mor- 

his oath as a member of the Commission m ^ , ^ , . xi. x t. 1 i j v 11* x 

A.X.' Tx. 1 xi XV i-. • • *i, ton's, declanng that he should himself vote 

this: The law creating the Commission, they • * •* . 

assert, made it the duty of the Commission ^ 

to go behind the returns ; he took an oath to That the said Commission shall have authority 

obey the law ; and then he argued and voted ^ g« ^^^^ *^^ ^^^^S and determination of the 

against so doing. Those who make this canvassmg or returning officers, etc 

charge must be either very ignorant, both of Mr. Thurman then said : 

the law and its history, or very reckless. It i shall vote agdnst them both. I have 

was expressly left with the Commission to a very strong and dedded opinion, I may say, 

inquire whether Congress, and the Commis- that to a certain extent the dedsion of a canvass- 

sion itself that was clothed with tho power ing or returning board may be inquired into, gone 
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^bdiiiid, in the hmgoage here used ; but whatever 
- nay be my opinion upon these subjects, I shall 

- aoi vote for either of these propositions, because 
to attempt to decide either of them is to kill the 
bilL 

Both amendments were lost, and the bill 

passed, leaving the Commission to inquire 

what power it had in the premises. Mr. 

-r Garfield held that neither Oongress nor the 

- Cknnmission could go behind the action of a 

- State. In so doing he no more violated his 
-' path than Mr. Thurman,who took' the op- 

- posite ground. 

The death of Mr. Kerr, the Speaker of 
-■- the House in the Forty-fourth Oongress, 
' made the election of a successor necessary. 

- Ht. Blaine had already gone to the Senate, 
'\ and Mr. Garfield was left the undisputed 
' • Bepnblican leader. The election came on 

before his return from Louisiana. December 

4, 1876, the Republicans in the House cast 

their votes for him as Speaker. It was noth- 

> ing but a compliment, as the Democrats 

;, were in the ascendancy. Twice since has 

- he been complimented in the same manner, 
y It should also be added, that in four difier- 

r ent Congresses he has been a member of the 

? Oommittee on Rule^• He took a prominent 

■\ part in the revision of the rules by the pres- 

■ ent House. 

vn. 
Fartyififth Congre^Sj 1877-'79. 

Again the candidate of his party for 
Speaker, again a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and still the Eepublican 
leader in the House. 

It is curious to observe the groups in 
which General Garfield's speeches lie. No 
man can run over the list, in connection with 
the current political history, and not see 
that the bent of his mind would keep him 
in the field of politico-economic discussion 
and le^slation. It is only when great crises 
arise, such as that produced by the Presi- 
dential election of 1876, its antecedents and 
consequents, and the attempt of the Demo- 
crats in 1879 to coerce the Executive, that he 
is strongly drawn to partisan politics. Thus, 
in the Forty-third Congress his g^reat themes 
are ''Bevennes and Expenditures," "Cur- 
renejand the Pablie Faith," '^Appropria- 
tions of the First Benion of the Forty-third 



Congress," " Cheap Transportation and Rail- 
ways." In the Forty-fourth Congress they 
are " Amnesty," " Can the Democratic Party 
safely be Intrusted with the Administration 
of the Government?" "Counting the Elec- 
toral Vote." In the Forty-fifth they are the 
"Repeal of the Resumption Law," "The 
New Scheme of American Finance," " The 
Tariff*," and others that have no relations to 
parties. Here it may be said that, recently, 
questions affecting finance, industry, and 
trade have hardly been party questions at 
all. Men of all ways of thinking on these 
subjects have been found in both the polit- 
ical parties. It has been impossible to draw 
party lines by their bearings. Party linos 
have been drawn with sole reference to 
questions growing out of slavery and the 
war, though the method of inter])reting 
the Constitution, whether strictly or loosely, 
has been an important factor. This some- 
what anomalous state of affairs explains why 
it is that some of Mr. Garfield^s most effec- 
tive speeches have been addressed, in whole 
or in part, to Republicans. 

By the time that President Hayes was 
seated in the chair of State, political passion 
had cooled ; the public mind had been long 
overstrained; the Southern policy of the 
President satisfied, for the time, the majority 
of men, while the minority, partly from ex- 
haustion and partly from awe, acquiesced in 
silence. A blessed repose tliat tlie people 
much needed fell upon the country. TJio 
subsidence of party politics, the calm of the 
country, the bent of his mind, and the move- 
ment of events tiike General Garfield once 
more to politico-economic question «i, 

January 1, 1879, the day fixed for the 
Resumption of Specie Payments by the Act 
of January 14, 1875, was but little more than 
a year off when the Forty-fifth Congress con- 
vened. At the special session held in the 
fall of 1877, the enemies of Resumption and 
the friends of soft money made one more 
determined effort to carry ont their policy. 
General Ewing of Ohio introflnced a repeal- 
ing bill into the House, and once more the 
roar of financial battle was heard on the 
floors of Conzress. No more determined 
attack upon the buttresses of national honor 
and prosperity had at any time been made. 
In the House debate, Mr. Garfield delivered 
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one of his ablest speeches, entitled ** Repeal 
of the Resumption Law.'' This was his 
introduction : 

We are engaged in a debate Trhich has lasted 
in the Anglo-Saxon world for more than two cen- 
turies ; and 'hardly any phase of it to which we 
have listened in the coarse of the last week is 
new. Hardly a proposition has been heard on 
either side which was not made one hundred and 
eighty years ago in England, and almost a hundred 
years ago in the United States. So singularly 
does history repeat itself. 

Once more he swept with a master's 
power this familiar field of discussion. He 
set forth the well-known doctrines of finance 
in which he is so firmly grounded. He drew 
upon the resources of all financial history 
for illustration; exploded the current fal- 
lacy that Resumption would bear heavily 
upon the poor; exploded, too, the fallacy 
that we have in any proper sense creditor 
and debtor classes with diverse interests; 
and closed with the declaration that he 
would favor any substitute for the bill which 
would make Resumption more safe, more 
certain, and would more carefully protect 
the business interests of the country; but 
that any measure which took back the prom- 
ise, which gave up what had been gained, 
which set the country afloat upon the wild 
waves from which it had so nearly escaped, 
he would oppose to the utmost, confidently 
trusting to the future for the vindication of 
his judgment. But argument and remon- 
strance were not heeded. The Ewing bill 
passed the House, but, fortunately, could 
not command a m^j ority in the Senate. Still 
we shall hear of it again after Resumption 
has become a fact. This speech led to a 
second, the history of. which should also be 
given. 

March 6, 1878, the Hon. W. D. Kelley of 
Pennsylvania, one hundred and nine days 
after Garfield's Resumption speech, made a 
lengthy speech, in which he sought not only 
to overturn the doctrines of that speech, 
but also indulged in the most offensive per- 
sonal remarks. To make this speech, Mr. 
Kelley had arrested the work on the appro- 
priation bills then pending. Mr. G{u*field 
was unwilling to divert the House from the 
business in hand ; but his manhood demanded 
that he should repel Mr. Kelley's wanton at- 



tack. This he did in a efpeeeh delivered fti|y: 
next day, called **The New Scheme 4 
American Finance." After taming 
gentleman's personal remarks upon himsd^ 
with spirit but without bitterness, la 
launched out into a full review of the whok 
question. So perfect was his mastery of all 
the topics within the range of debate tbii^ 
with only one night's preparation, he v« 
able not only to answer, but to overwhelm 
Mr. Kelley on every point. The argumenti 
pro and con will not be reproduced in tim 
place. Mr. Kelley brought forward his well- 
known soft-money theories, and Mr. Garfield 
replied with the sound-money facts. KeUey^ 
historical references were turned upon lum 
in the most handsome manner. Perhaps the 
most telling point was when Mr. Garfield 
showed from the record that, in 1865, Mr. 
Kelley had himself voted for a resolution de* 
daring a contraction of the currency a neces- 
sity, with a view to as early a resumption of 
specie payments as the business interests of 
the country would admit. The House en- 
joyed this speech intensely. The country 
broke out into guffaws of laughter. If Mr. 
Garfield enjoyed personal victories over 
men, which he does npt, his satisfaction 
could not well be greater than in the dis- 
comfiture of his antagonist. Mr. Kelley only 
entangled himself more completely in his 
efforts to escape the toils into which he Lad 
fallen. 

As Resumption was on the eve of accom- 
plishment, the Honest-money League of the 
Northwest, having its headquarters in Chi- 
cago, thought fit to celebrate the great act 
and fact by a public meeting. Who was so 
fit to voice the history of the past, the feel- 
ings of the present, and the hopes of the 
future as James A. Garfield ? He knew all 
the history, had passed through every stage 
of the long debate from 1868 to 1879, and, 
more than all, had been loyal to the honest- 
money flag in every contest. He was in- 
vited to deliver the address in the preseuce 
of the citizens of Chicago and the North- 
west. He accepted the invitation, and re- 
deemed his promise in ** Suspension and 
Resumption of Specie Payments," delivered 
January 2, 1879. He began: 

The Resumption of Specie Payments closes 
the most memorable epoch in our histoiy since the 
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' birth of the Union. Eighteen hundred and sixty* 

itme and eighteen hundred and seyenty-nine are 

; the opposite shores of that turbulent sea, whose 

: stocms so seriously threatened with shipwreck 

-'the prosperity, the honor, and the life of the 

Kation. But the horrors and dangers of the 

middle passage have at last been mastered ; and 

ont of the night and tempest the Republic has 

Itnded on the shore of this new year, bringing 

with it union and liberty, honor and peace. 

He then pointed out how our financial 
Mstory for eighteen years had been a part of 
our war history, and raised the question, 
" Will our great sovereign, the people of all 
tiiese States, make the decree irreversible ? 
Will resumption be maintained?" Largely 
his address was an affirmative answer to this 
question. It calls for no summary here. The 
q^eech was worthy of the occasion, of the 
orator, and of Resumption itsel£ This is 
his eloquent close : 



~ Reviewing the whole period, we have the 

^' right to say that the wisdom of our institutions 
•■■ has been vindicated, and our confidence in their 
stability has been strengthened. Legislation has 
been directed more and more to the enlargement 
of private rights and the promotion of the in- 
terests of labor. It has been devoted not to the 
glory of a dynasty, but to the welfare of a people. 
Slavery, with the aristocracy of caste which it 
engendered, and the degradation of labor which 
it produced, has disappeared. Without undue 
exultation we may declare that the bells of the 
new year 

** Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Bing in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws." 

We have learned the great lesson, applicable alike 
to nations and to men : 

** Self-knowledge, self-reverenoa, self-control— 
These three alone lead on to sovereign power." 

Bat there was a farce following this grand 
financial drama that may be presented here, 
as presented on the Washington theatre. 
Mr. Ewing's bill to repeal the Resumption 
Act passed the House, November 22, 1877. 
It oame back to the House, with important 
amendments, June, 1878, The attempt to 
suspend the rules, to concur in the Senate 
Amendments, and pass the bill — a motion 
that requires a two.-thirds vote— failed, one 
hundred and forty to one hundred and 
twelve. February 22, 1879, nearly two 
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months after Besumption had been accom- 
plished, Mr. Ewing made another attempt 
to carry his favorite measure. After a 
runuing discussion of some hours, it was 
buried under a motion to lay it on the 
table, carried by a vote of one hundred aod 
forty-one to one hundred and ten. This 
vote showed how little sense Mr. Ewing 
had of the temper of the House, and also 
how great a change had come over Con- 
gress since June preceding. Some long and 
solemn orations were made on the sepulture 
of this fondly loved child. Mr. Garfield 
contributed to the obsequies a short jocular 
speech, in which he spoke of the bill as a 
*^ belated ghost,^' wandering back into these 
halls, revisiting the *^ glimpses of the moon,*' 
and awaking the old familiar echoes. 

With one other form of financial folly, 
this long record of financial discussion and 
legislation will close. 

Mr. Bland of Missouri brought forward 
his celebrated bill to authorize the coinage 
of the standard silver dollar, and to restore 
its legal-tender character, at the special ses- 
sion of the Forty -fifth Congress. As it 
passed the House, it authorized an unlimited 
coinage of the 412}-grain silver dollars. 
The Senate limited the coinage to four mil- 
lion dollars a month. The House con- 
curred, the bill passed both Houses, and was 
vetoed by the President, February 28, 1878. 
The Houses promptly passed it over the 
veto, and it became a law. Small oppor- 
tunity was given in the House to debate 
this bill at any stage. Mr. Garfield had care- 
fully matured opinions upon the subject. 
He believed in bi-metallism. He believed 
that both silver and gold legal-tender coin 
were essential to the stability of the cur- 
rency. But he had no faith in the coinage 
of the 412i-grain dollars, either in limited 
or unlimited quantities, for the simple rea- 
son that that amount of silver was not worth 
a dollar. Silver, owing to a variety of 
causes, had greatly declined in value since 
1878 ; and there was no reason to suppose 
that it would soon, or greatly, appreciate — 
at least, not unless its general remonetiza« 
tion by the gold nations could be brought 
about. He saw that an inferior dollar of 
any kind could not fail to be a disturbing 
element in the currency. He thought the 
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Senate amendments were wise if the old dol- 
lar was to be recoined at all, and according- 
ly voted for them. But the Bland bill he 
voted against in all its stages. He prepared 
an elaborate speech on the bill, bnt had no 
opportunity to deliver it. His protest was 
condensed into three minates, granted him 
by Mr. Stephens. It stands in " The Rec- 
ord " for February 28, 1878, as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, every man who is opposed to 
the use of silver coin as a part of the lawful 
currency of the country, I disagree with. Every 
man who is opposed to the actual legal use of 
both metals, I disagree with. Every man who is 
in favor of any bill that will drive one of these 
metals out of drculation and give us only the 
other as money, with him I disagree. It is a 
matter of deep regret to me that on this greatest 
financial measure which has come before Con- 
gress for many years, we have come down at last 
to the turbulent scenes of this single hour, not 
of deliberation, but of experience meeting, with- 
out debate or opportunity for amendment. 

The amendments which have come from the 
Senate are wise, so far as they go, and I shall 
vote for them all. If any man could convince 
me that the bill as it now stands would bring the 
silver and gold dollars to a substantial equality, 
I would not only vote for it with all my heart, 
but I would vote against the Senate amendments 
which forbid free coinage. I would endow the 
two dollars with equality, and make the coinage 
free. But no adequate discussion is allowed, and 
we are permitted no opportunity so to amend the 
bill as to secure that equality. 

Believing, as I do— ^nd I shall rejoice if the 
future proves me mistaken — ^believing, as I do, 
that this bill will not bring the two metals 
to equality, nor keep them there; that it will 
bring no relief to the suffering and distress which 
now afflict the country ; that it will seriously in- 
jure the public credit, and thereby injure every 
citizen, I shall vote to lay the bill on the table. 

In the month of Jane, 1878, culminated 
the attempt to shift the Tariff laws from 
Protective to Free Trade grounds. This 
culmination came in what is known as the 
" Wood bill." Hon. J. R. Tucker of Vir- 
}?inia made a very able speech in support of 
this measure. A few days later, June 4, 
1878, Mr. Garfield replied in a speech on 
** The Tariff" that is the ablest of all his 
speeches on this subject. Mr. Tucker held 
that the two powers conferred by Congress, 
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to levy duties and to control oommeroe, i 
wholly distinct ; that the great mistake 
been made of attempting, through thei 
power, to regulate commerce and 
manufactures; that the power of 
conferred by the Oonstitution had noi 
enoe to protecting industry. In short; 
protection of domestic industry 
the distribution of taxation was unc 
stitutional. This was Mr. Tucker's 
point. Mr. Garfield began with ei 
ing his admiration of the courage 
brought Mr. Tucker into point-blank 
of the terrible artillery of James 
ison, one of the fathers of the Gonstit 
more than a hundred pages of whose 
lected works are devoted to an elaboi 
and exhaustive discussion of the very o^ 
tions that Mr. Tucker had urged. Thenfoli'^ 
lowed those inevitable quotations from hi^ 
authority with which Mr. Garfield has « 
often overwhelmed his antagonists. Pasaig 
from the Constitutional question, he wafc 
on to survey the whole field, reaching tbi 
well-known conclusions that he has mmfr 
tained since his entry into public life. 

Here I may violate chronological order, 
to follow Mr. Garfield's Tariff record to its 
close. February 26, 1879, he discussed in 
the House the " Sugar Tariff," in a speech on 
the House bill to regulate the duties on 
sugar. This is a special and not a general 
Tariff speech. The doctrine of Protection 
was not directly involved. The main qufis* 
tion was, How shall the duties on imported 
sugar be regulated? It was a subject that 
called rather for expert knowledge than for 
general Tariff doctrines. His latest utterances 
on the Tariff are found in the speech " Pulp 
and Paper," May 1, 1880, and a report on 
" Hoop, Band, and Scroll Iron," presented by 
the minority of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, May 11, 1880. 

In this Congress came the speeches, " Lin- 
coln and Emancipation," "Joseph Henry,** 
and " Relations of the National Government 
to Science." They are all of a class, and of a 
degree of excellence, that few politicians are 
capable of making. They come only from a 
cultivated mind and a great heart. 

One ftirther group of facts will complete 
this section. 

President Hayes had not been long in his 
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efore partisan politics began again to 
'. The policy of the President did not 
the extreme men of the South. The 
ana authorities began prosecutions 
b the members of the Returning Board 

6. This was in direct contravention 
understanding arrived at in the spring 

7. The Democratic party all over the 
y raised the cry of " fraud " against the 
ential election itself. The antecedents 
party, and its present temper, went to 
hat it was ready for almost any reckless 
e. Withal, Republicans were deeply 
sfied. Those at the South complained 
bey had been abandoned. Many at 
Di'th joined in this feeling. Besides, 
-esideut's administration of the civil 
) produced much dissatisfaction ; a 
Qumber of Republicans felt that the 
ent held himself aloof from his party; 
lere was no small danger of a split in 
rty ranks. Some of the more radical 
licans were ready, as respected the 
ent's relations to the party, to go to 
les. Now it was that General Gar- 
great qualities as a party leader shone 
v^ith more luster than ever before. He 
ed the settlement of affairs that had 
lade in the Southern States. He was 
than willing to support a real reform 
civil service. He did not doubt the 
and sincerity of the President's pur- 
He greatly deprecated any division, 

; or in spirit, within the party. He 
led moderation. Fearing that an ez- 
i might occur, he dissuaded against the 
^ of a party caucus. Seeing, finally, 
le time for him to speak had come, 
iry 19, 1878, he made his speech, 
Policy of Pacification, and the Prose- 
} in Louisiana." In this speech be 
ver the subject in a manner well calcu- 
conciliate reasonable men, yet with- 
3guising any of his own convictions. 
id there were three stages between 
Qd peace: first, the war stage, the 
of military force, that closed, in our 
n the spring of 1865; second, the 
lilitary stage, presenting a mingling of 
id military elements, reaching to the 
of President Grant's second term; 
the era of peace methods pure and 
f beginning with Mr. Hayes's adminis- 



tration. He pointed out once more the dis- 
tinction between loyalty and treason ; dep- 
recated the manner in which the South 
had received the olive branches of peace 
held out to them ; asserted that the mass of 
Republicans had supported the Presdent so 
far as they *^had reason to believe that re- 
ciprocity of feeling and conduct would fol- 
low his efforts"; spoke with deserved se- 
verity of the Louisiana prosecutions; and 
warned the Democratic extremists against 
walking farther in the path in which they 
had started. Fortunately for the Republi- 
can party, and for the success of his effort 
at harmony, the Democrats came to the 
rescue. If they had had the requisite wis- 
dom and moderation, it is more than proba- 
ble that a split in the Republican ranks 
would have taken place. Fortunately for 
the Republicans, disastrously for themselves, 
they chose to follow the suggestions of vio- 
lence and recklessness. The Potter investi- 
gation was launched, its purpose being to 
unsettle Mr. Hayes's title to the Presidential 
office. Later came the assaults upon the 
army and the election laws. The Republi- 
can ranks closed up to resist this common 
foe. Thus the way was made ready for the 
victories on the civic fields of 1878 and 1879. 
So the Republican army was put on an ex- 
cellent footing for the great campaign of 
1880. To no one is that army more in- 
debted for this favorable turn in its affairs, 
than to its present standard-bearer. 

VIII. 

Forty-sixth Congresij ISIO-^SL 

No Oongress for many years has been 
more excited and troubled than the Forty- 
sixth. In no other has General Garfield 
risen to such a commanding infiuence, both 
in the House and before the country. To 
set forth the nature and extent of his activ- 
ity and influence, it wUl be necessary to 
deal with all the exciting questions that have 
arisen since the winter of 1878-'79. 

At the last session of the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress, two of the twelve great appropriation 
bills failed to become laws, viz., the Army 
bill and the Legislative, Executive, and Ju- 
dicial bill, together disposing of about forty- 
five million dollars. The cause of this fail- 
ure must be explained. 
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The House of Representatives, in which 
the Democrats had a decided majority, in- 
sisted that three measures of distinct and 
Independent legislation should be incorpo- 
rated in the bills : the material modification 
of the laws relating to the use of the army ; 
the repeal of the Juror's Test Oath ; and the 
repeal of the laws regulating the elections 
of members of Congress. The Senate, in 
which the Republicans had a small majority, 
refused to incorporate these measures in the 
two bills. The closing hours of the session 
saw the two Houses at a deadlock. The 
Republicans made advances in the direction 
of a compromise, but only to be repelled. 
It was well known that the President, as 
well as the Senate, was opposed to the three 
measures, but then the Democratic House 
would have its way. The conference com- 
mittees reported that all matters of detail 
could be adjusted, but that on these three 
points no agreement could be reached. The 
Democratic conferrees on the part of the 
House were determined, to quote the lan- 
guage of Senator Beck of Kentucky, " that, 
unless these rights were secured to the peo- 
ple in the bill sent to the Senate, they would 
refuse, under their constitutional right, to 
make appropriations to carry on the Govern- 
ment, if the dominant majority in the Senate 
insisted upon the maintenance of those laws, 
and refused to conseut to their repeal." 
This Senator went further, and declared : 

If, however, the President of the United 
States, in the exercise of the power vested in him, 
should see fit to veto the bills thus presented to 
him, . . . then I have no doubt those same amend- 
ments will be again made part of the appropria- 
tion bills, and it will be for the President to de- 
termine whether he will block the wheels of gov- 
ernment, and refuse to accept necessary appropri- 
ations, rather than allow the representatives of 
the people to repeal the odious laws which they 
regard as subversive of their rights and privi- 
leges. . . . Whether that course is right or 
wrong, it will be adopted, and I have no doubt 
adhered to, no matter what happens with the ap- 
propriation bills. 

The Democrats sought to base their re- 
fusal to vote the appropriations until their 
demands were complied with on high con- 
stitutional and historical ground. Said Sen- 
ator Thurman : 



We claim the right, which the House d 
Commons in England established after two en 
turies of contest, to say that we will not gtul 
the money of the people unless there is a rediw: 
of grievances. 

Neither the Senate nor the House wodM 
yield, and so the Forty-fifth Congress ad- 
journed, leaving forty-five million doQaa 
needed to carry on the Government rxoa^ 
propriated. 

The inside history of this Democniio 
movement has never been divulged. It h« 
been coujectured, however, and many indi- 
cations seem to point to the conclusion, that 
it was in the interest of a certain Deiao* 
cratio aspirant for the Presidency. Sines 
the spring of 1877, the charge of " fraud" 
had been the Democratic battle-cry. This 
cry did not rally the hosts so much to tbe; 
Democratic standard as to the standard of 
Mr. S. J. Tilden. It was thought, according- 
to the theory under consideration, that 4 
change in the battle-cry might infosefrdk 
courage into the Democratic hosts, and abO| 
rally them to the standard of a different j 
party leader. Hence Senator Thurman^ 
attempt to convince the Democracy vA\ 
the country that to starve the army anij 
other branches of the public service, nnka 
certain measures of substantive and ind^- 
pendent legislation should be incorporated 
into the appropriation bills, came under the 
famous English principle established after 
two centuries of contest: The House d 
Commons will not vote the money of tbe 
people unless the grievances of the people 
are redressed. But, whatever may haye 
been the party or personal reasons that goT- 
emed the Democrats in Congress, the positioa 
that the party took was extreme, unprece- 
dented in our history, and one that it was 
ultimately compelled to abandon. So an ex- 
tra session of Congress became necessary! 
This began March 18, 1879, and was the 
first session of the Forty-sixth CongreeSi 
The President sent to the Houses a short 
message, stating the reason why he had 
called them together — ^the failure at the regu- 
lar session to provide for the Army and the 
Legislative, Judicial, and Executive Depart- 
ments of the GU>vemment for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1879. The Democrats now 
controlled the Senate as well as the House; 
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«nd they were confident of their ahility to 
pass the bills in snch shape as should salt 
them, and to compel the President, by with- 
holding the appropriations if he would not 
otherwise yield, to sign them. March 27th 
an Army bill was reported in the House. 
This bill did not contain the clauses pertain- 
ing to the reorganization of the army found 
in the House bill of the previous session, but 
it did contain these objectionable features : 

SxcnoN 6. That section 2002 of the Revised 
Statutes be amended so as to read as follows: 
" No military or naval officer, or other person en- 
!^aged in the civil, military, or naval service of the 
United States, shall order, bring, keep, or have 
•tader his authority or control, any troops or 
armed men at the place where any general or 
qtecial election is held in any State, unless it be 
necessary to repel the armed enemies of the Unit- 
ad States " ; and that section 6628 of the Revised 
Statutes be amended so as to read as follows : 
''Every officer of the army or navy, or other person 
h the civil, military, or naval service of the Unit- 
ed States, who orders, brings, keeps, or has under 
Ids authority or control, any troops or armed 
nen at any place where a general or special elcc- 
ion is held in any State, unless such force be 
Lecessary to repel armed enemies of the United 
States, shall be fined not more than $6,000, and 
uffer imprisonment at hard labor not less than 
hree months nor more than five years." 

The history of the struggle on this bill 
leed not be followed point by point. It was 
die manifest purpose of the Democrats to 
wage an offensive war. Their purpose was 
to raise the cry of " Troops at the Polls," as 
for two years they had cried "Fraud in the 
Election," and to throw the Republicans on 
bbe defensive. There was a two days^ debate 
on a point of order ; this was decided against 
the Republicans, and then the battle began. 
Mr. Garfield had made thorough prepara- 
tion to speak, but, not expecting the point 
of order to be disposed of that day, he 
went up to the Capitol, March 29th, leaving 
his notes at his house. When the point of 
order was decided, he suddenly changed his 
purpose and the whole line of battle as well. 
He got the floor and delivered his speech, 
"Revolution in Congress," which, as re- 
spects its effects, was the most powerful 
speech that he has ever made. He began 
with referring to the gravity and solemnity 



of the crisis, stated fully the questions at is- 
sue, and then plunged into his argument. 
He said : 

The question, Mr. Chairman, may be asked, 
Why make any special resistance to the clauses of 
legislation in this bill, which a good many gentle- 
men on this side declared at the last session they 
cared but little about, and regarded as of very 
little practical importance, because for years 
there had been no actual use for any part of 
these laws, and they had no expectation there 
would be any f It may be asked. Why make any 
controversy on either side ? So far as we are 
concerned, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say this : We 
. recognize the other side as accomplished parlia- 
mentarians and strategists, who have adopted 
with skill and adroitness their plan of assault. 
You have placed in the front one of the least ob- 
jectionable of your measures; but your whole 
programme has been announced, and we reply to 
your whole order of battle. The logic of your 
position compels us to meet you as promptly on 
the skirmish line as afterward when our intrench- 
ments are assailed ; and therefore, at the outset, 
we plant our case upon the general ground upon 
which we have choSen to defend it. 

He spoke of the distribution of the pow- 
ers of government under our system : " first, 
to the Nation ; second, to the States ; aud 
third, the reservation of power to the people 
themselves." He pointed out how, if any 
one of these should fail to exercise its vol- 
untary powers, the whole system would fall 
into ruins. He said : 

Mr. Chairman, viewed from the standpoint of 
a foreigner, our Government may be said to be 
the feeblest on the earth. From our standpoint, 
and with our experience, it is the mightiest. But 
why would a foreigner call it the feeblest ? He 
can point out a half dozen ways in which it can 
be destroyed without violence. Of course, all 
governments may be overturned by the sword ; 
but there are several ways in which our Govern- 
ment may be annihilated without the firing of a 
gun. 

For example, suppose the people of the United 
States should say. We will elect no Representa- 
tives to Congress. Of course, this is a violent 
supposition; but suppose that they do not: is 
there any remedy ? Does our Constitution pro- 
vide any remedy whatever ? In two years there 
would be no House of Representatives ; of course, 
no support of the Government, and no Govern- 
ment. Suppose, again, the States should say, 
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through their L«gi8latnreB,We wUl elect no Sen- 
atora. Such alwteDtioti ttlone would absolatelj 
deBtro; this Govenunent; and our BjBtem pro- 
Tides no proceeg of compulsion to prevent it. 

Afun, suppose the two HouBes were iBsembled 
In thdr usual order, and a majorit7 of one in this 
Iwd; or in the Senate should firmly band theto- 
beItcb together and Kj, We nill rote to adjourn 
the moioent the hour of meetiDg arrivca, and con- 
tinue so to vote at ercry session during our two 
jeara of eiistecce. The OoTcmincnt would per- 
ish, and there is no proiisiou of the Cons^tulion 
to prevent it. Or, agun, if t, tnajorit; of one of 
either body should declaro that they would rote 
down, and did vote down, every bill to aupport 
the Government b; apprpprlations, can you End 
in the whole range of our judicial or our eiecu- 
Uve autbont; any remedy wbaUver t A Senator 
or a member of this House is free, and may vote 
" no " on every proposition. Nothing but bis 
oath and his honor restrains him. Not so with 
executive and judicial officcra. They have no 
power to destroy this Government. Let them 
travel an inch beyond the line of the law, and 
they fall within the power of impeachment. But 
agunst the people wlio create Representatives, 
agi^nst the Legialaturca wbo create Senators, 
agaioBt Senators and ItepreseotativeB in these 
halls, there is no power of impeachment. There 
is no remedy if, by abstention or by adverse 
votes, they refuse to support the Government 

He then argued the propoaition that free 
consent is the basis of onr laws ; 

Our theory of law Is free consent That is 
the granite foundation of our whole superstruc- 
ture. Nothing in the Republic cui be law wiCh- 
OQt consent — the free consent of the House ; the 
free consent of the Senate ; the free consent of 
the Eiecutive, or, if be refuse !t, the free consent 
of two thirds of these bodies. Will any man 
d^ny that ? Will any man challenge a line of the 
statement that free consent is the foundation rock 
of all our institutions t And ;et the programme 
announced two weeks ago was thai, if the Senate 
refused to consent to the demand of the House, 
the Government should stop. And the proposi- 
tion was then, and the programme is now, that, 
although there is not a Senate to be coerced, 
there is still a third independent branch in the 
l^islative power of the Government whose eon- 
sent is to be coerced at the peril of the destruc- 
tion of this Government ; that is, if the Presi- 
dent, in the discharge of his duty, shall exerdae 
his plain constitutional right to refuse Ills consent 



to this proposed legislation, the Cangresi viD 
use its voluntary powers as to destroy the Govw 
meut This is the proposition wtuch we eta 
and we denounce it as revolution. 

It makes no difference, Ur. Chairman, *U 
the issue is. If it were the simplest and mirt 
inoffensive proposition in the world, yet if ^ 
demand, as a matter of coerdoil, that it shall be 
adopted against the free oonaent prescribed ii 
the Constitution, everr fair-minded man in 
ica is bound to resist you as much aa thon^ Ul 
own life depended upon his rciiatanoe. 

Let it be undwslood that I am not aigti^ 
the merits of any one of the three amend 
I am discusabig the proposed method of le^il^ 
tion ; and I declare tlut it is against the Cowfr 
tution of our ooymtrj. It is revolntiooary 
core, and is destructive of the fandameutal tk- 
mcnt of American liberty — the free cone 
all the powers that unite to make laws. 

In opening this debate, I challenge aU < 
to show a single ins^oe in our hiatorj 
this consent has been coerced. Thia is the 
the paramount issue, which dwarfs all others into 
insignificance. 

Thus it wilt be seen that his great pdnt 
was the method of legitlatwn. He olject- 
ed to a political party's carryiog their party 
measures by forcing "riders" on approprii- 
tiou hilla, and refosing to ooDsent toUrar 
removal, no matter how obnoxious to tbt 
Eiecntire, even if the wonts of the GoverD- 
ment were not provided for. He wentca 
to show that the laws to be repealed Iiad 
a Democratio and not a Bepablican ori^ 
He denoQDced the Democratio movement n 
a " New Bebellion," and smd that it difien^ 
from the old one only in thia: The first pro- 
posed to ihoot, the second to tta/rve, the Qor- 
erment to death I 

This epeecb carried away the Kepnblicu 
side of the Hoase, electrified the cotmtiT, 
and compelled the Democrats to acoept 
battle on ground that they had not obosea 
Instead of attacking the fiepnblioans witb 
the legend "No Troops at the Polls" in- 
scribed on their banners, they were no* 
called on to repel the Bepablloaus wlio 
were attacking them with the charge (A 
" Revolution-" Nearly every Democrat wii) 
spoke in the debate felt called upon to in- 
swer Garfield; and, without one exception, 
they misstated his position. So, when hs 
. agi^ obtained the floor, April 4th, he pro- 
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ceeded to set tbem right, and to state his 
point with more power than before : 

Mr. Chairman: During the last four days, 
some fifteen or twenty gentlemen have paid their 
-special attention to the argument I made last 
&iturday, and have announced its complete de- 
molition. Now that the general debate has 
closed, I will notice the principal points of at- 
tack by which this work of destruction has been 
accomplished. 

In the first place, every man, save one, who 
has replied to me, has alleged that I held it was 
rerolutionary to place this general legislation 
apoa an appropriation bill. One gentleman 
went so far as to fill a page of the " Record *' 
with Stations from the " Congressional Globe " 
and the ** Congressional Record," to show that 
for many years riders had been placed upon ap- 
propriaticm bills. If gentlemen find any plea- 
sure in setting up a man of straw and knocking 
it down again, they hare enjoyed themselres. 

I never claimed that it was either revolution- 
ary or unconstitutional for this House to put a 
rider on an appropriation bill. No man on this 
side of the House has claimed that. The most 
that has been said is that it is considered a bad 
parliamentary practice; and all parties in this 
country have said that repeatedly. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Black- 
burn] evidently thought he was making a telling 
point against me when he cited the fact that, in 
1872, 1 insisted upon the adoption of a confer- 
ence report on an appropriation bill that had 
a rider on it; and he alleged that I said it was 
revolutionary for his party to resist it. Let me 
refresh his memory. I said then, and I say now, 
that it was revolutionary for the minority party 
to refuse to let the appropriation bill be voted 
on. For four days they said we should not vote 
at all on the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill be- 
cause there was a rider on it, put there, not by 
the House, but by the Senate. 

I was sorry the rider was put on, and moved 
to non-concur in the amendments when they came 
to the House. But when the minority on this 
floor said that we should not act upon the bill at 
all, because the rider was put upon it, I said, and 
now say, it was unjustifiable parliamentary ob- 
struction. We do not filibuster. We do not 
struggle to prevent a vote on this bill. I will 
be lojral to the House of which I am a member, 
and maintain now, as I did then, the right of the 
majority to bring an appropriation bill to a vote. 

You have a right — ^however unwise and inde- 
cent it may be as a matter of parliamentary 
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practice — ^you have a perfect right to put this 
rider on this bill and pass it. When you send 
it to the Senate, that body has a perfect right to 
pass it. It is your constitutional right and theirs 
to pass it ; for the free consent of each body is 
the basis of the law-making power. 

When it goes to the President of the United • 
States, it is his constitutional right to approve 
it ; and if he does, it will then be a law, which 
you and I must obey. But it is equally his con- 
stitutional right to disapprove it ; and should he 
do so, then, gentlemen, unless two thirds of this 
body and two thirds of the Senate pass it, not- 
withstanding the objections of the President, it 
is not only not your right to make it a law, but 
it will be the flattest violation of the Constitu- 
tion, the sheerest usurpation of power, to attempt 
to make it a law in any other way. Without 
these conditions we can not make it a law. 

What, then, is the proposition you have 
offered? You say that there are certain odious 
laws that you want to take off the statute-book. 
I say, repeal them, if you can do so constitution- 
ally. But you declare that you will compel con- 
sent to your will by refusing the necessary sup- 
port — ^not to the President, not to any man, but 
to the Government itself. This proposition I 
denounce as revolution, and no man has re- 
sponded to the charge either by argument or 
denial. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me add a word in con- 
clusion, lest I may be misunderstood. I said last 
session, and I have said since, that if you want 
this whole statute concerning the use of the army 
at the polls torn from your books, I will help you 
to do it. If you will offer a naked proposition to 
repeal those two sections of the Revised Statutes 
named in the sixth section of this bill, I will vote 
with you. But you do not ask a repeal of those 
sections. Why ? They impose restrictions upon 
the use of the army, limiting its functions, and 
punishing its officers for any infraction of these 
limitations; but you seek to strike out a nega- 
tive clause, thereby making new and affirmative 
legislation of the most sweeping and dangerous 
character. 

Your proposed modification of the law affects 
not the army alone, but the whole civil power of 
the United States. " Civil officers" are included 
in these sections; and if the proposed amend- 
ment be adopted, you deny to every civil officer 
of the United States any power whatever to 
summon the armed posse to help him enforce 
the processes of the law. If you pass the sec- 
tion in that form, you impose restrictions upon 
the civil authorities of the United States never 
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before proposed in any Congress by any legislator 
since this Gk)yemment began. I say, therefore, in 
the shape you propose this, it is much the worst 
of all your " riders." In the beginning of this 
contest we understood that you desired only to 
get the army away from the polls. As that 
would still leave the civil officers full power to 
keep the peace at the polls, I thought it was 
the least important and the least dangerous of 
your demands ; but, as you have put it here, it is 
the most dangerous. If you reSnact it in the 
shape presented, it becomes a later law than the 
Supervisors and Marshals Law, and pro tanto re- 
peals the latter. As it stands now in the statute- 
book, it is the earlier statute, and is pro tanto 
itself repealed by the Marshals Law of 1871, and 
is, therefore, harmless so far as it relates to civil 
officers. But, if you put it in here, you deny the 
power of the Marshals of the United States to 
perform their duties whenever a riot may require 
the use of an armed jemm^. 

Though easily carrying the bill through 
the Houses, rider and all, the Democrats en- 
countered the President's veto. What is 
more, they encountered the opposition of 
the miyority of the people. With great 
unanimity the intelligence, sobriety, and 
conservatism of the country were aroused 
against them. In no long time they discov- 
ered that they had made a mistake ; that the 
people could not be rallied to the cry, " No 
Troops at thiB Polls " ; and that they must 
make their retreat in the best way they 
could. Their line of retreat need not be 
followed step by step. June 6th another 
bill, making appropriations for the army, 
was reported. This bDl promptly passed 
and became a law. The objectionable fea- 
tures were omitted, but this clause was in- 
serted : 

That no money appropriated in this Act is 
appropriated or shall be paid for the subsistence, 
equipment, transportation, or compensation of 
any portion of the army of the United States to 
be used as a police force to keep the peace at 
the polls, at any election held within any State. 

Good lawyers said, however, that this 
stump speech inserted in the bill was of no 
force whatever; while Republican politi- 
cians said it was put in only to keep up ap- 
pearances. 

The bill for the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial Departments of the Government 



has a similar history. After much delay and 
loud threatening, all the money required for 
these purposes was voted except $600,000 
needed to pay the Marshals. So of the $45,- 
000,000 that the Democrats never would vote 
unless there was a " redress pf grievances," 
only this small sum remained unappropria- 
ted at the close of the long campaign I Prom 
any point of view, the Democrats oould not 
regard the straggle with other than painfnl 
feelings; while the Republicans congrata- 
lated themselves on having rendered the 
country a substantial service, and on having 
beaten their opponents in a political battle.. 
No man in either House, on the Republican 
side, was so prominent in all stages of the 
conflict as Mr. Garfield. To no other man 
were the Republicans so much indebted for 
their victory. It must be admitted that his 
plan of campaign was a bold one, and might 
have been most disastrous. This he pointed 
out in his speech on the Legislative Bill, 
April 26th : 



Gentlemen : I took upon myself a very grave 
responsibility in the opening of this debate when 
I quoted the declarations of leading members on 
the other side, and said that the programme was 
revolution, and, if not abandoned, would result hi 
the destruction of this Government. I declared 
that you had entered upon a scheme which, if per- 
sisted in, would starve the Government to death. 
I say that I took a great risk when I made this 
charge against you as a party. I put myself in 
your power, gentlemen. If I had misconedved 
your purposes and misrepresented your motives, 
it was in your power to prove me a false accuser. 
It was in your power to ruin me in the estimation 
of fair-minded, patriotic men by the utterance of 
one sentence. The humblest or the greatest of 
you could have overwhelmed me with shame and 
confusion in one short sentence. You could have 
said : " Wc wish to pass our measures of legislation 
in reference to elections, juries, and the use of the 
army ; and we will, if we can do so constitution- 
ally ; but if we can not get these measures in ao- ] 
cordanee with the Constitution, we will pass the 
appropriation bills like loyal representatives, and 
then go home and appeal to the people." 

If any man, speaking for the majority, had 
made that declaration, uttered that sentence, he 
would have ruined me in the estimation of fair* 
minded men, and set me down as a false accused 
and slanderer. Forty-five of you have spoken ^ 
forty-five of you have deluged the ear of tld0 
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country with debate ; but that sentence has not 
been spoken by any one of you. On the contrary, 
by your silence, as well as by your affirmation, 
you have made my accusation overwhelmingly 
true. 

And there I leave that controversy. The as- 
saults upon my speech have been, from the be- 
ginning to the end, evasions of the issue. What 
have you said ? Not less than thirty of you, in 
spite of my plam and emphatic declarations to the 
contrary, have insisted that I said it was revolu- 
tionary to put a rider on an appropriation bill, a 
thing that no man on this side of the House has 
saidt You were guilty, gentlemen, of what Syd- 
ney Smith once called '' an indecent exposure of 
your intellects.^ 

Mr. Garfield^s speeches at this extra ses- 
sion, long and short, fill a pamphlet of fifty- 
f oar pages. In no other equal period of time 
has Le pat forth an eqaal degree of mental 
power; and in no other session of Congress 
has he exerted so great an inflaence. Besides 
those on the two bills, he made the follow- 
ing speeches : " Defense of Union Soldiers 
of the Seceded States,'' ^^Resamption and 
the Onrrency," "The New Silver Bill," 
"The Mississippi River an Object of Na- 
tional Care," "The Revived Doctrine of 
State Rights." 

As we have seen, the special session came 
to an end July 1st, withoat any provision 
being made for the payment of the United 
States marshals. From that day, which was 
the beginning of the new fiscal year, these 
offioers were compelled not only to get on 
withoat their own pay, bat also to pay oat 
of their own pockets all the expenses of 
their offices. This they did, in the hope that 
when Congress again sat the appropriation 
would be voted. The public business was 
much deranged, and the marshals subjected 
to no small inconvenience and expense. 
When the business came ap again, at the 
regalar session, in the wmter of 1879-80, a 
lea^mg Democrat and member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee declared that this 
$600,000 never would be voted until his 
par^ had their way. The threat was idle. 
Democratic members of Congress, as a whole, 
saw that they had fought a losing battle 
from the be^nning; so the whole amount 
was voted, less #7,400 that properly belonged 
to certain marshals for services rendered at 



electioDs. This small remnant of the |45,- 
000,000 still stands to the account of griev- 
ances nnredressed I 

But Congress at this session had to deal 
with another question : What shall be done 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1880? 
The answer can be quickly given. The 
Army appropriation was promptly voted ; so 
were the appropriations for the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Departments of the 
Government, with this exception : no provi* 
sioD whatever was made for the services of 
marshals at elections ; in all other respects 
the marshals were fully provided for. No- 
thing more need be said about these fiercely 
contested questions, except to define General 
Garfield's relations to the appointment of 
the marshals. Withoat following the crooks 
and turns of parliamentary practice, it may 
be said that, March 19th, he avowed himself 
in favor of this proposition : 

That all appointments of said special deputy 
marshals having any duty to perform in respect 
to any election shall be made by the Judge of the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the district 
in which such marshals are to perform their 
duties, or by tho District Judge in the absence 
of the Circuit Judge. 

The main point here involved was, 
whether these deputies should be appointed 
by the marshals, as the existing law said, or 
by the judges, as he proposed. He was will- 
ing at any time to vote for his proposition as 
an original measure, standing by itself; but 
he declined to vote for it as a rider, and voted 
against it when it was insisted on as such. 
His proposition to vest the appointment of 
these marshals in the judges was opposed 
by the majority of his party in the Iloase, 
and by all the Republican Senators save one. 
April 24th ho defined his position in a brief 
speech, which is hero given at length : 

Nothing is more unfortunate than the persis- 
tent determination of a majority of tbis House to 
tack " riders " upon appropriation bills, and thus 
take again the indefensible position of last ses- 
sion, that they will coerce another branch of the 
Government to approve of an independent mea- 
sure in order to save the Government supplies. 
There is no valid reason for not offering this 
amendment and passing it through both Houses 
as an independent bill. The majority have the 
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power to pass it, and, if it is made free from am- 
biguity, I have no donbt it would receive many 
votes on this side. But the majority have adopted 
a method to reach the result which is universally 
acknowledged to be bad, and which they know 
is especially ofifensive to the minority. On this 
ground we are unanimous on this side of the House 
in the opinion that this amendment ought not to 
be made to this bill. 

In short, to put this measure upon this bill is 
a challenge to an independent department of the 
Government — ^the Executive — ^to declare whether 
he will consent to be coerced in order to secure 
the necessary appropriations. It is a revival of 
the controversy of the last session that ended so 
disastrously to the majority. Experience ought 
to have taught them wisdom and led them to of- 
fer this measure by itself. 

I now ask attention to the merits of the propo- 
sition itself. If the point made by the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Reed] be good, that the 
language of this amendment is such that its pro- 
visions can not be fairly and fully executed, his 
objection is fatal to the measure. In my judg- 
ment, however, the pending clause, by necessary 
implication, is a repeal of a part of one of the 
sections of the election laws, and hence must be 
incorporated with that section, and be construed 
and executed as a part of the whole body of the 
election laws ; and I think any court would be 
compelled to construe it as a part of these laws. 
Still, if there is a reasonable doubt on that qucs- 
tion, it is a good reason why that doubt ought to 
be removed before the amendment becomes a 
law. 

Now, I call attention to the debate on another 
point. In all that has been said about it, I have 
noticed what appears to me an utter ignoring of 
one central fact in relation to the spedal deputy 
marshals created by the election law. They are 
a class of officers wholly unknown to the statutes 
of the United States, except as they appear in 
the election law. Marshals and deputy marshals 
have been known in our statutes since 1789, and 
their powers and duties have been carefully de- 
fined ; but the office of special deputy marshal 
never existed in this country until it was created, > 
and its duties defined, in the sections of the elec- 
tion law of 1871. 

To show how completely this office has been 
confounded in the recent debate with that of 
deputy marshal, or general deputy marshal as it 
is called by way of distinction in the statutes, I 
call attention to section 2021, and the sections 
immediately following. The duty of the special 
deputy marshal is to attend all places of registra- 



tion and voting for members of Congress, and "• to 
aid and assist the supervisors of election in the 
verification of any list of persons who may have 
registered or voted.*' This is the primary and 
chief duty of special deputy marshals. They are 
really assistants of the supervisors, rather than 
[of] the marshals; and the fact that they are 
called special deputy marshals does not diange 
the nature of their office or the character of their 
duties. 

It is true that in the next section (2022) these 
officers are made conservators of the peace ; but 
so are the supervisors of the elections and many 
other officers. But with this exception the 
special deputy marshals have none of the general 
executive powers which the law has confided to 
marshals and their general deputies. They have 
no authority by virtue of their appointment as 
special deputies to make arrests and summon the 
posse eomiictius to put down violence at the ele& 
tion. This they can do only when the marshal, 
imder his hand and seal in writing, specially em- 
powers them so to act, as provided in section 2021 
But the general deputy marshals are required to 
exercise these powers by virtue of the office they 
hold as defined by the law. From this review of 
the statutes it will be seen that the chief duty of 
the special deputy marshals is to accompany and 
assist the supervisors of the election in the dis- 
charge of their qtiasi judicial duties ; that is, in 
scrutinizing and verifying the registration and 
election, and detecting any fraud, or attempted 
fraud. 

Let me follow this subject a step further. The 
supervisor cannot leave his post at the ballot-box 
to follow John Doe and learn whether he has reg- 
istered or voted under a false name ; and, there- 
fore, this section of the statute (2021) gives the 
supervisor an assistant, known as a special dcputj 
marshal, who goes out and verifies John Doe, and 
reports the result of his investigation to the su- 
pervisor. As this is their chief function, it is 
clear that the special deputy marshals, in their 
essential character, are assistant supervisors, and 
their duties partake of the judicial character of 
those of their chief. 

Under the law as it now stands, the supervi- 
sors themselves are appointed by the courts, and 
from the different political parties. Now, can 
any valid reason be given on the merits of the 
case why their assistants, whose first and chie^ 
duty is to aid them in the discharge of their quas^ 
judicial duties, should not also be appointed b^ 
the court, as they themselves are appointed, witt*^ 
out regard to political affiliation ? The argumes-'^ 
that these officers should not be appointed by th^ 
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court because iber ine asier lie criers of :he 
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marshal, falls to the grrmi t^'uz, iie r'.iin fw: 
is known that ihev Krve the s-p^errisor rathiT 
than the marshaL But ve a:« :o*i that if :hc 
special deputies should be appointed from d:?crcr.t 
political parties there would be no unity of ac:ion 
among them in the execution of the law. I am 
not willing to confess, for I do not boliovo i: to lio 
true, that this countir is so far gone into debase- 
ment and anarchy that the fair-minded people in 
any Democratic township or ward can truthfully 
say, *^ There is no Republican in this precinct 
who can be trusted to aid in executing the eloc* . 
tion law," or that they will in any Kcpublican 
community say, " There is no Democrat in all the 
borders of this district whom we can trust to help 
carry out a fair election law," When I am com- 
pelled to bclieye this, I shall say that my country 
is no longer capable of sclf-goycmmcnt, is no 
longer worthy of freedom. 

Our laws provide for summoning the ;hww? 
fomiiatua as the extreme civil rcmeily for sup- 
pressing disorder and keeping the peace. What 
is the potse comitaiua but the whole body of by- 
standers—men of all political parties? The 
theory of our Government is tliat in the lost civil 
resort we summon all men, without distinction of 
party, to act as conservators of the peace. If tho 
bystanders, without distinction of party, can Ix; 
trusted to perform this important duty, surely wc 
can trust such as the 00111!, on its lilgh rcsponKi- 
bility, shall appoint to aid in securing a fair el':c- • 
tion. It ought constantly to be rcinembcrcd that . 
no one of these special deputy marsliats lia.4 any 
power to put down a riot at the poll?, unU.-HH tlu; 
marshal, under his hand and seal, in writing, f.hall 
specially empower such special d<:;puty to do that 
thing; and let it al^o be rcnricniV-r^;'' that thi*! 
amendment in no way intcrfefrs with fh'.- ji^iwr 

• 

of the marshal to appoint as many {r<:ri<^ral d-"p'jty 
marshals as may l>c nee^lod to fijppr';»'{ 'iiv*r'J':r. 
I hope I am not altr/gcther a dr«r»r;,'-r, fors^'rt- 
ful of practical necessiti«, b*;l I hsk\H /.'.r«T 
been able to see whv this mfA-s.-j.-*; ';»r< wA v. « 7. 

m 

ccuted fully, thoroughly, an-j ;>*"/, ;.:'/••*';'/; \\*. 
language makes i*. a ;*in *A ::-■•; «:."-. vr. .x<^ 
My friend from Mili^ *J!;. Jiv/; .-.»-■ .•*. /.-, 
some doubt on thii yy.'it, --.--■: ;.•. v. ft.* \x •■,*.•. 
doubt is jusiifit-, ;: ;». \ fO t;;;.:-v-T.'* trv.*' -v. 
clause. Bit we t'-.-^.l: Ivvr '^r-.'/: v.'-. -.••' 
^ord of the asi^-'*r.=:r.: v* *.-.% '.-.,.*; .'^ •. ' • v v * 
SOod it Uih.j y^ iZJiAH \: v. 'y :■:.'.. '-- .'•%••,' 
kittle for it a- ^ :.vv* »-.v ..*-.-«- ^'*. ',1 \ ■ •* .••■ 
Party controv*T** 

Xo tho-ir'-tf-- "V.-- "Ai ft..' V. »,v» r'"^' ■ • - 
gcr ia a c!v»* v^i -..".v.fv; v^--»^>^ 'r. .-.••> - -■ -. 



x;;?., Iv. »v:v.v.-.v. « ;-.V. ■"* rv^v-.x ***\v *»,-*, \ *s* 
lii'TC tV.A: !^*i-s»* ^'«v.:*'r. V-^wx *r<i» j'.;v*i •'•a \s-\:oK 
cent «Jift*jn*.iir»:# to tV.^ (a\v .^^^^\ Uw o\vrw«on 
of «hc uatiouA*. niV. No>fc. i( <h^* Avlo*,'t:%>n *\f a 
uicasure like iMs wi'.'. banw** \\w x»o »*inm< y\y\\u 
ca\ partio* to shoso oUviion la^>. b> \\w \\^\\%U 
of comr.iou ivnsoni and uuiiual *vopo»rt<»ou U*\ 
thoir C'.iforKV.ront, ii will W n Ivnoiil ihAt wtll 
far outweigh any >lii;h( aih;\u(.t>*v (lut \':\\\ Iv 
ptiuod bv rotainiu;: x« holly x\i(hiu our \y\\\\ \\w 
apiH)iiitmout ot'n fow otluvrntoaid (hoMipiMxiwoih. 
I IvHovo this iuo;isuiv\\iU not woukm Imt will 
str^'Ugthon tho authority of tho ohvlion l.nM>, lutd 
will ivniovo f»*oin tlunu tlioonlv rrwion.»l»lo j^vonnd 
of oon)plaint that tho othrr nido h:n«« niinK* it t* 11 lint 
tluMn. 

I nv^iitt tlio ninontlnuMit only biM'itii-i* It l-i n 
rider which should not bo n pnrt nf ilii< .\p|itii 
priation bill ; but 11 h n mm Hiiro by il*ii>ir, i>li'itilv 
and plainly drawn, 1 will iMinlliilly itup|iori It. t 
ngroe that ourM in n piirty (iovrrnniiMil, iiml 1 bi> 
lievo in )iartii'ri, rHpt'ciiilly my own ; but «rlii<n wn 
onnc to the balhitdKix, whom oillyiMiH nT nil pm 
ties nu'cL to rnjoy llio lii|;hoi«t rlKJiht nr Iri'onion, 
all partioH nliould unlli> in iMifurrluK ilii^eo Jiinl. 
nntl niToHHnry lawM, dortl^rni'il to nocMiro rii>i<, rnti, 
and ponroiililt! naliiMiul (•lorllonn llinni|r limit tlio 
I'nion. 

I now wiLiiilrnw my rfinniil nmiMiilinont 

While th" hill in jmy tliM niiirnlinhi ('•!' I Ik 
yt'ur I'fidini^liiiM'lO, IMMO, \vn--ip>'ii'lin(r in Uim 
lIoiJHc, Nfr. Cf;irfl<'|i| irii'id'^ u vi(MiMiiii« npii < li, 
M;Lrrli I7tli, flint Un pijbli:;h<'l v.-iih ili<i 
tit.N', " OI;«'dieii'-M lo t.h<'. Lfiw »li' I 'if iwit-l 
Duty of ('onjjjr'i-.a!.'* It hri« ti'tw- \,i ' n it 
piiMi^h'-'l, v.illi tlii^ iilh-, '• 'Ihf .'■•' ••/ •.'•illiO. 
'•/itioji/' M»v I, \K''Jt, \n' iiiu'ii fi jr' rrofifil 
<-7[d.'iri;iti«fn in fh*- |f/i»j::i- rl' fi rj'lii'y lii»/i.-»lf 
it'/ii'ih-*. i\i' t\,ut:" *h»t, h' !,/ J.;.- u'^tnu 
in t}|<: ^'or/jf.'.if*.*' t,i Vi' ;■./.■ M,'! •/f';.f. • V)r:,« 
rf>y,iy,'t,]i: f',r f h*- //;/*«i»,j"I h;/h \,ii'' *,f 
y-ty r 'U'l '''. Ky *}»* •//','/',' ;»■.;;» ii.'gi.*,*/. / 

;• «'.;,• ." '. '.'!•/'••, Jj • .* i/t..' ,t. *• > t' [f 

'■ • ^■' ■ '/• ',' /.T.t..t,'/ » ' ; ■.-• »/',.•,'.•./',:• 
%''''!.:• .••'": '-.;/',•.;• 'i. *,..-*' ■. ■',•,/ 
* •■ -. '/' / ■ '■ .■ r. *' ' ', - ■, ',♦',,■, • •••»■/ 
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were successful, Mr. Garfield would be a load- 
ing, if not the leading, Senatorial candidate. 
When the election had passed and the Re- 
publicans found that they had earned both 
Houses by decided nugorities, this popular 
expectation began to solidify into a set- 
tled party purpose. Other candidates were 
spoken of from time to time, but it was 
clear to the discerning that, if the people 
had their way, Garfield would be Senator. 
The popular mind declared itself so strongly 
that members of the Legislature began to 
feel that they had no moral choice left them, 
even if they had other preferences, which 
most of them had not. Ko sooner had the 
Senators and the Bepresentatives come to- 
gether tban all saw that it was a Gtu*field 
Legislature. All the various candidates that 
had been talked about in the newspapers 
soon discovered that they had no real follow- 
ing, and accordingly withdrew from the con- 
test. Garfield was nominated, by acclama- 
tion in the party caucus. And the very first 
day that it could be done under the law, he 
was elected Senator for the term beginning 
March 4, 1881, by the unanimous vote of 
his party. His relations to the canvass and 
to the election were consistent with the me- 
thod and spirit of his whole public life. In 
commenting last winter on his election and 
what led to it, the author of this Text-Book 
nsed the following language : 

He has commanded sacccss. His ability, 
knowledge, mastery of questions, generosity of 
nature, devotion to the public goad, and honesty 
of purpose, have done the work. He has never 
had a political " machine." He has never forgot- 
ten the day of small things. He has never made 
personal enemies. It is difficult to see how a 
political triumph could be more complete or more 
gratifying than his election to the Senate. No 
bargains, no " slate," no " grocery " at Columbus. 
He did not even go to the Capital City. Such 
things are inspiring to those who think politics 
in a bad way. He is a man of positive convictions, 
freely uttered. Politically, ho may be called a 
" man of war " ; and yet few men, or none, be- 
grudge him his triumph. Democrats vied with 
Republicans the other day in Washington in 
snowing him under with congratulations; some 
of them were as anxious for his election as any 
Republican could be. It is said that he will go 
to the Senate without an enemy on either side 
of the chamber. These things are honorable to 



all parties. They show that manhood is more 
than party. 

The second stride was his nomination for 
the Presidency at Chicago. Only a rapid 
sketch of this nomination is called for here. 

He went to the Repablican National 
Convention as a delegate at large from Ms 
State. In a published letter, he had already 
declared himself in favor of Ohio's present- 
ing to the Convention Secretary Sherman 
as her choice for the Presidency. He went 
as a Sherman delegate. His history as a 
member of the Convention need not be 
here given point by point. His service as 
a member of the Committee on Bules; 
his prompt and efficient participation at 
each decisive point in the deliberations ; his 
growing power with the Convention and 
with the whole andience, evinced by the 
manner in which he was received day by 
day; his steady loyalty to Mr. Sherman; 
his*great speech putting that gentleman in 
nomination ; his considerate and honorable 
treatment of all the members of the Conven- 
tion, and of all the men with whom the 
Convention dealt; and, finally, his own 
nomination, June 8th, amid thunders of ap- 
plause, the roar of artillery, the waving of 
banners, and the inspiring strains of mu- 
sic — all these were fully spread before the 
public in the newspapers but yesterday, and 
I need not recount them. The state of things 
existing in the Conveution on the eve of his 
nomination is still fresh in men's minds. . 
More than three hundred delegates were 
avowing & determined purpose to cling to 
their favorite candidate at all hazards. The 
four hundred and odd others, constitntiDg a 
considerable majority of the whole, were 
divided, apparently hopelessly, among a half 
dozen candidates, of whom General Garfield 
was not one. Political and personal differ- 
ences had gone so far that wise men outside 
the Convention did not believe that any one 
of the leading candidates could be nomi- 
nated. Apparently things had come to a 
hopeless deadlock. Democrats were looking 
on with exultation, Republicans with appre- 
hension. It was at this dangerous and ex- 
citing moment that James A. Garfield was 
nominated. Some men said it was a bit of 
political inspiration ; others, that it was an 
inspiration from a higher power. Which- 
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ever •new we adopt, w« can not fail to see 
that It was a most fortiuiBte nomination, aa 
well for the country as for the Bepnblicut 
partj. Its great power was seen, first, in iu 
effect on the Convention itself; 5en>nd, in 
the echoes it awoke all over the coaatrj; 
and, third, in the Cincinnati Convention of 
' the Democrats, where, nnqnestionablj, It had 
mnob to do with the nomination ot General 
Haooook. 

Enongli baa been Batd to mark out, in 
bold lines, Congressman GarSeld's great ca- 
reer. The reader is now in a position to 
weigh and to measore bis long and nrdnoaa 
aerricea as a political Btndent, as a member 
of Honae oommittees, as a debater on the 
floor of Congress, and aa a political leader. 
Some of bis minor services to the Honae, 
and to the oonntrj, will be groaped together 
and characterized in a few closing para- 
grapba. 

There are times and eerricea in a great 
legislative body npon which men are brought 
forward, as mnoh by the occasion itself ns by 
anytbingebe.becanaeof theirfitness. These 
may be called times and services of ceremony 
and commemoration. To these occasiona 
iSj. Garfield, by his wide cnltnre, appreoia- 
tive apirit, qntck and just dlacemment of the 
fitness of things, is well adapted ; and on 
them be has been a frequent and favorite 
speaker in the Honae. Three or four of 
these oooamons will be mentioned. 

April 14, 1866, he made a brief thongfa 
felicitona speech on rising to move an ad- 
jonmment in memorr of Abraham Lincoln. 
He cryatallized a great fact or thought in 
these flt words: "It was no one man who 
killed Abraham Lincoln; itwastbe tzmbodied 
spirit of treason and slavery, inspired with 
fearful and despairing hate, that strack him 
down, in tbe moment of the yttion\ an- 
premest joy.'' 

He was the oraWr, too, chosen -.r Km- ' 
Elizabeth Tbompcon, of Xew Yorl City, t/> 
present to Congre« Carpenter's gnu pilLV 
ing, "Linct^ and EmMaeiptZj/iii,~ w:.I~ii L« 
did in a well-conwlered cpoMi:. Fi'.r^^Ary 
12, 1876. The Howe hnni-g ni^^rr tfAjLl- 
enti«iareeoiatMmtaaix«fafrr>:ilCtAM.c:.?- 
aetta, in the name of :be CijS^ '^vm. tiut 



he admirably snmmed lip the sorvlt'on niu) 
characters ot these two great cilieous hi>- 
cember 19, ISTO. 1 can not resist tbe leiiipia- 
tion to qnote tlila passage louchiuji the ow 
to ivhich the old Hall of KvprvseutallvM In 
now put, in devotins it to tlio rocvptliw of 
statues of diat ingniahed oUiavna and pnt riots : 

A3, from time to time, »ur vcnentblo auil 
beautiful Hull hu been iipo|>Ii>il with RtAtuiM or 
the elect ot the Stoten, It hu aetmeil lo mo tlinl 
a TbiM Hdiikd itm being nrgantied within the 
walla ot the C&pieol — a Lotiao wIiixd roembcrn 
havB reeelvGil their high crciicDlUli at tho hauila 
of btswr;, and whoro torm of iifllvo will oullut 
the ages. Year by year wo hoo tho tlnJu o( jia 
Immartat mcmberelitp colarglng; jL-ar bjynarwe 
Bee tbe elect of tbolr oountry, in ehH|u<jnt Hllanei', 
taking their places In tliU Amoriciia l*aiithoan, 
bringing within Ita ancred clrclo the wi'alth nf 
those immortal mcmorlci whloli mailu llii4r Uvea 
illuatrioui; anil yrrarbyyuar that augiiat UMrni. 
bly la teaching a deeper anil graiidur lunson Iii 
all who acrvo (heir briut hour tn Diims moru 
ephemeral llouacs of CeagreiiH. Anil now two 
places of great honor have Jimt lievti [uuat nobly 
filled. 

Ho participated in the mucling hold In 
coQimem oration of Dr. H. F. II. Morau, invmi- 
tor of the tolcgrapli, in tlia Hull of tliu 
Honae, April 10, 1H72. At a alinllar meet- 
ing, held in the aatiie place, Iii niumory nt 
the honored Dr. Joxejili Henry, ktiowri t'lr 
liis groat scientiflo dtscoverioH and for Iiuv- 
ing been tlie organizer ami liutvl of tho 
Smithsonian Institution, he uln'i bore a ilia- 
tinguinhed part. Kr. Oarfi'ld Iiuil been w- 
aociated tor a'jme year* with tiiia great man 
in the regency ot the Jnntitiitioii, and U'-. 
paid a feeling and elwcient tribot/i Ui Urn 
lamented friend. lie ha« alvi b<M;n a fre- 
quent and favorite aji^akisr in tlio i-jnittwui- 
oratioRs i/f decea*:'] HvinOtnt and IlKfimmni- 
tative^. Hi* *')I'/(pe* on HufuA'm itorUnt 
and Chandler may iit j.arti';ularly m«n- 
tione'l, and liia »ife<^li in jMiii'iry of Ifon. 
Gtnave !T<h!ei':l>er, ot 1 eta*, wi" l/« f'^utf' 
in m<Ai.v pliuJs, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TEE STUMP, THE BAR, AND THE PLATFOBH. 

" The most serious and instructive man on the 
stump." — G, A. Townsmd. 

" He ranks to-day as one of the very best lawyers 
at the bar of the whole country." — Stanley Mat- 
thews, 

It may seem that such labors as those 
described in the last chapter would suffice 
to tax any man^s abilities. But over and 
above performing them. General Garfield 
has found time and talents to serve the pub- 
lic in other ways. These must now be 
grouped together and characterized. 

His first political efforts were on the 
stump; the stump has continued to be a 
theatre of his activity. Since 1864, with 
the single exception of 1868, when he was 
in Europe, he has borne a conspicuous and 
able part in the yearly Ohio canvasses. Years 
ago, the State Central Committee stated 
that there were twice as many calls through 
the State for "a speech from Mr. Garfield " 
as from any other speaker. Nor have his 
speeches on the hustings been confined to 
Ohio. He has taken a part in canvassing 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. In 
most of these States he has been heard in 
repeated canvasses. A week or two's help 
from him was, at one time, thought almost 
essential to carrying some of the New Eng- 
gland elections. Mr. G. A. Townsend says, 
" He is the most serious and instructive man 
on the stump." This is the exact truth. 
His conception of what stump oratory should 
be is the highest, and he comes as near 
realizing it as any of his competitors. He 
does not look upon the stump as an engine 
for amusing the people, or for arousing them 
to unintelligent action. He rather regards 
it as a great political educator of the people. 
His speeches are full of facts, well reasoned, 
happily illustrated, pure in diction as in sen- 
timent, alive with patriotism, and are sent 
home to men's minds with the vital power 
of his own heart. He recognizes the differ- 
ence between popular and forensic oratory ; 
but, while making his public speeches pop- 
ular in the best sense, he never forgets the 



dignity of the statesman. His speeches are 
marked by a fairness, candor, and integrity 
that give his utterances weight with men of 
all parties. They may dissent from his con- 
clusions, but they can not fail to respect the 
mental and moral qualities of the man. It 
may be said of him, adapting the words that 
Mr. Whipple used of Daniel Webster, that 
he long ago succeeded in domesticating him- 
self at thousands of American firesides. 
Some of his great popular efforts — as those 
made in Cleveland, October 11, 1879, Faneuil 
Hall, September 10, 1878, and Madison, Wis- 
consin, July 23, 1870 — may be recommended 
to stump orators as models. The key to his 
stump oratoiy is found in the dignity of his 
own mind, and in his lofty estimate of the 
American people. Realizing fully that the 
masses are often unjust and passionate, he 
still has great faith in their sober second 
thought. Accordingly he never trifles with 
the popular mind. He believes that it is en- 
titled to the best that is to be known. He is 
willing to trust it with the truth, believing 
that, in the end, wisdom will be justified of 
her children. The eloquent words in which, 
at Chicago, he spoke of the popular intelli- 
gence as the sea-level from which the politi- 
cian must make his measurements, will not 
soon be forgotten; On repeated occasions he 
has spoken to his own constituency of the 
confidence and strength that he drew from 
their support. It may be said that the rela- 
tions between him and that constituency, for 
eighteen years, have come as near to the ideal 
as can fairly be expected in the existing state 
of our civilization. Some of these relations 
were thus touched two years ago in the cor- 
respondence of the " Cleveland Herald " : 

Wasrek, August 20, 1878. 
A Republican Convention in the Nineteenth 
Ohio District came long since to be a stereotyped 
affair. The delegates come together, shake hands 
all round, find they are all of one mind, renomi- 
Bate General Garfield by acclamation, pass a few 
sound Republican resolutions, listen to a short 
speech from their Representative, shake hands 
again, and go home. While waiting for the Con- 
vention to assemble in the morning, or for the 
trains to leave after it has adjourned in the after- 
noon, there is a free comparison of views among 
the leading politicians as to the condition of the 
party, and the majorities it will probably get out 
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several counties; but no one as much as jastice that lie at the basis of jurispradence 

:s a rival candidate. Garfield goes about are comparatively few and simple. The basi- 

the delegates with the easy air of an old ness of an advocate of a high order is to ap- 

and they treat him as if he were a big plj these principles, resting on the facts of 

• come home again. He knows them all human nature and developed in history, to 

e, and calls some of them by their first ^^ose varying and often conflicting affairs in 

and not a few of them haU him affection- jj^^^^ ij^^ ^y^^^ become subjects of litiga- 

3 -James." When he talks about politics ^j^^^ Successfully to do this requires abill- 

ten as to an oracle ; but they cyidently ^.^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ j^^^^ 

theoracleasahouseholddivimty of whom ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ 

J no occasion to stand m awe. They look ° . ^^oo -kr n ^ ^J> x. I r. ru 

, , . ^, .V ., . Court room, m 1866, Mr. Garfield had both 

im as thoroughly m sympathy with their » j xv x • • j j tt 

nd interests-one of themselves-a man ^^^ abihties and the trammg needed. He 

people, who has climbed high up on the po- ^^^ mastered the great doctrmes of the law. 

ladder without once forgettmg his obliga- history had taught hun the direction in 

the men who put him on the first rounds, or '^^ich juridical and political thought had 

in interest in the every-day affairs of the been moving, as respected the case in hand. 

who have so often given him their votes. In fact, it was a politico-legal case. Fofr the 

rest, he had simply to hunt up the deciaons 

isumably, in the beginning of 1861, of the courts in like or in analogous cases, 

irfield was looking to the bar as the which, to a practiced student like him, was 

of his life-work. I have already a work of no great difficulty. Teaching, poli-* 

med that he was admitted to practice tics, war, and jurisprudence are very differ- 

i winter. If this conjecture be right, ent kinds of activity ; but the qualities that 

i must be said that war first, and poll- have made him great in one are, for the 

lierward, frustrated his expectations, most part, those that have made him great 

le is a lawyer. However, his political in all. His life teaches the young American 

JO overshadowing that few men know how a man of native abilities, thorough gen- 

ble a lawyer he is. His first appear- eral training, and resolute purpose can suc- 

3 counsel was in the Supreme Oourt cessf ully engage in different fields of human 

United States. Oan the same be said employment. Those who have carefully 

►ther lawyer in the country? This read Mr. Garfield's speeches in the House 

1866. Since^then he has been en* for the last seventeen years have noticed 

in some thirty cases before the same that he has not been at a disadvantage in dis- 

ribunal, besides numerous appearances cussing purely legal questions, even when 

State courts, and in the inferior tribu- matched against trained lawyers. Such men 

f the United States. Some of these were probably not surprised to hear so com- 

lave been very difficult as well as im- petent an authority as the Hon. Stanley 

t. In managing them, he has been Matthews testify, as he did after the Ohi- 

han ordinarily successful. With a sin- cago nomination : *^ He has qualified him- 

jeption, the history and merits of these self to be a lawyer, and a good lawyer, 

jan not be pointed out. Nor would a as I know ; a lawyer who has been called 

their titles convey any clear ideas to upon to argue many oases in the Supreme 

r mind. Court of the United States ; and he ranks 

will probably seem strange to many to-day as one of the very best lawyers at the 

man who had never been brought up bar of the whole country." Before taking 

law-office, or trained in the courts, up the one case that is to be noticed below, 

be capable of handling great legal it is proper to add that after Garfield's first 

jts. A half dozen of his law argu- argument in the Supreme Court, Hon. J. S. 

and briefs lie before me as I write. Black strenuously sought to induce him to 

L examination of these will solve, even quit politics and to form a law partnership 

intelligent' layman, the problem. Law with himself in Washington, holding out as 

ly an ethical and partly an historical an inducement an immediate probable profes- 

3. The great principles of right and sional income of four times a Congressman's 
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salary per year. Some friends urged com- the conclusions reached will be given it 

pliance \?ith the eminent Judge's overture, another place. Here it suffices to say, tJiil 

For a time Garfield was on the point of the question at issue was whether, undff*i 

yielding; but, fortunately for the country, the Constitution and laws of the United 

he finally resolved to serve the public in a States, citizens living in parts not affeetoi 

political capacity, so long as the public called by war or rebellion could be tried by mifi- 

for his services. tary courts? He argued that only the ciTi 

The one case that should receive atten- courts have jurisdiction in such cases. The 

tion here is known in legal history as: peroration of his speech may well be quoted 

"/» the matter of ex-parte L. P. Milligan, in this place: 

W. A. Bowles, and Stephen Horsey." In ^,^ p^^^j^ had made Greece immortd 

1864 Milligan, Bowles, and Horsey, citizens -^ ^rts and arms, in Uberty and law, he invoked 

of Indiana, were arrested by order of the the genius of Phidias to devise a monumait vUii 

M^or-General commanding the military dis- should symboliae the beauty and glory of Athen. 

trict of Indiana, and were tried by a military That artist selected for his theme the tutelir 

commission sitting in Indianapolis, on the divinity of Athens, the Jove-bom Goddess, pra- 

following charges : 1. Conspiracy against the tectress of arts and arms, of industry and lav, 

Government of the United States ; 2. Afford- who typified the Greek conception of composed, 

ing aid and comfort to rebels against the majestic, unrelenting force. He erected on the 

Government of the United States ; 8. Incit* heights of the Acropolis a colossal statue t/ 

ing insurrection; 4. Disloyal practices; 5. Minerva, armed with spear and helmet, vhid 

Violations against the laws of war. The ac- towered m awful majesty above the surroondiog 

cused pleaded that the military commission temples of the gods. Sailors on fa.T-oft ships be- 

had no jurisdiction over them. Overruling ^^^^ *^^ ^''^'* ^^ «P^^^ <»^ *^^ Goddess, and bowed 

this plea, the Court proceeded to try them, ^^*^ "'^'"^°* ^^^- ^° ^^"^ ^"^^^ '^® ^ ^ 

found them guUty, and they were condemned *^^^ ""{ ^'''' ^^^ SW- But the Aq«)polij, 

. 1 .1 1^ , . rm.. . With its temples and statues, is now a heap oi 

to death by hanging. This sentence was ^^^ The visible gods haU vanished m the 

commuted by the President to imprisonment clearer Ught of modem civilization. We can not 

for life. The prisoners now filed a petition .^^^ ^^^ ^.^y^^ ^^1,1^^3 ^f ^^^j^^ ^^^ 

m the Circuit Court of the United States for ^ut it is in your power, Judges, to erect hi this 

Indiana, praying for release at the hands of citadel of our liberties a monument more lagtiuj 

the^ Court. The opinions of the judges were than brass ; mvisible. Indeed, to the eye of flesB, 

divided, and the case was certified to the but visible to the eye of the spirit as the kwSA 

Supreme Court at Washington. The ques- form and figure of Justice crowning and adomii^ 

tions so certified were the following : the Republic ; rising above the storms of political 

1 A« ♦!,« *-«*« «* * J • ^ 'A *.*. J strife, above the din of battle, above the earth- 

1. On the facts stated m said petition and ,,,•,,„ . . , 

^,v.. ..„ , . •!. * r r X u • quake shock of rebellion; seen from afar aod 

exhibits, ought a writ of habeas corpus to be is- / „ , , , ' , • „ . 

sued according to the prayer of Bald petition? 2. ha^ed « protector by the oppressed of aUnatoWj 

On the facts stated in said petition and exhibits, ^ispensmg equal bl^mgs and covering with the 

yx„«i,* ♦!,« *•*• « * u J' I. J if protecting shield of law the weakest, the hran- 

ought the petitioners to be discharged from cus- f , T^ ^ .,,,,, 

tody, as in said petition prayed? 8. Whether, "'«*' *^* "?*"*»'• '^ ™*^ ^f '""^ ."^ ~^ 

upon the facts stated in said petition and eihib- ^»T "'"'*''*''^ "' protection, the guiltiest of rt> 

its, the military commission mentioned therein ^ izens. 

had jurisdiction legally to try and sentence said xhe Court decided in favor of the peti- 

petitioners in manner and form as in said peti- tioners, and they were released. General 

tion and exhibits is stated ? QeLT^eid was subjected to considerable criti- 

In March, 1866, the case was argued by cism for his speech on this case. Union 

very able counsel: Hon. J. E. McDonald, sentiment was running strong, and some 

Hon. J. A. Garfield, Hon. J. S. Black, and Unionists seemed to think that rebels, and 

Hon. B. D. Field for the petitioners ; Hon. those who gave aid and comfort to rebel- 

B. F. Butler, Hon. James Speed, and Hon. lion, should be punished, it mattered not 

Henry Stanbury for the United States. Mr. how. In a speech delivered in Warren, 

Garfield^s argument was a very able one; Ohio, some time after, he defended his course. 
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He reminded Ms hearers that the qaestlon 

which he had argned was not whether Hil- 

. ligan, Bowles, and Horsey were innocent or 

guilty, but whether they had been legally 

tried and condemned. He had no sympathy 

with them as conspirators, but as men asking 

^for legal rights he could properly give them 

- professional assistance. " If guilty," he said, 

'^hang them, but hang them according to 

law, if you do it otherwise, you commit 

. murder." The matter has long smce passed 

out of the public mind, but this short history 

;. ' is in place here, as showing Mr. Garfield's 

: opposition to all violent and non-legal meth- 

-:. ods of administering justice. For him, a 

J radical Republican, representing one of the 

:: most radical of constituencies, to consent to 

■ act in such a case, in the excited state of 

public feeling, was no small proof both of 

justice and of courage. 

Mr. Garfield has been a generous respon- 
dent to the calls so freely made by the pub- 
lic upon public men for those miscellaneous 
services that are so hard to characterize in 
brief terms. His speeches and addresses 
on ceremonial, commemorative, and other 
pablic occasions, great and small, can not 
be numbered. A few of these efforts will 
receive brief mention here. 

At the Hiram Commencement in 1867 
be delivered an elaborate address on ^^ Col- 
lege Edtcation." The old Eclectic Institute 
was now donning college dignities, and the 
subject and the speaker could not otherwise 
have been so well chosen. He ran over the 
history of higher education; drew copiously 
from his stores of literary information ; criti- 
cised the old classical college course as not 
meeting the wants of the time ; and intro- 
duced the new College to the " ITew Educa- 
tion." Two years later he delivered an ad- 
dress to the Consolidated Business College 
of Washington, D. C, on " The Elements of 
Success." This address abounded in rich 
practical facts and thoughts, and had for its 
motto this saying of George Canning's : "My 
road must be through character to power. 
I will try no other course, and I am sanguine 
enough to believe that this course, though, 
perhaps, not the quickest, is the surest." 
His remarks on the Ninth Census, made in 
the House in the spring of 1869, attracted 
. the attention of the Social Science Associa- 



tion managers. These saw at once that a 
politician had now approached the Census in 
the spirit of science. He was immediately 
invited to prepare a paper on the subject for 
the next meeting of the Association, an invi- 
tation to which he responded in " The Ameri- 
can Census," a most valuable paper, read in 
New York in October following. At the 
Fourth Annual Reunion of the Army of the 
Cumberland, held in Cleveland in the autumn 
of 1870, he delivered a masterly oration on 
the life and character of General George H. 
Thomas. Again we find him in Hiram on 
Commencement Day. In the college year 
1874-'76, his old fellow pupil, fellow teacher, 
and faithful monitor and friend of many 
years. Miss Almeda A. Booth, died in Cleve- 
land. She had not been connected with the 
Hiram Institute, save in memory, for sev- 
eral years; but, as she was so long iden- 
tified with its interests in by-gone years, 
and so many of her old pupils would.be 
sure to attend the annual commencement, 
the authorities deemed it fitting that her 
great life and services should be commemo- 
rated. No one could discharge this duty 
but Mr. Garfield. His address on the life 
and character of this noble woman was 
most truthful, appreciative, and eloquent. 
Surely an old Hiram student may be par- 
doned if he call it the best of its author's 
similar efforts. In an address entitled " The 
Future of the Republic; its Dangers and 
its Hopes," delivered before the literary so- 
cieties of "Western Reserve College, Hud- 
son, Ohio, in 1878, he ably discussed a num- 
ber of questions of great public interest — 
principally the dangers of universal suffrage 
and industrial corporations. Under the first 
head he replied to the strictures of Lord 
Macaulay upon our political system; and 
under the second discussed the perplexing 
problems presented to modern society fey the 
enormous growth of the railway system. 
He is also the author of an address delivered 
before the Historical Society of Burton, Ge- 
auga County, Ohio, on " The Discovery and 
Settlement of the Northwest." This address 
called out a hearty encomium from the his- 
torian Parkman. 

He has also found time to contribute to 
our higher periodical literature. " The At- 
lantic Monthly " contains two articles from 
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his pen: "The Cnrrency Conflict," Febro- his interest revive as he runs over the«l^' 

ary, 1876; and "A Century of Congress," paragraphs: P- 

Jaly, 1877. Four papers from him are found 1P 

in the "Korth American Review": "The Washwoto*, D. a, />«j«m6er 16, m |b 

Army of the United States, Part I,!' March- ^^^ Professor: Before I am whoUy oro. 

April, 1878 ; " The Army of the United ^^^«J™ed with the very arduous and long^oi. 

States, Part II," May-June, the same year ; *^^"^^ ^~'^ ^^^^^ *^«, ^^*«^'« ««««^^ ^'^ ^ 

" Ought the Negro to be Disfranchised ? "- ^'^ "P^,\","' ^ ^"^ **^" *?*^ *^^*° "^^ y«»» 

one of a group of articles called a Sym- long, and I hope not an unmteresting, letter «^ 

DOflium— March 1879- and "National An- '''^^^*'* ^ ''^'''^ ^ ^"""^ ^""^"^ ^™® ^^^^ 

*^ . ,. \ ^r. ... ,. -r from time to tmie, dunng the last few yearg, 

propnations and Misappropriations," June, g.^^^ j ^^^^^ p^^U^ U^^^ I j^^^^ ^^^^ 

1879. He also contributed a chapter to the ^j^gd to find a Uttle tune to keep alive the bjAA 

Japanese Mmistor's, Arinori Mori's, book on ^f ^^j classical studies, and to resist that constut 

education. Ho wrote also the introduction tendency, which all public men feel, to grow nstj 

to the English translation of the Marquis de in literary studies, and particidarly in the dasskil 

Chambrun's book on " Executive Power in studies. I have thought it better to select kbm 

the United States." All of these contribu- one line of classical reading, and, if possible, doi 

tions to current literature are of substantial little work on it each day. For this winter, I ta 

value. determined to review such parts of the Odefl d 

With a glance at General Garfield's Horace as I may be able to reach. And, as p» 

inner intellectual life this chapter will liminary to that work, I have begmi by reading 

close. Since he entered Congress seventeen "P *^e bibUography of Horace, 
years have passed, and they have been to ^^® Congressional Library is very rich in emp 

him years of remarkable mental growth in *«"^^« ^^'^ *^»« «*^^y» "^^ ^ ^°^ ^°^^d *«fi»* 

all directions. We notice here what the ^^ow deep and umversal has been the impress 

. , ^ V ., , 11 i.1. £t 1. Tx Oil the cultivated mmd of the world by Horaces 

mductive philosophers call the "mutuality . . '' 

of cause and effect." His public duties "^intFrench volume before me, entitled "Adi- 
have compelled him to keep up and extend ,.^^ Poiygiotte," M. Monfalcon, Paris, 1884, m 
his private studies ; his private studies have ^1^,1, ^^^ j^^^^ t^^^ ^^ tnmslations mto Sp.fr 
greatly enlarged the sphere of his public ig^^ itaUan, French, EngUsh, and German an 
duties. His zest for the delights and amen- gjyen, I find a catalogue of the editions of Horace 
ities of literature and scholarship have published m each year from the date of the in- 
grown with his growth and strengthened vention of printmg down to 188S. This remark- 
with his strength. The number of topics able catalogue of editions fills seventy quarto 
yet to be touched in this sketch admonishes columns of Monf alcon's book. Besides this Pol;^ 
me not to linger long on this spot, green and glot edition, there are lying on my table, for 
delightful as such a spot ever is in a man of reference, two thick volumes made up wholly of 
great public affairs. Not unfrequently he comments on Horace (the body of the text being 
finds time, in the lulls between political "^^^^^7 omitted), by Lambin, a great French 
storms, or in the very roar of the tempest, scholar, who Uved two hundred years ago ; also 
to gather materials for a " study " of some *^® *^^^ volumes by Orelli, the Swiss scholar, 
literary topic. Were he a less busy man, ::^\f^^„^ I860; also thr^volmnes of th« 
these materials would find their way to the ^t^^"" Horace, edited by Valpy, the Ei^sbrii 
, ,. ^, , . , _L 1 scholar. These fonn but a small part of the 
pubhc through review and quarterly pages. ^ * tt *• t* * v u vu - 
* ., . _ ^ ^ , . . f , , stores of Horatian literature which our libraiy 
As It IS, he often finds expression for what he ^^^^. ^^^ these facts refer rather to the bib- 
is unwilling to keep all to himself m a long u^graphy of Horace, and are aside from the par- 
letter to some friend, who is sure to lay the ^.^,^1^^ ^^^^ j ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ jn ^^g i^^^ 
letter away among his valuables. As an I have observed, m lookmg over the works on 
example, I shall here append one of these Horace, that a Ime of thought has been pursued 
letters, kindly furnished me by the gentleman by scholars and antiquarians quite analogous to 
to whom it was addressed. If some classical that pursued by scientific men in forecasting^! 
sbholar, chancing to read this sketch, should might almost say discovering-— facts by indnctioB 
grow weary of politics, he will surely find from general principles. Let me illustrate this* 
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*emember the familiar illustration of it in 
ise of Leverrier, who found a perturbation 
movements of some of the planets of the 
system, and, after having established the 
iter and extent of that perturbation, declared 
icre must be an unknown planet of a certain 
1 a certain quarter of the heavens, whose 
ice would account for the perturbation; 
nallj, by pointing the telescope to that 
r of the heavens, the predicted planet was 

recent fact may afford a still further in- 
Tc illustration of the same prindple. Two 

ago to-day, Professor Agassiz, on the eve 
)arture for South America on a voyage of 
fie discovery, addressed a letter to Professor 
of the United States Ooast Survey, in which 
diets with great particularity what classes 
fine animals he expects to find in the decp- 
mdings of the southern hemisphere; what 
ition of bowlders, the character and direc- 

glacial groovings, he expeets to find in the 
m continent. The Professor has so fully 
tted himself that the result of the expedi- 
ust be a great triumph or a great failure 

Q. 

w, quite analogous to these researches in 
[d of science has been the process by which 
*s have discovered the long-lost location of 
untry residence of Horace. Its site, and 
its existence, were forgotten during the 
ies of darkness which the Middle Ages 
it upon Europe ; and it was only after the 
. of learning that men began to inquire for 
[ shrines and homes of the ancient Greeks 
omans. For a long time the site of the 
y home of Horace was merely a matter of 
;ure, and scores of theories were advanced 
rd to it. I have now before me .the work 
was, I believe, the first thorough and elabo- 
tempt to apply the scientific process to the 
iry of the site of the villa of Horace. It is 
iQ volumes, of about five hundred pages 
nd was written at Rome in 1766-'6Y by the 
Bertrand Capmartin de Chaupy, a French 
istic, who about that time spent several 
a Rome, and subsequently, at the time of 
ench Revolution, fled to Italy, partly for 
and partly to gratify his love of classical 

ive run hastily over these volumes, and will 
lU a brief statement of the scope and char- 
»f the argument. The first volume lays 
he method by which we should proceed in 
the location of the Horatian villa. In f ol. 
out this method, he brings together all the 



references made to it, directly or indirectly, in 
the works of Horace, and many other similar 
references from many other contemporary author- 
ities and authors of the next succeeding period. 
From these elements he sets forth in general terms 
the features that any proposed site must possess 
in order to be trusted as the real place. 

In his second volume he applies the results 
of the first volume to all the localities that have 
been proposed as the site, and reaches the con- 
clusion that none of them will stand the test. 

In the third volume he traces the history of 
the changes that swept over the country in the 
neighborhood of Rome, the devastations and re- 
buildings, the decays and reconstructions of cities 
and villas, and finally directs all his tests to one 
point, which he affirms, d priorif must be the 
very location. 

This investigation leads him to the conclusion 
that the country home of Horace was situated 
among the Sabine Mountains, a few miles above 
Tivoli, upon the little river Digence, between the 
mountains Lucretile and Ustica on one side and 
the village of Mantella on the other, and not far 
from Yaria, which was a little village on the 
Anio, and is now the hamlet of Yorio. 

Such were the conclusions drawn by the Abb^ 
from his elaborate investigation. Subsequent 
explorations have, I believe, in the main oon- 
firmed the correctness of his conclusions. 

In a London edition of Horace, of 134i99 by 
the Rev. Henry Hart Milman, there is printed 
a letter by G. Dennis, written, as its author be- 
lieves, near the very spot where Horace wrote 
most of his odes. The letter is a most charming 
one, full of enthusiasm for the poet and his 
works, and gives a delightful description of the 
country and its surroundings. 

Did I not know that I lack the time and you 
the patience, I should be tempted to send the 
whole letter ; but, when you visit us in Washing- 
ton, as I hope you will do some time, you must 
not fail to read it. I hope I may not have dis- 
tressed you with the length of this letter. 

My children are nearly recovered from scarlet 
fever. All the family are now well, and join me 
in kindest regards to Mrs. Demmon and your- 
self. 

Yery truly yours. 



J. A. Garfield. 



Professor I. N. Dbmhon, IRram^ 
Portage County^ Ohio. 



Mr. Demmon, formerly of Hiram Col- 
lege, Ohio, now of the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, contributes the following 
delightful letter to my pages : 
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UiriTKBsiTT or HicmeAy. ) 
Amk Abbob, July 9, 1S80. f 

Ht Dear Hinsdale: In regard to General 
Garfield*B scholarship, it seems to me that a para- 
graph in your speech of Juno 19th sums up the 
matter admirably. I do not see how your state- 
ment of the case can be improved upon. 

During my two years as Professor of the An- 
cient Languages at Hiram, I had the honor of 
frequent couTersations with the General, and 
naturally the conversation sometimes turned on 
the classics. I was often surprised at his famil- 
iarity with these subjects, and particularly at his 
readiness in quoting from Latin authors. There 
was no affectation, no straining, no dragging in 
of classical allusions, so characteristic of the ped- 
ant, but a simplicity and spontaneity entirely in 
consonance with the subject and tho occasion. 
Horace and Tirgil, especially the former, seem 
to have been his favorites among the Latin 
poets. As I happened to be teaching the Odes 
of Horace, at his invitation I often exchanged 
letters with him on difficult or disputed points. 
These letters are interesting, not only in them- 
selves, but doubly so in showing how, in tho 
midst of great public cares, the statesman could 
turn aside to the exegesis of a Latin poem. The 
following will serve as specimens from his letters 
of this kind. 

. Under date of January 6, 1872, he writes : " I 
do not think * monsira natarUia ' of Book I, Ode 
lii, has reference to ships, but rather to marine 
monsters. Both the language and tho context of 
the Ode lead me to these conclusions. 

"In the third and fourth stanzas the poet is 
eulogizing tho courage of that man who first 
trusted himself to a ship and to the stormy ele- 
ments. In the fifth stanza ho discusses another 
feature of that man's courage, namely, that fea- 
ture which leads him to risk the various phases of 
death that he might meet by shipwreck at sea. 
And these were: first, tho sea monsters, of 
which the ancients (in addition to the natural 
dread that all men feel) had a superstitious 
dread, as being the inhabitants of the unknown 
deep ; second, the sea dashing around the treach- 
erous rocks and reefs. Both these relate to ship- 
wreck. There would be no immediate fear in be- 
holding huge ships ; for, on the sea, they would 
be rather the hope of life than a ^gradum mor- 
tis,^ This view, I find, is confirmed by nearly all 
the authorities I have consulted. 

" Lambin, in his notes, quotes a parallel pas- 
sage from the Greek of Oppianus, where whales 
and sharks are monsters of the sea. 

" In the Dolphin edition of the classics, this 



is the ordo : ' Quod mortis genut fomAdmi flMjt 
iin^ lacrgmit aspexitpUcea monstrotos naniaV w 
his notes, the Delphin editor saja: ^ Moniitf%f^\iy 
tantiaf ceU grandia el immaniii, Conf. Juv«f| 
Sat. xiv, 288, Oceani morutra.^ 

** In the Polyglot Edition to wUch I iltaU 
in my last letter, all the tranalatioiiB, ao fs 
as I am able to understand them, give this ide^ 
except one ; and one translates ' natarUia ' hj tki 
word which is equivalent to * floating,' and wUA 
might be applied to a ship. 

" The German translation employs the wori 
for swimming, which seems to me the more M^ 
ural meaning of * nataniiaJ " 

On January 27, 1872, he wrote as foUovKat. 
" Thanks for your kind letter of the 28d instaat 
I am glad to have you keep me in mind of B» 
ace. I do not forget him, but my very heaij 
work in tho House keeps me from giving him ii 
much time as I desire. 

"The Ode to which you refer (B. IV, 0. Ti| 
is one of the sweetest that Horace ever wrote, ft 
is the sad reflections of a man who has no dm 
hopo of life beyond the grave, who sees in tb 
swift changes of the, seasons and years only tb 
certain approach of death, and who braoes hl» 
self up against tho sadness which these refl€^ 
tions bring by the doctrines of the Stoic philoB> 
ophy. In some of the older editions this motto 
is placed at the head of the Ode : * Omnia mH* 
tantur tempore ; jueundk igitur vtvendum estj* 

"I should translate the seventh and eigiitli 
verses thus: * The year admonishes, and the hoar 
which consumes the cherishing day admonisliei 
you not to hope for immortality.' 

"Some commentators have supposed that 
* ffora ' was used figuratively for * Dea vioittte- 
dinisJ* Others have supposed that it was a 
synonym for time in general. Orelli and the 
better commentators say it means an hour 
considered as a part of a day, and which 
Horace says is the destroyer of a day. Lambh 
paraplirases the passage thus: ^ Annua {inqmU 
fforat,) in quo magnae existunt varietatea et qm 
eerto dierum numero aliquando claudUur ae UT' 
minatur^ menaea^ dica^ hora^ monent noa ne imnwT' 
talia aperemua.'* 

"The day is called almum^ says Orelli, 'be> 
cause the sun, which presides over the day, 
cherishes all things. In this connection see Yirg. 
iEn., V. 64.' " 

My acquaintance with the General dates, as you 
may remember, from November, 1868. At your 
own kind invitation, I spent two days with you at 
his house on Hiram Hill, and well do I remember 
those days, and the impression they made on me, 
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- then ft young man just out of college. Thekind- 

- liness of the man, and his mastery over literary 

- ma well as political and social topics, filled me 
^ wMk an admiration and esteem that subsequent 

acquaintance has only served to intensify. He is 

- evidently a man of great powers of acquisition 
-- Mid retention, coupled with rapid assimilation of 
~'- kaowledge. He seems to have gleaned in almost 
' erery field, and to be always ready to enrich 

> almost any subject with strikingly original sugges- 
tions. I have heard him say that the man who 
": Booceeds best is the man who, other things being 
=" equal, knows beet how to utilize the scraps of 
time which all men find in their daily life, and 
=^- which most men waste. Perhaps the application 
~ : of this principle in his own life may help to ac- 
=^ eount for his marvelous versatility. 

Since I left Hiram, I have had an occasional 
-^ letter from him. After the exciting contest of 
1874, I wrote him a note of congratulation on 
~ hifl triamphant reelection in the face of the bit- 
~ ter calumnies with whi<^ he was at that time 
' assailed. His graceful response closed with these 
• words : '* I am resting, and reading Goethe's bi- 
ography, and letthig the calm of his great life fall 
into my own." I count the date of my acquaint- 
ance with General Garfield an event in my life. 

Very truly yours, 

IsAAO N. Dkmmon. 
Pnsideni B. A. Hxnbdau, Cleveland^ Ohio, 

The three following communications to 
newspapers will illastrate Mr. Garfield's men- 
tal latitudes and habits still more folly. 
Tliey have appeared at different times the 
last ten years: 

Tha Golden Age, 

.... Few public men in Washington keep 
up literary studies. General Garfield is one of 
the few. No one more constant in attendance at 
the Oapitol than he ; no one more laborious on 
Committees; yet he keeps abreast of current 
literature, allowing no good book to escape him. 
When a long-winded and unimportant discussion 
blows up in the House, watch Garfield. He is an 
economist of time. Chatting and buttonholing 
as he goes, he quietly glides out, passes through 
■the rotunda, and escapes into the serene realm of 
Mr. Spofford, where, amid all that amplitude of 
books, he regales himself in reading and in liter- 
ary conversation. He and Mr. Spofford are close 
friends, and whenever a box of new books arrives 
from New York or Europe, a message gets to 
Mr. Garfield to that effect, and he has the first 
peep. He is a late student. He bums the mid- 



night gas. In his position, no man can study 
continuously till the benign night, which hushes 
the world and sends office-seekers and log-rollers 
to bed, gives repose to his door-bell, and leaves 
him a few hours for himself. Here once more 
comes to his aid that royal health of his. Thus 
Mr. Congressman Garfield is able to keep his 
mind freshened by delightful letters, and to prose- 
cute those more rugged investigations in law, so- 
cial science, philosophy, and politics, in which the 
coming statesmen of America must be experts. 

The Chieago Tribune, 

.... Garfield is a man of infinite resources. 
He is one of the half dozen men in Congress who 
read books. He is one of the few persons in 
political life hero who, in the tremendous crush 
and pressure of the winter's business, find time 
to follow a course of light reading. No man has 
had a more arduous place in the last two Con- 
gresses than the Chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. And no one ever charged him 
with neglect of duty. Yet Garfield finds time 
to read nearly all the new books, and to keep up 
a regular course of readings in the old ones. He 
has a hungry brain and a wonderful constitution. 
This has been the method of his busy life. The 
last few weeks have warned him that he can not 
stand the racket. Garfield reads everywhere— in 
the cars going to the Capitol, in the cars return- 
ing from his daily work, and in his committee 
room. He will fight Jim Beck about the neces- 
sity of building fortifications at distant points, 
and contest with a Granger from the Modoc coun- 
try about the Modoc claims ; yet, in the interim, 
will find time to give ten minutes to " silly old 
Bozzy," or some of his charming comrades. I 
should say that the secret of Garfield's resources 
in debate, the freshness of his illustrations, his 
ready references to literature in all its branches, 
is due to his voracious literary appetite. ** I have 
read," he said, '* since I have been lying here, 
struggling with this pain, eighteen volumes ; and 
I have indexed and commonplaced them all. 
Pretty fair work, I take it, for six weeks of mid- 
summer in Washington." 

The Rockland Journal^ July 5, 18S0, 

We take pleasure in giving our readers the 
following sketch of our next President when in 
college. It is from the pen of Prof. Lavalette 
Wilson, of the Mountain Institute, Haverstraw, 
and of course full of interest at this tune : 

2o the JSditor of the Journal : 

Some reminiscences of our candidate for 
President, from one who has known him person- 
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ally longer perhaps than any other resident of 
this county, may not be without interest. 

Mr. Garfield was a native and resident of 
Ohio, and entered Williams College, Mass., at the 
beginning of the junior year (September, 1854), 
in the same class with your correspondent. In a 
class of forty or more he immediately took a 
stand above all others for accurate scholarship 
in every branch, but particularly distinguishing 
himself as a writer, reasoner, and debater. He was 
remarkable for going to the bottom of every sub- 
ject which came before him, and seeing and pre- 
senting it in an entirely new light. His essays 
written at that time, not of the commonplace 
character too common in college compositions, 
can even now be read with pleasure and admira- 
tion. While an indefatigable worker, he was by 
no means a bookworm or recluse, but one of the 
most companionable of men, highly gifted and 
entertaining in conversation, ready to enjoy and to 
give a joke, and having a special faculty for draw- 
hig out the knowledge of those with whom he 
conversed, thus enriching his own stock of inf or- 
mation from the acquirements of others. Mr. 
Garfield even then showed that magnetic power, 
which he now exhibits in a remarkable degree in 
public life, of surrounding himself with men of 
various talents, and of employing each to the best 
advantage in his sphere. When questions for dis- 
cussion arose in the coll^ sodeties, Garfield 
would give each of his allies a point to investigate ; 
books and documents from all the libraries would 
be overhauled ; and the mass of facts thus obtained 
being brought together, Garfield would analyze 
the whole, assign each of the associates his part, 
and they would go into the battle to conquer. He 
was always in earnest, and persistent in carrying 
his point, often against apparently insurmountable 
obstacles ; and in college election contests (which 
are often more intense than national elections) he 
was always successful. 

He showed perfect uprightness of character, 
was religious without cant or austerity, and his 
influence for good was wide-felt. 

The intimate associations which occur in col- 
lege life give the best opportunity of knowing 
the inner character of man. From Garfield I 
never heard an angry word, or a hasty expres- 
sion, or a sentence which needed to be recalled. 
He possessed equanimity of temper, self-posses- 
sion, and self-control in the highest degree. 
What is more, I never heard a profane or im- 
proper word, or an indelicate allusion, from his 
lips. He was in habits, speech, and example a 
pure man. 

Arising, some may say, from his own early 



struggles, but as I believe from his native nobil- 
ity of character, was his sympathy for the 8affe^ 
ing or depressed or humble. He would find ovt 
their wishes or desires, their best points, nd 
where their ability lay, and encourage them to 
advancement and success. Not even now has be 
any of that unapproachability and hauteur wMch 
too often accompany great talents and high pon> 
tion. He is a democrat in the highest sense of 
the word ; no matter how humble a position a 
person may hold, how unfashionably dressed, how 
countryfied in appearance, or lacking in knowl- 
edge of the usage of polite 'sodetj, he will fed 
at case in Mr. Garfield's presence, and receive the 
same courtesy, and probably greater attentkm 
than would the Prince of Wales. 

On entering Williams College Mr. OarfieU 
was unconmiitted in national politics. Perhaps 
his first lesson came from John L. Goodrich, who 
at that time represented in Congress the western 
district of Massachusetts. In the fall of 1865 
Mr. Goodrich delivered a political address in Wil- 
liamstown on the history of the Eansas-Nebrasks 
struggle, and the efforts of the handful of Be- 
publicans then in Congress to defeat the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. As Mr. Goodrich 
spoke, I sat at Garfield's side and saw him drink 
in every word. He said, as we passed out : " Thii 
subject is entirely new to me ; I am going to know 
all about it." He sent for documents, studied 
them until he became perfectly familiar with the 
history of the Anti-slavery struggle, and from 
that hour has been the thorough Republican— the 
champion of right against injustice — that he is at 
the present hour. 

When Mr. Garfield went to Congress, 
Charles Sumner was the widest reader in 
either House. It was but a short time until 
Garfield's book-list at the Library of Con- 
gress, according to Mr. SpoflPord, the libra- 
rian, was next to Sumner's in length. Wheth- 
er Mr. Garfield ever passed Mr. Sumner, I 
do not know ; but certainly since Sumner's 
death no man in public life in Washington 
has made so large a use of the library. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

LEADING TKAITB OF CHAEACTEE SUMMED rP"-* 

This life is a narrative and not a critica-' 
history. To give a fiual estimate — if ther^ 
be such a thing — of the life and characte:^ 
of a man so prominent in public afifair^ 
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as General Garfield while he is at the height 
of his prominence, is difficult or impossible. 
Especially is this so at the openmg of an ex- 
citing political campaign in which he is the 
standard-bearer of a great political party. 
Recognizing this fully, it is, nevertheless, 
fitting to close this sketch with a genera^ 
view of the man. 

A strong frame, broad shoulders, deep 
chest, powerful vital apparatus, and a mas- 
sive head furnish the physical basis of James 
A. Garfield^s mental life. He is six feet 
high. Mr. Townsend's fuller description is 
thus : " He is a large, well-fed, ruddy, brown- 
bearded man, weighing about two hundred 
and twenty pounds, with Ohio-German 
colors, blue eyes, military face, erect figure 
and shoulders, large back and thighs and 
broad chest, and evidently bred in the 
country on a farm. His large mouth is full 
of strong truth. His nose, chin, and brows 
are strongly pronounced. A large brain, 
with room for play of thought and long ap- 
plication, rises high above his clear, discern- 
ing, enjoying eyes. He sometimes suggests 
a country Samson." He is physically capa- 
ble of an indefinite amount of hard work. 

The foregoing record of his achieve- 
ments, and the extracts from his speeches 
that are to follow, give the gauge of his 
mental power and quality. He excels in the 
patient accumulation of facts, and in bold 
generalization. He has great power of logical 
analysis, and stands with the first in power 
of rhetorical exposition. He has the in- 
stincts and habits of a scholar. As a student, 
he loves to roam in every field of knowledge. 
He delights in creations of the imagination, 
poetry, fiction, and art ; loves the abstract 
things of philosophy ; takes a keen interest 
in Bcientifio research ; gathers into his capar 
doos storehouse the facts of history and 
politios ; and throws over the whole the life 
and power of his own originality. He is 
not a Scaliger, a Descartes, or a ITewton; 
no man in public life — ^not even Mr. Glad- 
stone—can be these ; but his general culture 
IB broad, deep, and generous. Ko public 
^an these last ten years has more won upon 
^ scholars, scientbts, men of letters, and 
tile cultivated classes generally. Says Mr. 
Townsend : " Since John Quincy Adams, 
QO Presideiit has had Garfield's scholarship, 
6 



which is equally up to this age of wider 
facts." As an orator he lacks the massive 
grandeur of Webster, the brilliant declama- 
tion of Clay, and the fervid passion of 
Henry ; but his speeches are strong in fact, 
ribbed with principle, lucid in arrange- 
ment, rich in illustration, polished in diction, 
and vital with the power of a great nature. 
Not trained to the bar, he readily adapts 
himself both to the court and to the jury ; 
he catches at once the ear of the House of 
Representatives ; he meets the expectations 
of those more fastidious people who cluster 
about the colleges, and in the literary cen- 
ters ; and, on due occasion, he sways great 
popular assemblies at his will. 

His moral character is the fit crown of 
his physical and intellectual nature. His 
mind is pure, his heart kind, his nature and 
habits simple, his generosity unbounded. 
An old friend told me the other day: "I 
have never found anything in the world to 
compare with Garfield's heart." His range 
and power of appreciation are great. He 
becomes absorbed in whatever interests him ; 
sees reflected in the man or subject his own 
mind ; and is, therefore, liable unconsciously 
to exaggerate the ability of a man or the 
value of a subject. He is not suspicious, 
and has great faith in human nature. For 
the most part, he has neglected material ac- 
quisition ; but his means, as well as his time 
and talents, are at the service of those who 
need them. His hospitality is bounded only 
by the capacity of his home. He is a man 
who makes the most of his home, and is emi- 
nently happy in his domestic relations. Mrs. 
Garfield is a lady of strong mind, of rich 
cultivation, her husband's fit companion. He 
is an excellent converser on a great variety of 
subjects, and is a favorite in cultivated circles. 
While respecting the mental qualities that 
give success in the honorable accumulation 
of wealth, he is no lover of money or hang- 
er-on of rich men. He remembers the 
day of small things. His sympathies with 
the toilers are quick and generous. He re- 
members the pit from which he was himself 
digged — the rock from which ho was hewn. 
At a time when certain journals were de- 
nouncing him as having grown rich by cor- 
ruption, he lived in a humble house in the 
retired village of Hiram ; and nothing about 
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his home, save his lihrary, stood in contrast 
to the homes of his neighbors. He is a man 
of the strictest private and public integrity, 
and is responsive to the delicate points of 
honor. Ko man charges him with being a 
party to a questionable private transaction ; 
and when the charges made against his pub- 
lic Hfe cease to be useful to the partisan, 
they will fall into the pit provided for slan- 
ders. I am not aware that a single man of 
character, who has come into close relations 
with General Garfield, lays any charge of 
dishonesty or wrong at his door. These 
things are loft to those inferior men whose 
instincts draw them to the gutter and who 
fatten upon garbage. Kot long ago the 
representative of a great public journal 
asked me: "What do the people who 
know General Garfield think of his integ- 
rity?" Had my wits been about me, I 
should have answered : " Did the men who 
saw Chevalier Bayard hold the bridge of 
Garigliano against the Spaniards doubt his 
courage? Bid those who saw Sir Philip 
Sidney fall on Zutphen field question his 
chivalry ? " As it was, I first answered in a 
general way, and then added: **I have 
known General Garfield twenty-seven years; 
I do not say that I know him as well as one 
man can know another ; I know him as well 
as I can know another ; and there is no in- 
terest that one man can confide to his fel- 
low man, that I would not freely intrust 
to him." A little later, another reporter 
called upon me in my study to obtain some 
facts that might be of interest to the public. 
I had just thrown the private letters that 
General Garfield had written to me upon 
the floor. There were some hundreds in all ; 
the first written in January, 1857, the last 
on the eve of the Chicago Convention. I 
said to him: "Here are my Garfield let- 
ters. Some are scrappy notes, others dis- 
sertations. They are one side of a long and 
intimate correspondence. They relate to a 
great many subjects: business, domestic 
matters, religion, politics, life at home, and 
life abroad. With few exceptions, I have 
not read them since they were first re- 
ceived. No man is more zealous of his 
honor than am I ; but I would be willing, 
so far as affecting his character is con- 
cerned, to have them go into every news- 



paper in the land without mj even reading 
them over." 

The closer men Lave come into contact 
with him, the greater has been their fiaith in 
him. He has inspired confidence and respect 
in all large-minded and generous men, with- 
out regard to politics. Withal, he is a re- 
h'gious man. As a boy, he was never the 
bully or swaggerer that fiction sometimes 
makes him, but strictly moral and serious. 
Although abundantly able and willing to de- 
fend to the utmost his own rights, or the 
rights of the weak and helpless, by phyncal 
force, if necessary, he was peaceable and 
self-contained. Before reaching his minori- 
ty, he made public profession of religion, and 
has continued a member of the Church to 
this day. Like all men of his thought and 
reading, he understands the difScult religious 
questions that modern criticism and science 
have started; he no doubt thinks that the 
old theologies must be partially reconstruct- 
ed; but his native piety, his early training, 
and his own sober convictions, hold him fast 
to the great truths of revealed religion. 
Bev. Dr. Butler, a Lutheran minister of 
Washington, says : " I have not unf requent- 
ly seen him supporting his venerable mother 
upon his strong arm as they slowly walked 
together from the house of God. He wor- 
ships regularly in the humble Disciples* 
church." 

The public life and character of a public 
man should be in harmony, with his private 
life and character. This is not always true 
of such men, but it is eminently true of Gen- 
eral Garfield. He is of a piece throughoat 
I shall first notice the bent of his political 
thought. 

An able journalist speaks of the " strong 
tendency of politicians to neglect real poli- 
tics — that is, the hmness of the country — ^for 
the work of electioneering and management; 
and of a growing disposition on the part of 
the public to let politicians of this class take 
possession of the Government, and use it in 
their own game for their own hands." These 
complaints are well grounded. Unfortunate- 
ly, there has sprung up these last years in 
our country a class of public men who take 
no real interest in public questions. They 
care- nothing for the exposition of sound 
political doctrine. They do not aspire to be 
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teachers of the people, or to lead the thought 
and the conscience of the nation. Their po- 
litical activity may be sommed np thus: 
Violent antagonism to the opposing party ; 
a careful looking after public patronage ; the 
organization of the "machine"; the cun- 
ning and selfish manipulation of the voters. 
To political reform, to the betterment of the 
Government, to raising the standard of pub- 
lic life, they are indifferent. General Gar- 
field is the farthest removed from these. Ko 
sooner had he entered Congress than he en- 
tered heart and soul upon the real questions 
of the day. The war over and reconstruc- 
tion passed, he saw that American politics 
were entering upon a new era. Ko man 
could n6w serve the nation by rehearsing 
the old slavery debates ; by fighting over the 
battles of the war on the floors of Congress ; 
by unduly prolonging controversies that were 
for ever settled. He saw that what the 
country needed was wise discussion and leg- 
islation on the civil service, the revenue, 
currency, banking, resumption, and the hun- 
dred other questions that are by no means 
sentimental, that do not appeal to the imag- 
ination, but that are dry, statistical, unpoetic, 
and as distasteful as possible to your politi- 
cal " war horse." In a noble speech od the 
currency, delivered in 1868, he said : 

I am aware that financial subjects are dull 
and uninviting in comparison with those heroic 
themes which have absorbed the attention of 
Congress for the last five jears. To turn from 
the consideration of armies and navies, victories 
and defeats, to the array of figures which exhibits 
the debt, expenditure, taxation, and industry of 
the nation, requires no little courage and self-de- 
nial ; but to these questions we must come, and to 
their solution Congress, political parties, and all 
thoughtful citizens must give their best efforts for 
many years to come. 

Again, only last year he said : 

The man who wants to serve bis country 
must put himself in the line of the leading ! 
thought, and that is the restoration of business, 
trade, commerce, industry, sdenoe, political ecfm- ! 
omy, hard money, and honest payment of all ob- ' 
ligati<ms ; and the man who can add aaytfaiog in 
the direction of the aoooanplishment of any of 
these purposes is a public bcaeftctor. 

He grappled with these politioo-ecrwomlc 



questions with a giant's strength and a mis- 
sionary's zeal. This was in harmony with 
his saying, that " the man who wants to 
serve his country must put himself in the 
line of the leading thought." And that this 
is the leading thought, since I860, no man 
of sense can deny. The enormous debt 
contracted during the war, the multiplica- 
tion and growth of industries, the rapid dif- 
ferentiation of American society, compel 
real politicians to think and work in this di- 
rection. It was Mr. Garfield^s clear pcrocp- 
tion of these facts that led him, in Decem- 
ber, 1865, to desire a place on the House Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. Since that day 
he has stood with his party on party ques- 
tions, though sometimes recoiling IVom what 
he thought extreme measures ; but nothing 
is risked in saying that his most valuable 
services, both in the House and on the stump, 
have been in dealing with those politico- 
economical questions. Vigorously to de- 
nounce the " Solid South," or actively " to 
stir up the Brigadiers," any time those last 
ten years, is no proof of oithor ability or 
courage; but to mold national legislation 
and educate the people on thoso difficult 
subjects is a proof, and a high proof, of both. 
Mr. Garfield's native and acquiro<l mental 
habits well fitted him for such a work, ills 
patience in gathering facts, power of gener- 
alization, scientific habit of mind, and facul- 
ty of lucid exposition could hardly have 
found worthier employment. lie explored 
an accessible sources of knowledge that 
could serve him, and through him the pub- 
lic. He extended his studies in syMteriitttic 
political economy ; gleano<l the fi<;Id of 
American thought and legislation on indus- 
trial and fiscal matters; and went to the 
Old World for her larg<;r and rip<;r experi- 
ence. He knew that this is Am<;rica, and 
that many of the c^;nditions of life are not 
the same here that they are on the K/ist4;rn 
continent; hut he knew ais^; that Ameri- 
cans are a division of the human rtu'M^ thai 
human life did not begin anew on th<;se 
Westeni shor<;s, and that V) he tinufnl Mt<\ 
It^rmtamni our laws must ritni)i^JWM what is 
uuir^sal in human nature?. He Las nev';r 
had a particle <ff sympathy with th^ N';fjti- 
numi pot in the famous que«»tiofj, *♦ What U 
abroa/J Vf n%V^ He hhn striven Vj wak*'. 
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knowledge the basis of legislation. He said obliged to make preparation on special sab- 

in 186^ jects in advance, and it sometimes happened 

Our public debt, the greatest financial fact of that a turn in the proceedings a^jonmed tiie 

this century, stands in the pathway of all polit- speech indefinitely. Senator Hoar of Massa- 

ical parties, and, like the Egyptian Sphinx, pro- chnsetts, a man of sober statements, said in 

pounds its riddles. All the questions which his Worcester eulogy : ^^ Since the year 1864, 

sprang out of the public debt, such as loans, you can not think of a question which Im 

bonds, tariffs, internal taxation, banking and been debated in Congress, or discussed be- 

currency, present greater difficulties than usually fore the American people, in regard to which 

come within the scope of American politics, y^^ ^iu qq^ ^j^^^ if y^,^ ^^j^ instmction, 

They can not be settled by force of numbers, ^he argument on one side stated, and stated 

nor carried by assault as an army storms the j^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ .^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ 

works of an enemy Patient exammation of body else, in some speech made in the House 
facts, careful study of prmciples which do not . ^ x x« xi. ^ _^. t 

xi. -* J u« I, • 1 XI. o' Representatives or on the hustmgs bj 

appear upon the surface, and which myolve the ^ nlw? ia »' 

most difficult problems of political economy, are * Uarneia. 

the weapons of this warfare. No sentunent of ^o perform these great labors has re- 

national pride should make us unmindful of the ^^^^ «^®** courage, as well as great intel- 

f act that we have less experience m this direc- l^ctual ability. Of course Mr. Garfield is a 

tion than any other civilized nation. If this fact party man; it will be for history to sit in 

is not creditable to our intellectual reputation, it judgpent both on him and his party; bat 

at least affords a proof that our people have not his relations to bis party and to his imme- 

hitherto been crushed under the burdens of tax- diate constituency evince courage of a high 

ation. We must consent to be instructed by the order. At the very time of his nomination 

experience of other nations, and be willing to at Chicago he was standing almost alone in 

approach these questions, not with the dogma- the House on a party question. He has never 

tism of teachers, but as seekers after truth. believed or acted upon that degrading theory 

In working along this line, his materials of representation which bids the representa- 

soon began to grow into a prodigious store, tive carry out the thought or impulse that 

These he carried partly in his retentive may be uppermost in men's minds for the 

memory, partly in annotations in his books, day or even the year. In the Ohio Senate 

and partly in an ingenious mechanical con- Chamber, after his election to the Senate of 

trivanoe for assorting and preserving such the United States, he said : 
material, the germ of which he borrowed ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ j ^^^^ ^ ,^ 

from his fnend, the pubhcist Lieber. A pubUc life (almost eighteen of it in the Congress 

journal lying before me remarks : " Those ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ gt^tes) I have tried to do one thmg. 

who have watched General Garfield during whether I was mUtaken or otherwise, it has been 

his long career in Congress, must often have the plan of my life to follow my convictions, at 

been struck with Ms remarkable faculty of whatever personal cost to myself. I have rcpre- 

disceming, at short notice, any question that sented for many years a district in Congress 

may arise. This is largely due to the fact whose approbation I greatly desired ; but, though 

that, for twenty years, he has been accu- it may seem perhaps a little ^otistical to say it, 

mulating what is, perhaps, now the best I yet desired still more the approbation of one 

collection of scrap-books in the country." person, and his name was Garfield. He is the 

As he grew in the House, and especifdly ®^^y ™*^ *^** ^ *™ compelled to sleep with, and 

when he became the leader of his party, and «** ^*^» *^<^ ^^^® ^*^» ^^^ ^^ ^i*^? and if I 

in a sense of the House, this accumulated ^^^^ ^^* ^*^® ^^ approbation, I should have 

material was as useful to him as his rapid ^^ companionship. 

powers of acquisition. Few men have a Mr. Garfield is a singularly round and 

just idea of what his position in the House symmetrical man. He has been a man of 

implies. Paradoxical as it may sound, many mark in education, war, law, and politics ; 

of his best speeches were never made ; by and he might have been a man of mark in 

which I mean that, in order to be ready to any of the callings that do not demand spe- 

take part in a debate on short notice, he was cial genius. As a politician he has always 
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'' relied upon mental and moral forces. He 
'' has never been connected with a '^ ring " or 
" belonged to a '^gronp " ; he has never con- 
' stracted or managed a " machine '' ; to " bar- 
"^ gains, ^' " slates,^' and *' booms " he is astran- 
'■'^ ger. He has never sought office, save as his 
' abilities and character have commended him 
^ to the pnblic mind. This history does not em- 
braice a full account of the Chicago Conven- 
tion, in which his last great services to the 
public were rendered. It suffices to say, his 
work and bearing there under circumstances 
most embarrassing, when a less well-poised 
man would have lost his head, are, for the 
time, the fitting close of his great career. 

But my outline is finished. Its subject 
served his country ably and faithfully in 
war, but as a Presidential candidate he stands 
distinctly upon his civic record. Says Senar 
tor Hoar: "Ko President of the United 
States, since John Quincy Adams, began to 
bring to the Presidential office, when be en- 
tered upon it, anything like the experience 
in statesmanship of James A. Grarfield.^^ 

All in all, Mr. Garfield is one of the best 
products of our American soil and institu- 
tions. He began life nearly fifty years ago 
in the Ohio forest, poor as the poorest ; and 
by his own exertions, abilities, and charac- 
ter, he has made his way upward until with- 
in a stone's cast of the highest place. His 
road has led him by the log-house, chopping- 
fallow, district school, tow-path, academy, 
and college, to the Ohio Senate, the army, 
the House of Representatives, a Senatorial 
election, and a Presidential nomination. He 
sums up American life in himself. 

I do not believe that the Chicago Conven- 
tion could have nominated another man who 
touches the American mind and heart with 
equal power at so many points. His early 
life of toil and hardship, as well as his sym- 
pathy with the working classes, endears him 
to the toiling millions. There is a pathos 



in that early history which touches the heart 
of the humble worker. His masterly grasp 
of politico-economic questions, and his steady 
fealty to sound doctrine in all the financial 
madness and treachery of the last ten years, 
gain him the support of merchants, manu- 
facturers, and bankers. The school-teachers 
of the land count him one of their number. 
He is more than acceptable to the religious 
men, to temperance people, and to the min- 
isters of the Gospel. Enter the chill atmos- 
phere of the college and university lecture 
and recitation rooms, whose masters are not 
stirred by campaign stories, but who respect 
thoroughness, scholarship, and noble char- 
acter, and you find that he is a favorite. 
Enter the bare quarters of the toiling stu- 
dent, who is struggling with his poverty and 
his lessons, and the name of Garfield is an 
inspiration. A friend wrote me, the evening 
of the nomination, from the great University 
of Michigan : '* I can not refrain from drop- 
ping you a line to-night to congratulate you 
on the well-deserved triumph of your friend 
General Garfield. Everybody here is in high 
glee. "No other candidate would have been 
so strong. Now let the Democrats do their 
best." 

Once more the American people have an 
opportunity to elevate to the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the Republic a great civilian. His- 
tory will record whether they know their 
opportunity. However that may be, no 
Presidential nomination for years has so 
stirred the best elements of American life. 
Even the casual newspaper reader has not 
failed to notice the enthusiasm awakened 
among the more serious, thoughtful, and 
moral of our people. His record of twenty 
years is the pledge that, if elected to the 
office of President, he will give the Nation 
an administration that in ability, purity, and 
honor will be commensurate with its own 
greatness. 
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his pen : " The Cnrrency Conflict," Febro- his interest revive as he runs over these 

ary, 1876; and "A Century of Congress," paragraphs: 

July, 1877. Four papers from him are found 

in the " Korth American Review " : " The WAsmKOToir, d. c, December id, istl 

Army of the United States, Part 1,1' March- ^^^ Professor: Before I am whoUy over. 

ApriL 1878 ; " The Army of the United ^^elmed with the very arduous and long^xm. 

States, Part II," May-June, the same year ; *^^"^^ ^^'^ which this winter's session wiU im- 

" Ought the Negro to be Disfranchised ? "- f"^^ "P^,%",^' ^ ^^^^ **^" *^^ *^'^^*^ 7^*^ ^^^ * 

^ . .* ^ ,1 J c long, and I hope not an unmteresting, letter on i 

one of a group of articles called, a Sym- v°\^ * iT- i. t u • ^^ ^ 

■»r 1 ^^^r. 1 it-^rr ^' i a subject to which I have given some attention, 

posmm-March 1879; and ;' National Ap- from time to time, during the last few years, 

propnations and Misappropriations," June, g.^^^ j ^^^^ p^^U^ U^^^ I ^^^^ constantly 

1879. He also contributed a chapter to the ^imed to find a Uttle thne to keep alive the spirit 

Japanese Minister's, Arinori Mori's, book on ^f ^y classical studies, and to resist that constant 

education. Ho wrote also the introduction tendency, which all public men feel, to grow rusty 

to the English translation of the Marquis de in literary studies, and particularly in the classical 

Chambrun's book on " Executive Power in studies. I have thought it better to select some 

the United States." All of these contribu- one line of classical reading, and, if possible, do a 

tions to current literature are of substantial little work on it each day. For this winter, I am 

value. determined to review such parts of the Odes of 

With a glance at General Garfield's Horace as I may be able to reach. And, as pre- 

inner intellectual life this chapter will liminary to that work, I have begun by reading 

close. Since he entered Congress seventeen "P t^« bibUography of Horace, 

years have passed, and they have been to '"^^ Congressional Library is very rich hi ma. 

him years of remarkable mental growth in *«"^ ^^^ *^^« study, and I am amazed to find 

,,;,... -ixr ^* I. v «. xi. how deep and universal has been the impress left 

all directions. We notice here what the . ,.. ^ ^ . ^ ^ .,. u •. r^ ^ 

. J ^ ,., , 11 XI. tt J. y'j, on the cultivated mmd of the world by Horace'8 

mductive philosophers call the "mutuality . . '' 

of cause and effect." His public duties "^i^^Vrench volume before me, entitled "^di- 
have compelled him to keep up and extend ^.^^ pdygiotte," M. Monfalcon, Paris, 1884, in 
his private studies ; his private studies have ^y^^^ ^^^ ^atm text and translations into Span- 
greatly enlarged the sphere of his public igi,, Italian, French, English, and German are 
duties. His zest for the delights and amen- given, I find a catalogue of the editions of Horace 
ities of literature and scholarship have published in each year from the date of the in- 
grown with his growth and strengthened vention of printmg down to 188S. This remark- 
with his strength. The number of topics able catalogue of editions fills seventy quarto 
yet to be touched in this sketch admonishes columns of Monfalcon's book. Besides this Pol;^ 
me not to linger long on this spot, green and glot edition, there are lying on my table, for 
delightful as such a spot ever is in a man of reference, two thick volumes made up wholly of 
great public affairs. Not unfrequently he comments on Horace (the body of the text being 
finds time, in the luUs between political ^^^^y omitted), by Lambin, a great French 
storms, or in the very roar of the tempest, s^^^o^^'^' ^^^^ ^^^^^ *^« \iy^^v^ years ago ; also 

to gather materials for a "study" of some *^« *^^<* ^^^^«« ^^ ^^^^^ *^^ ^^^^ ^^^' 

ta X • -nr««^ 1.^ « i««- !.««« »««« who died in 1860; also three volumes of the 

aterary topic. Were he a less busy man, _.,,.„ j.* j v tt i *i, r» v v 

., X . 1 ij ^ J XI. • i. i.v Delphm Horace, edited by valpy, the Englifih 

these materials would find their way to the , *, _, * , / „ -x^^.i. 

, ,. ,, , . , ^ , scholar. These form but a small part of the 

pubhc through review and quarterly pages. ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^.^^ ,.^^^^^^^^ ^^.^^ ^^ ^.^^^ 

As It 18, he often finds expression for what he ^^^^^ . ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

is unwilling to keep aU to himself in a long li^graphy of Horace, and are aside from the par- 

letter to some friend, who is sure to lay the ^^^^^^lv pomt I have m view in this letter, 

letter away among his valuables. As an j jj^ve observed, m looking over the works on 

example, I shall here append one of these Horace, that a Ime of thought has been pursued 

letters, kindly furnished me by the gentleman by scholars and antiquarians quite analogous to 

to whom it was addressed. If some classical that pursued by scientific men in forecasting^! 

scholar, chancing to read this sketch, should might almost say discovering — facts by induction 

grow weary of politics, he will surely find from general principles. Let me illustrate this. 
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You remember the familiar illustration of it in 
the case of Leverrier, who found a perturbation 
in the movements of some of the planets of the 
solar system, and, after having established the 
character and extent of that perturbation, declared 
that there must be an unknown planet of a certain 
sue Sn a certain quarter of the heavens, whose 
pretence would account for the perturbation; 
and finally, by pointing the telescope to that 
quarter of the heavens, the predicted planet was 
found. 

A recent fact may afford a still further in- 
stmotivo illustration of the same principle. Two 
weeks ago to-day. Professor Agassiz, on the eve 
of departure for South America on a voyage of 
scientific discovery, addressed a letter to Professor 
Peirce of the United States Goast Survey, in which 
he predicts with great particularity what classes 
of marine animals he expects to find in the deep- 
sea soundings of the southern hemisphere ; what 
disposition of bowlders, the character and direc- 
tion of glacial groovings, he expects to find in the 
southern continent. The Professor has so fully 
committed himself that the result of the expedi- 
tion must be a great triumph or a great failure 
for him. 

Now, quite analogous to these researches in 
the field of science has been the process by which 
scholars have discovered the long-lost location of 
the country residence of Horace. Its site, and 
almost its existence, were forgotten during the 
centuries of darkness which the Middle Ages 
brought upon Europe ; and it was only after the 
revival of learning that men began to inquire for 
the old shrines and homes of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. For a long time the site of the 
country home of Horace was merely a matter of 
conjecture, and scores of theories were advanced 
in regard to it. I have now before me the work 
which was, I believe, the first thorough and elabo- 
rate attempt to apply the scientific process to the 
discovery of the site of the villa of Horace. It is 
in three volumes, of about five hundred pages 
each, and was written at Rome in 1766-'67 by the 
Abb6 Bertrand Capmartin de Chaupy, a French 
ecclesiastic, who about that time spent several 
years in Rome, and subsequently, at the time of 
the French Revolution, fied to Italy, partly for 
safety and partly to gratify his love of classical 
study. 

I have run hastily over these volumes, and will 
^ve you a brief statement of the scope and char- 
acter of the argument. The first volume lays 
down the method by which we should proceed in 
finding the location of the Horatian villa. In f ol- 
lowing out this method, he brings together all the 



references made to it, directly or indirectly, in 
the works of Horace, and many other similar 
references from many other contemporary author- 
ities and authors of the next succeeding period. 
From these elements he sets forth in general terms 
the features that any proposed site must possess 
in order to be trusted as the real place. 

In his second volume he applies the results 
of the first volume to all the localities that have 
been proposed as the site, and reaches the con- 
clusion that none of them will stand the test. 

In the third volume he traces the history of 
the changes that swept over the country in the 
neighborhood of Rome, the devastations and re- 
buildings, the decays and reconstructions of cities 
and villas, and finally directs all his tests to one 
point, which he afiirms, d priori^ must be the 
very location. 

This investigation leads him to the conclusion 
that the country home of Horace was situated 
among the Sabine Mountains, a few miles above 
Tivoli, upon the little river Digence, between the 
mountains Lucretile and Ustica on one side and 
the village of Mantella on the other, and not far 
from Yaria, which was a little village on the 
Anio, and is now the hamlet of Vario. 

Such were the conclusions drawn by the Abb6 
from his elaborate investigation. Subsequent 
explorations have, I believe, in the main con- 
firmed the correctness of his conclusions. 

In a London edition of Horace, of 13i9> by 
the Rev. Henry Hart Milman, there is printed 
a letter by 6. Dennis, written, as its author be- 
lieves, near the very spot where Horace wrote 
most of his odes. The letter is a most charming 
one, full of enthusiasm for the poet and his 
works, and gives a delightful description of the 
country and its surroundings. 

Did I not know that I lack the time and you 
the patience, I should bo tempted to send the 
whole letter ; but, when you visit us in Washing- 
ton, as I hope you will do some time, you must 
not fail to read it. I hope I may not have dis- 
tressed you with the length of this letter. 

My children are nearly recovered from scarlet 
fever. All the family are now well, and join me 
in kindest regards to Mrs. Demmon and your- 
self. 

Very truly yours, 



J. A. Garfield. 



Professor I. N. Dkmmon, Iliram^ 
Fartags County ^ Ohio. 



Mr. Demmon, formerly of Iliram Col- 
lege, Ohio, now of the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, contributes the following 
delightful letter to my pages : 
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In a letter to Secretary Sherman, review- 
ing the work of one of the investigating 
committees, General Arthur prodaced statis- 
tics to show that daring his term of over six 
years in office the percentage of removals 
was only two and three fourths, against an 
annual average of twenty-eight per cent, 
under three immediate predecessors, and an 
annual average of ahout twenty-four per 
cent, since 1857. Of the nine hundred and 
twenty-three persons in office prior to his ap- 
pointment, five hundred and thirty-one were 
still retained on May 1, 1877. All appoint- 
ments, except two, to the one hundred posi- 
tions commanding salaries of $2,000 per year 
were made on the plan of advancing men 
from the lower to the higher grades on the 
recommendation of the heads of bureaus. 
The reforms which General Arthur instituted 
in the methods of doing business in the 
Oustom-house were as numerous as they 
were grateful to the mercantile community. 
Since his removal he has been engaged in 
the practice of the law, and in the direction 
of Republican politics in the State, being 
chairman of the Republican State Committee. 
In person he is over six feet in height, broad- 
shouldered, athletic, and handsome. Like 
his predecessor, William A. Wheeler, he is 
an ardent disciple of Walton and a member 
of the Restigouche Salmon-Fishing Club, 
which was described in yesterday's " Times." 
He is a man of great culture and wide ex- 
perience, an able lawyer, with refined tastes, 
and manners of the utmost geniality. 

II. 

GENEBAL ARTHUB'S LETTER AOOEPTING THE 
VIOE-PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION. 

New York, Juf/y 15, 1880. 

Dear Sir : I accept the position assigned 
me by the great party whose action you an- 
nounce. This acceptance implies approval 
of the principles declared by the Conven- 
tion^ but recent usage permits me to add 
some expression of my own views. The 
right and duty to secure honesty and order 
in popular elections is a matter so vital that 
it must stand in front. The authority of the 
National Government to preserve from fraud 
and force elections at which its own officers 
are chosen is a chief point on which the two 



parties are plainly and intensely opposei 
Acts of Congress for ten years have, inNev 
York and elsewhere, done mnoh to curb tlu 
violence and wrong to which the ballot and 
the count have been again and again sab* 
jected — sometimes despoiUng great oitiei, 
sometimes stifling the voice of a whole State; 
often seating, not only in Congress, but ot 
the Bench and in Legislatures, nnmben (^ 
men never chosen by the people. The Dem- 
ocratic party, since gaining possession of the 
two Houses of Congress, has made these jut 
laws the object of bitter, ceaseless assault, 
and, despite all resistance, has hedged them 
with restrictions cunningly contrived to baffle 
and paralyze them. This aggressive majority 
boldly attempted to extort from the Execu- 
tive his approval of various enactments de- 
structive of these election laws, by revolu- 
tionary threats that a constitutional exercise 
of the veto power would be pnnished bf 
withholding the appropriations necessary to 
carry on the Government. And these 
threats were actually carried out by refusing 
the needed appropriations, and by forcing an 
extra session of Congress, lasting for months 
and resulting in concessions to this usurping 
demand, which are likely, in many States, to 
subject the minority to the lawless will of a 
minority. Ominous signs of public disap- 
proval alone subdued this arrogant power 
into a sullen surrender for the time being of 
a part of its demands. The Republican 
party has strongly approved the stem re- 
fusal of its representatives to suffer the 
overthrow of statutes believed to be salutary 
and just. It has always insisted, and now 
insists, that the Government of the United 
States of America is empowered and in duty 
bound to effectually protect the elections 
denoted by the Constitution as national. 
More than this, the Bepublican party holds, 
as a > cardinal point in its creed, that the 
Government should, by every means known 
to the Constitution, protect all American 
citizens everywhere in the full enjoyment of 
their civil and political rights. As a great 
part of its work of reconstruction, the Re- 
publican party gave the ballot to the eman- 
cipated slave as his right and defense. A 
large increase in the number of members of 
Congress, and of the Electoral College, from 
the former slaveholding States, was the im- 
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mediate result. The history of recent years 
Eibonnds in evidence that in many ways and 
Ln many places— especially where their num- 
ber has heen great enough to endanger Dem- 
ocratic control — the very men by whose 
Blevation to citizenship this increase of rep- 
resentation was effected, have been debarred 
Bind robbed of their voice and their vote. 
[t is true that no State statute or Gonstitu- 
kion in so many words denies or abridges 
the exercise of their political rights; but 
tbe modes employed to bar their way are no 
less effectual. It is a suggestive and start- 
ling thought that the increased power de* 
rived from the enfranchisement of a race 
now denied its share in governing the coun- 
try — wielded by those who lately sought 
tbe overthrow of the Government — ^is now 
the sole reliance to defeat the party which 
represented the sovereignty and nationality 
of the American people in the greatest crisis 
of our history. Bepublicans cherish none 
of the resentments which may have animated 
them during the actual conflict of arms. 
I'hey long for a full and real reconciliation 
between the sections which were needlessly 
and lamentably at strife ; they sincerely offer 
the hand of good will, but they ask in re- 
turn a pledge of good faith. They deeply 
feel that the party, whose career is so illus- 
trious in great and patriotic achievement, 
will not fidfill its destiny until peace and 
prosperity are established in all the land, 
nor until liberty of thought, conscience, and 
action, and equality of opportunity shall be 
not merely cold formalities of statute, but 
living birthrights, which the humble may 
confidently claim and the powerful dare not 
deny. 

The resolution referring to the public 
service seems to me deserving of approval. 
Surely, no man should be the incumbent of 
an office the duties of which he is for any 
cause unfit to perform, who is lacking in the 
ability, fidelity, or integrity which a proper 
administration of such office demands. This 
Bentiment would doubtless meet with gen- 
eral acquiescence; but opinion has been 
widely divided upon the wisdom and practi- 
cability of the various reformatory schemes 
which have been suggested, and of certain 
proposed regulations governing appoint- 
ments to public office. The efficiency of 



such regulations has been distrusted, mainly 
because they have seemed to exalt mere 
educational and abstract tests above general 
business capacity, and even special fitness 
for the particular work in hand. It seems 
to me that the rules which should be ap- 
plied to the management of the public ser- 
vice may properly conform, in the main, to 
such as regulate the conduct of successful 
private business. Original appointments 
should be based upon ascertained fitness. 
The tenure of office should be stable. Po- 
sitions of responsibility should, so far as 
practicable, be filled by the promotion of 
worthy and efficient officers. The investi-. 
gation of all complaints, and the punish- 
ment of all official misconduct, should be 
prompt and thorough. These views, which 
I have long held, repeatedly declared, and 
uniformly applied when called upon to act, 
I find embodied in the resolution, which, of 
course, I approve. I will add that, by the 
acceptance of public office, whether high or 
low, one does not, in my judgment, escape 
any of his responsibilities as a citizen, or 
lose or impair any of his rights as a citizen ; 
and that he should enjoy absolute liberty to 
think and speak and act in political matters 
according to his own conscience, provided 
only that he honorably, faithfully, and fully 
discharges all his official duties. 

The resumption of specie payments — one 
of the fruits of Republican policy — ^has 
brought the return of abundant prosperity, 
and the settlement of many distracting ques- 
tions. The restoration of sound money, the 
large reduction of our public debt and of the 
burden of interest, the high advancement of 
the public credit, all attest the ability and 
courage of the Republican party to deal with 
such financial problems as may hereafter de- 
mand solution. Our paper currency is now 
as good as gold, and silver is performing its 
legitimate function for the purposes of 
change. The principles which should govern 
the relations of these elements of the cur- 
rency are simple and clear. There must be 
no deteriorated coin, no depreciated paper. 
And every dollar, whether of metal or paper, 
should stand the test of the world's fixed 
standard. 

The value of popular education can hard- 
ly be overstated. Although its interests must 
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of necessity be chiefly confided to yolnntary 
effort and the individoal action of the sev- 
eral -States, they should be encouraged, so 
far as the Constitntion permits, by the gen- 
erons cooperation of the National Govern- 
ment. The interests iji the whole conntry 
demand that the advantages of onr common- 
school system should be brought within the 
reach of every citizen, and that no revenues 
of the nation or of the States should be 
devoted to the support of sectarian schools. 
' Such changes should be made in the pres- 
ent tariff and system of taxation as will 
relieve any overburdened industry or class, 
and enable onr manufacturers and artisans 
to compete successfully with those of other 
lands. 

The Government should aid works of 
internal improvement national in their char- 
acter, and should promote the development 
of our water-courses and harbors wherever 
the general interests of commerce require. 

Four years ago, as now, the nation stood 
at the threshold of a Presidential election, 
and the Republican party, in soliciting a 
continuance of its ascendancy, founded its 
hope of success not upon its promises, but 
upon its history. Its subsequent course has 
been such as to strengthen the claims which 
it then made to the confidence and support 
of the country. On the other hand, con- 
siderations more urgent than have ever be- 



fore existed forbid the accession of its op" 
ponents to power. Their saccess, if saoces 
attends them^ must chiefly come from the 
united support of that section which son^ 
the forcible disruption of the Union, nd 
which, according to all the teachings of our 
past history, will demand asoendanpy in tht 
councils of the party to whose triumph it 
will have made by far the largest contributiaL 

There is the gravest reasim for appreho- 
sion that exorbitant diums upon the pnbfie 
Treasury, by no means limited to the lim- 
dreds of millions already covered by Mb 
introduced in Gongress within the past fov 
years, would be successfully urged if tlie 
Democratic party should succeed, in supple- 
menting its present control of the natioiuil 
Le^slature by electing the Execntive slsa 

There is danger in intrusting the contid 
of the whole law-making power of the Cm- 
emment to a party which has, in abnnft 
every Southern State, repudiated obligatioii 
quite as sacred as those to which the faith d 
tiie nation now stands pledged. 

I do not doubt that success awaits tfa» 
Republican party, and that its triumph wiB 
assure a just, economical, and patriotic air 
ministration. I am, respectfully. 

Your obedient servant^ 

0. A. Abthu& 

lb ffis Hon, Qmowsm F. Hoab, FteHd&nt qf 
the BepubUcam Ifdiioual (kmomMam. 
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GENERAL GARFIELD'S SPEECHES. 



NuHSKOTTS quotations from General Gar- 
eld's speeches have already been made in 
lie history of his pubtio life. Generally, 
lowever, these were made to verify or to 
ilnstrate points of history, rather than to 
jive an- exposition of positive doctrine. 
n this third part of the work it is proposed 
lO present such selections from his speeches 
—whole speeches or extracts — as will fully 
[present his views on current public ques- 
tions. A fitting introduction to such se- 
lections will be a list of his speeches made in 
the House of Bepresentatives, with the dates 
of their delivery. It is believed that no man 
now in public life has swept over so wide a 
field of discussion. In no way can the 
breadth of that field be better shown than 
^y this list. Only those speeches that have 
appeared in pamphlet editions are included. 

1. Free Commerce between the States : 
^n the Bill to declare the Baritan and At- 
^ntic Bailroad a Legal Structure, ^arch 
4 and 81, 1864. 

2. Oonstitntional Amendment to Abolish 
slavery, January 13, 1866. 

8. Freedman's Bureau: Bestoration of 
he Bebel States, February 1, 1866. 

4. The Public Debt and Specie Payments, 
Carch 16, 1866. 

5. To Establish a National Bureau of 
ilducation, June 8, 1866. 

6. On the Bill to place the Bebel States 
mder Military Control, February 8, 1867. 

7. On Beconstruction, and the Constitu- 
ional Power of Congress to control the 
Vrmy, January 17, 1868. 

8. On the Impeachment of Andrew John- 
on, February 29, 1868. 



9. The Currency, May 16, 1868. 

10. Taxation of United States Bonds, in 
reply to Hons. Fred. A. Pike and B. F. But- 
ler, July 15, 1868. 

11. Ninth Census, December 16, 1869. 

12. Public Expenditures and the Civil 
Service, March 14, 1870. 

18. The Tariff, April 1, 1870. 

14. Currency and the Banks, June 7, 1870. 

15. Debate on the Currency Bill, June 
16, 1870. 

16. The McGiurahan Claim, February 20, 
1871. 

17. The Bight to origmate Bevenue Bills, 
March 8, 1871. 

18. Enforcement of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, April 4, 1871. 

19. Public Expenditures : their Increase 
and Diminution, January 28, 1872. 

20. National Aid to Education, February 
6, 1872. 

21. Bevenues and Expenditures, March 6, 
1874. 

22. Currency and the Public Faith, April 
8, 1874. 

28. Appropriations of the First Session 
of the Forty-third Congress, June 28, 1874. 

24. Cheap Transportation and Bailways, 
June 22, 1874. 

26. Amnesty : Beply to Hon. B. H. Hill, 
January 12, 1876. 

26. Can the Democratic Party be safely 
intrusted with the Administration of the 
Government ? August 4, 1876. 

27. John Winthrop and Samuel Adams, 
December 19, 1876. 

28. Counting the Electoral Vote, January 
26, 1877. 
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29. Repeal of the Besomption Law, No- 
vember 16, 1877. 

80. The New Scheme of American Fi- 
nance: a Reply to Hon. W. D. Kelley, 
March 6, 1878. 

81. Carpenter's Painting, "Lincoln and 
Emancipation," February 12, 1878. 

82. The Policy of Pacification, and the 
Prosecntions in Louisiana, February 19, 
1878. 

33. The Army and the Public Peace, 
May 21, 1878. 

84. The Tariff, June 4, 1878. 

35. Joseph Henry, January 16, 1879. 

36. Relation of the National Gk)yemment 
to Science, February 11, 1879. 

37. Sugar Tariff, February 26, 1879. 

38. Speeches at the Extra Session, March 
18 to July 1, 1879, embracing these titles : 
Revolution in Congress ; Close of Debate on 
First Army Bill ; Legislative Appropriation 
Bill; Second Army Appropriation Bill ; Ju- 
dicial Appropriation Bill; Judicial Appro- 
priation Bill, Nullification ; Defense of Union 
Soldiers of Seceded States ; Resumption and 
the Currency; The New Silver Bill ; The Mis- 
sissippi River an Object of National Care ; 
The Revived Doctrine of State Sovereignty ; 
Ancient and Modern Panics. 

39. Obedience to the Law the Foremost 
Duty of Congress, March 17, 1880. 

40. Pulp and Paper: How News and 
Public Opinion are manufactured, May 1, 
1880. 



I. 
NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 

In the House of Eepreeentatvoee^ Febructry 5, 

1872, 

" The preservation of the means of knowledge 
among the lowest ranks u of more importance to 
the public than all the property of all the rich men 
in the country."— e7bA» Adam8*t Worha^ III^ 467. 

*•*• That all education should be in the hands of a 
centralized authority, . . . and be consequently all 
framed on the same model, and directed to the per- 
petuation of the same type, is a state of things which, 
instead of becoming more acceptable, will assuredly 
be more repugnant to mankind, with every step of 
their progress, in the unfettered exercise of their 
highest faculties."— rTbAn 8tuart Mill: ** Thel\m~ 
tive Philosophy of Avgusts CovnJte^^ p. 92. 

The House having under consideration 
the bill (H. B. No. 1043) to establish an 
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educational fund, and to apply the prooeei 
of the public lands to the education of tb 
people — 

Mr. Oarfield, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. Speaker : In the few minutes gin 
me, I shall address myself to two questm 
The first is : What do we propose bj ti 
bill to give to the cause of education f 
the second is: How do we propose to giii 
it ? Is the ^t itself wise, and is the nodi 
in which we propose to give it wise? lUi 
arrangement will include all I have to aiy. 

And first, we propose, without 
change in the present land policy, to gin 
the net proceeds of the public lands to til 
cause of education. During the last 
years these proceeds have amounted to 
little more than thirty-three million doOfl^ 
or one per cent of the entire revennei 
the United States for that period. Thegi 
is not great, but yet, in one view of fti 
case, it is princely. To dedicate for thefi* 
ture a fund which is now one per oest<^ 
the revenues of the United States to tin 
cause of education is, to my mind, a gnit|^ 
thought, and I am glad to give it my 
dorsement. It seems to me that, in thisMt 
of giving, we almost copy its prototype Ji 
what God himself has done on thisgnit 
continent of ours. In the center of Hi 
greatest breadth, where otherwise that 
might be a desert for ever, he has planted i 
chain of the greatest lakes on the earth, vA 
the exhalations arising from their pure wi* 
ters every day come down in gracious show- 
ers, and make that a blooming garden whidi 
otherwise might be a desert waste. Aoi 
from our great wilderness lands it is pro- 
posed that their proceeds, like the deVt 
shall fall for ever, not upon the lands, but 
upon the minds of the children of the na- 
tion, giving them, for all time to come, all 
the blessing and growth and greatness that 
education can afford. That thonght, I sa} 
it again, is a great one, worthy of a grea 
nation ; and this country will remember tb 
man who formulated it into language, an 
will remember the Congress that made 
law. 

The other point is one of even great 
practical value and significance just now thi 
this that I have referred to. It is thi 
How is this great gift to be distribute 
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propose to give it, Mr. Speaker, through 
American system of edncation ; and, in 
Qg it, we do not propose to mar in the 
b degree the harmony and beauty of that 
em. If we did, I should be compelled 
ive my voice and vote against the mea- 

; and here and now, when we are inau- 
iting this policy, I desire to state for 
elf, and, as I believe, for many who sit 
nd me, that we do here solemnly pro- 
that this gift is not to destroy or disturb, 
It is rather to be used through and as a 

of, and to be wholly subordinated to 
> I venture to call our great American 
tn of education. On this question I 

been compelled heretofore to differ 

inany friends of education, here and 
liere, many who have thought it might 
se for Oongress, in certain contingen- 
bo take charge of the system of educa- 
in the States. I will not now discuss 
constitutional aspects of that question ; 

desire to say that all the philosophy of 
educational system forbids that we should 

such a course. And, in the few mo- 
ts awarded to me, I wish to make an 
^al for our system as a whole as against 

other known to me. We look some- 
Bs with great admiration at a Govern- 
it like Germany, that can command the 
t of its education to shine everywhere, 

can enforce its school laws everywhere 
ughout the empire. Under our system 
io not rejoice in that, but we rather re- 
) that here two forces play with all their 
power upon our system of education, 
first is that of the local, municipal pow- 
ader our State governments. There is 
center of responsibility. There is the 
r educational power. There can be 
reed Luther^s great thought of placing 
Qagistrates the duty of educating chil- 

• 

iUther was the first to perceive that Chris- 
schools were an absolute necessity. In 
lebrated paper addressed to the muni- 
councilors of the empire in 1524, he 
mded the establishment of schools in 
le villages of Germany. To tolerate ig- 
nce was, in the energetic language of 
reformer, to make common cause with 
levil. The father of a family who aban- 
d his children to ignorance was a con- 



summate rascal. Addressing the German 
authorities, he said : 

Magistrates, remember that God formally com- 
mands you to instruct children. This divine com- 
mandment parents have transgressed by indo* 
lence, by lack of intelligence, and because of 
overwork. 

The duty devolves upon you, magistrates, to 
call fathers to their duty, and to prevent the re- 
turn of these evils which we suffer to-day. Give 
attention to your children. Many parents arc 
like ostriches, content to have laid an egg, but 
caring for it no longer. 

Now, that which constitutes the prosperity of 
a city is not its treasures, its strong walls, its 
beautiful mansions, and its brilliant decorations. 
The real wealth of a city, its safety and its force, 
is an abundance of citizens, instructed, honest, 
and cultivated. If in our days we rarely meet 
such citizens, whose fault is it, if not yours, mag- 
istrates, who have allowed our youth to grow up 
like neglected shrubbery in the forest ? 

Ignorance is more dangerous for a people 
than the armies of an enemy. 

After quoting this passage from Luther, 
Laboulaye, in his eloquent essay entitled 
" L'£tat et ses Limites," pages 204 and 205, 
says : 

This familiar and true eloquence was not 
lost. There is not a Protestant country which 
has not placed in the front rank of its duties the 
establishment and maintenance of popular schools. 

The duties enjoined in these great utter- 
ances of Luther are recognized to the fullest 
extent by the American system. But they 
are recognized as belonging to the authorities 
of the State, the county, the township, the 
local communities. There these obliga- 
tions may be urged with all the strength of 
their high sanctions. There may be brought 
to bear all the patriotism, all the morality, 
all the philanthropy, all the philosophy of 
our people ; and there it is brought to bear 
in its noblest and best forms. 

But there is another force even greater 
than that of the State and the local govern- 
ments. It is the force of private voluntary 
enterprise, that force which has built up the 
multitude of private schools, academies, and 

# 

colleges throughout the United States, not 
always wisely, but always with enthusiasm 
and wonderful energy. I say, therefore, 
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that our local self-government, Joined to and 
cooperating with private enterprise, have 
made the American system of education 
what it is. 

In farther illustration of its merits, I beg 
leave to allude to a few facts of great signifi- 
cance. The Governments of Europe are now 
beginning to see that our system is better 
and more efficient than theirs. The public 
mind of England is now, and has been for 
several years, profoundly moved on the sub- 
ject of education. Several commissioners 
have lately been sent by the British Govern- 
ment to examine the school systems of other 
countries, and lay before Parliament the re- 
sults of their investigations, so as to enable 
that body to profit by the experience of 
other nations. 

Eev. J. Frazier, one of the assistant com- 
missioners appointed for this purpose, visited 
this country in 1865, and in the following 
year made his report to Parliament "While 
he found much to criticise in our system of 
education, he did not withhold his expres- 
sions of astonishment at the important part 
which private enterprise played in our sys- 
tem. In concluding his report, he speaks of 
the United States as '^ a nation of which it 
is no flattery or exaggeration to say that it 
is, if not the most highly, yet certainly the 
most generally, educated and intelligent peo* 
pie on the globe." 

But a more valuable report was delivered, 
to Parliament in 1868, by Matthew Arnold, 
one of the most cultivated and profound 
thinkers of England. He was sent by Par- 
liament to examine the schools and univer- 
sities of the Continent, and, after visiting all 
the leading states of Europe, and making 
himself thoroughly familiar with their sys- 
tem of education, he delivered a most search- 
ing and able report. In the concluding 
chapter, he discusses the wants of England 
on the subject of education. No one who 
reads that chapter can fail to admire the 
boldness and power with which he points 
out the chief obstacles to popular education 
in England. He exhibits the significant fact 
that, while during the last half century there 
has been a general transformation in the 
civil organization of European governments, 
England, with all her liberty and progress, 
is shackled with what ho calls a civil organ- 



ization, which is, from the top to the but- 1 
tom of it^ not modem. He says : 



I 



Transform she must unless she means toooM' 
at last to the same sentence as the chnrdi of 8» 
dis : '* Thou hast a name that thou livcst, andni 
dead." 

However, on no part of this immense tiik<( 
transformation have I now to touch, except a 
that part which relates to education; but 
part, no doubt, is the most important of All,al 
it is the part whose happy accomplishment nf ; 
render that of all the rest, instead of bdnfj 
troubled and difficult, gradual and easy. 

Obligatory instruction is talked of. ButiM 
is the capital difficulty in the way of obligital 
instruction, or, indeed, any national system olifri 
struction in this country? It is this, tint 
momeiit the working class of this countiy 
this question of instruction really brought 
to them, their self-respect will make them dB>j 
mand, like the working classes on the Coi 
public schools, and not schools which the 
man, or the squire, or the mill-owner calls '^nf' 
school I " And what is the capital difficultf 
the way of giving them public schools? It 
this, that the public school for the people miF] 
rest upon the municipal organization of the co» 
try. In France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, M 
public elementary school has, and exists by lii^ 
ing, the commune, and the municipal goveinflMil 
of the commune, as its foundations, and it 
not exist without them. But we, in England, hm 
our municipal organization still to get ; the 
try districts, with us, have at present onlj 
feudal and ecclesiastical organization of the UA 
die Ages, or of France before the revolutkm. . .* 

The real preliminary to an effective system d 
popular education is, in fact, to provide the oou*;: 
try with an effective municipal organization; nil 
here, then, is at the outset an illustration of whit 
I said, that modem soeieties need a civil o; 
zation which is modem. 

In the early part of 1870 a report 
made to the Minister of Public Insfcnic 
by Mr. C. Hippeau, a man of great U 
and who in the previous year had been 
dered by the French Government to 
the United States and make a careful 
of our system of public education. In 
ming up his conclusions, at the end of 
report, he expresses opinions which are 
markable for their boldness, when we 
member the character of the French 
emment at that time ; and his recommend 
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tions have a most significant application to discass the broader political question 6f 
:he principle nnder consideration. I trans- State and municipal, government as con- 
ate his concluding paragraphs : trasted with centralized government. I am 

considering what is the best system of or- 

What impresses me most strongly as the re- ganizing the educational work of a nation, 

,ult of this study of pubUc instruction in the ^^^ ^^^ ^i^^ j.^.^^! standpoint alone, but 

Jnited States, is the admirable power of private ^^^ ^^ standpoint of the school-house it- 
enterprise m a country where the citizens early ii. mu' ^. jf vr j x» 

^ J xi. t. vx i. / *v . / self. This work of public education par- 

idopted the habit of foresecmg their own wants ^ , . ,. - ,, . ., »^. 

ror themselves ; of meetmg together and acting ^"'^ ^^ \ Ifl^.f ^*^J>^ ]^^ «f "* ^^ *^^ 

n concert; of combming their means of action; ^^°^^ "^^^^ '^ '*« «^^^« ^^^ ^^*^«- The 

>f determming the amount of pecuniary contribu- ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^« ^ ^^®® ^^^ extraneous control 

Aon which they will impose upon themselves, as possible; must work nnder the inspiration 

ind of regulating its use ; and, finally, of choosmg of its own desires for knowledge ; and while 

idministrators who shall render them an account instructors and books are necessary helps, 

)f the resources placed at their disposal, and of the fullest and highest success must spring 

the use which they may make of their authority, from the power of self-help. 

The marvelous progress made in the United So the best system of education is that 
States during the last twenty years would have which draws its chief support from the vol- 
been impossible, if the national life, instead of untary effort of the community, from the in- 
being manifested on all points of the surface, had dividual efforts of citizens, and from those 
been concentrated in a capital, under the pres- burdens of taxation which they voluntarily 
sure of a strongly organized admmistration, impose upon themselves. The assistance pro- 
which, holding the people mider constant tute- ^^^ .^ ^j^.^ ^.^ .^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

lage, wholly relieved them from the care of i i ^ j.i • a • x rri. 

T? , . ^ .. ,. L 1 J i. ., channels of this, our American system. The 

thinking and actmg by themselves and for them- ^ \ • i V ^ ^ 

, rwr-n ri x av x xi. « amouut proposcd 18 large enough to stimu- 

selves. Will France enter upon that path of , , *^ *^ _. ^ , ° . , 

decentraUzation which will infallibly result m late to greater effort and to general emula- 

giving a scope, now miknown, to aU her vital *^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ states and the local school 

forces and to the admirable resources which she authorities, but not large enough to carry 

possesses ? In what especially concerns public ^^^ system on, and to weaken all these 

Instruction, shall we see her multiplying, as in forces, by making the friends of education 

America, those free associations, those generous feel that the work is done for them without 

donations which will enable us to place public in- their own effort. Government sliall be only 

ttruction on the broadest foundation, and to re- a help to them, rather than a commander in 

Vive in our provinces the old universities that the work of education. 

will become more fiourishmg as the citizens shall In conclusion, I say that in the pending 

interest themselves directly hi their progress? ^iu ^^ disclaim any control over the edu- 

To accompUsh this, it will also be necessary ©ational system of the States. We only re- 

tliat Governments, appreciating the wants of ^^j^^ ^.^p^^s of what they do with our 

their epoch, shall with good grace relinquish a ^^^^^ and those reports, brought here and 

part of the duties now imposed upon them, and w v ;i r *v^ •«* *• s xx. i 

\; ,, , . _...,. .J , . . published for the information of the people, 

tid the people m supporting the ngid r^a«m« of '^ .„ , , j xi. i. t.^. -, ^ 

i!k -* iT 1 • Tu * xt . . 1 ^ill spread abroad the hght, and awaken 

liberty, by enlargmg the powers of the mumcipal ^, f, . , , . /. 

councils and of the comicils of the departments, *^^ enthusiasm and emulation of our people, 

by favoring associations and public meetings, by ^^^^ P^^^^^ ^« ^^ harmony with the act of 

opening tiie freest field to the exammation and ^®^'^ creating the Bureau of Education, and 

discussion of national interests ; in short, by de- ^^^ose fruits have already been so abundant 

lerving the eulogy addressed by a man of genius ^^ good results. I hope that the House will 

io a great minister of France : " Monseigneur, you 8^* its seal of approval on our American sys- 

lave labored ten years to make yourself useless." tem of education, and will adopt this mode 

of advancing and strengthening it. 
I have made these citations to show how 

trongly the public thought ot Europe is mov- ^ 

Qg toward our system of public education as 
etter and freer than theirs. I do not now 
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u. 

ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT TO ABOLISH SLAVERY. 

In the House of Representatives, January 

13 J 1865. 

Thb House having nnder consideration 
the joint resolution to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States so as to abolish 
slavery — 

Mr. Garfield said : 

Mr. Speaker : We shall never know why 
slavery dies so hard in this Republic 
and in this hall till we know why sin 
has such longevity and Satan is immortal. 
With marvelous tenacity of existence, it 
has outlived the expectations of its friends 
and the hopes of its enemies. It has been 
declared here and elsewhere to be in all the 
several stages of mortality, wounded, mori- 
bund, dead. The question was raised by my 
colleague [Mr. Cox] yesterday, whether it 
was indeed dead, or only in a troubled 
sleep. I know of no better illustration of 
its condition than is found in Sallust^s ad- 
mirable history of the great conspirator 
Catiline, who, when his final battle was 
fought and lost, his army broken and scat- 
tered, was found far in advance of his own 
troops, lying among the dead enemies of 
Rome, yet breathing a little, but exhibiting 
in his countenance all that ferocity of spirit 
which had characterized his life. So, sir, 
this body of slavery lies before us among 
the dead enemies of the republic, mortally 
wounded, impotent in its fiendish wicked- 
ness, but with its old ferocity of look, bear- 
ing the unmistakable marks of its infernal 
origin. 

Who does not remember that thirty years 
ago— a short period in the life of a nation — 
but little could be said with impunity in 
these halls on the subject of slavery? How 
well do gentlemen here remember the his- 
tory of that distinguished predecessor of 
mine, Joshua R. Giddings, lately gone to 
his rest, who, with his forlorn hope of faith- 
ful men, took his life in his hand, and in the 
name of justice protested against the great 
crime, and who stood bravely in his place 
until his white locks, like the plume of 
Henry of Navarre, marked where the battle 
for freedom raged fiercest I 



We can hardly realize that this is tlu 
same people, and these are the same Mi, 
where now scarcely a man can be found yIm 
will venture to do more than falter out a 
apology for slavery, protesting in the aun 
breath that he has no love for thedyini 
tyrant. None, I believe, but that man d 
more than supernal boldness from the city 
of New York [Mr. Fernando Wood], Im 
ventured this session to raise his voice ii 
favor of slavery for its own sake. He stlB 
sees in its features the reflection of beiatj 
and divinity, and only he. ^^ How art thm 
fallen from heaven, O Lncifer^ son of ^■ 
morning! How art thou cast down to Ik 
ground, which didst weaken the nations 1" 
Many mighty men have been slain by thee; 
many proud ones have humbled themselTei 
at thy feet I All along the coast of oar po- 
litical sea these victims of slavery lie lib 
stranded wrecks, broken on the headlands of 
freed om. How lately did its advocates, wift 
impious boldness, maintain it as God's owb, 
to be venerated and cherished as divine I h 
was another and higher form of civilizatioi. 
It was the holy evangel of America dispeU' 
ing its mercies to a benighted race, and des- 
tined to bear countless blessings to the wil- 
derness of the West. In its mad arroganoe 
it lifted its hand to strike down the fabric 
of the Union, and since that fatal day it hM 
been a *^ fugitive and a vagabond upon the 
earth." Like the spirit that Jesus oast out, 
it has, since then, been *^ seeking rest and 
finding none." 

It has sought in all the comers of there- 
public to find some hiding-place in which to 
shelter itself from the death it so richly de- 
serves. 

It sought an asylum in the untrodden ter- 
ritories of the West, but, with a whip of 
scorpions, indignant freemen drove it thence. 
I do not believe that a loyal man can now be 
found who would consent that it should 
again enter them. It has no hope of harbor 
there. It found no protection or favor in 
the hearts or consciences of the freemen of 
the republic, and has fled for its last hope 
of safety behind the shield of the Constito- 
tion. We propose to follow it there, and 
drive it thence as Satan was exiled from 
heaven. But now, in the hour of its mortal 
agony, in this hall it has found a defender. 
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"My gaHant oolteagne '[Ur. Pendleton], 
for I recognize bim as a gallant and able 
man, plants bimseU at tb« door of his dar- 
ling, and bids defiance to ell aaaailants. He 
1ms followed slavery in its flight, until at 
last it has reached the great temple where 
liberty is enshrined — the Oonstitotion of the 
Cnited States— and there, in that last re- 
treat, declares that no band shall strike it 
It reminds me of that celebrated passage in 
the great latin poet, in wbieh the serpents 
of the sea, wheo they had deBtro7ed LaO- 
eoon and his sons, fled to the heights of 
the Trojan citadel and coiled their slimy 
lengths aroand the feet of the tutelar god- 
dess, and were covered by the orb of her 
ahield. So, under the gnidance of ny ool- 
leagne [Ur. Pendleton], slavery, gorged 
irith the blood often tbonsand freemen, has 
olimbed to the high citadel of American' 
'nationality, and coiled itself seenrely, as he 
believes, aroand the feet of the statue of 
Jnatioe and nnder the shield of the Constitu- 
tion of tbe United States. Ve desire to fol' 
lov it even there, and kill it beside the very 
altar of liberty. Its blood can never make 
atonement for the least of its crimes. 

But the gentleman has gone farther. He 
IsnotcontoQt that the snaky sorceress eliall 
be merely uTuZer (Ssprotecfionof theConsti- 
tion. In his view, by a strange metamor- 
phosis, slavery becomes an invisible essence, 
, and takes ap its abode in the very grain and 
fiber of the Oonstitntion ; and when we 
would strike it be says, " I can not point ont 
any express claase that prohibits yon from 
destroying slavery; bnt I find a prohibition 
in the intent and meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. I go nnder the surface, oat of sight, 
into the very genius of it, and in that invis- 
ible domain slavery is enghrined, and there 
is no power in the republic to drive it thence." 
That I may do no injustice to my colleague, 
I will read from his speech of yesterday the 
passage to which I refer : 

Mj oolleague from the Toledo district [Ur. 
Ashley], in the speech which ho made the ether 
day, told us witli rcferenoe to tliis point : 

"It I read the Constitution aright, sod un- 
deiBtand tbe force of langui^e, the section which 
J have just quoted is to^Iay free from all limita- 
tions and condiciona save two, oue of which pro- 
7 



Tides that the sufTrage of the several States in 
the Senate shall be equal, and that no State shalt 
lose tliis equality by anj amendment of tbe Con- 
stitution without its consent; tlie other relates to 
taxation. These are the onlf oondidons and 
limitations." 

I deny it. I assert that there is another 
limitation sttooger even than the letter of the 
Constitution ; and Chat is to be found in its in- 
tent and its spirit and its foundation idea. I pat 
the qneation wliich has t)cen put before in this 
debate: Can three fourths of the States conatitn- 
tioually change this Government, and make it an 
autocracy f It is not prohibited by the letter of 
the Constitution. 



It does not come within the two classes of 
limitations and conditiona asserted by mj col- 
league. Why is it that tliis change can not be 
made! I niU tell you why, It is tieeaase lo- 
publicanism lies at the very foundation of our sys- 
tem of government, and to overthrow that idea 
Is not to amend, but to subvert, the Constitution 
of the United States ; and I say that if tliree 
fourths of tbe Stales should undertake to pass an 
amendment of that kind, and Rhode Island atone 
dissented, she would have tbe right to realst by 
force. It would be her duty to realet by force; 
and her cause would be sacred in the eyes of 
just men, and sanctified in the eyes of a just 
Ood. 

He goes behind the letter of the Consti- 
tution, and finds & refuge for slavery in its 
intent, and with that intent he declares we 
have no right to deal in the way of emend- 

Bat he has gone even deeper than the 
spirit and intent of tbe Oonstitatlon. He 
has announced a discovery to which I am 
sure no other statesman will lay claim. He 
has found a domain whore slavery can no 
more he reached by human law than the 
life of Satan by the sword of Michael. Ho 
has marked the hither bonodary of this 
newly discovered continent, in his response 
to the question of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. IVilson]. I will read it: 

I will not be drawn now into a discussion 
witi) the gentleman as to the origin of slavery, 
nor to the law which lies behind tlio Coustitullon 
of the United States, and behind the government 
of tbe States, by wliicb these people are held to 
slavery. 

Not finding anything in the words and 
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phrases of the Constitution that forbids an Philadelphia, in 1774, to pray for a redres 
ameofdment abolishing slavery, he goes be- of grievances. That body expressly ad- 
hind all human enactments, and far away, mitted that the sovereignty of the colonies 
among the eternal equities, he finds a primal was lodged in the crown of Great Britun. 
law which overshadows states, nations, and II. On the 4th of July, 1776, the sot- 
constitutions, as space envelops the uni- ereignty was withdrawn from the British 
verse, and by its solemn sanctions one hu- crown by the whole people of the coloma, 
man being can hold another in perpetual and lodged in the Bevolutionary Congreo. 
slavery. Surely, human ingenuity has never No colony declared itself free and indepen- 
gone further to protect a malefactor or de- dent. Neither Virginia, New York, dot 
fend a crime. I shall make no argument Massachusetts declared itself free and inde* 
with jny colleague on this point, for in that pendent of the crown of Great Britain. The 
high court to which he appeals eternal jus- declaration was made, not even by all tiie 
tice dwells with freedom, and slavery has colonies as colonies, but in the name and b; 
never entered. the authority of *^ the good people of the 

I now turn to the main point of his ar- colonies,^' as one people, 
gument. He has given us the key to his In the following memorable declaration 

theory of the Constitution in the three words the sovereignty was transferred from the 

which the gentleman from Bhode Island crown of Great Britain to the people of ik 

[Mr. Jenckes] commented upon last even- colonies: 

ing. Upon those words rests the strength ^^^ therefore, the representatives of th* 

or weakness of his position. He describes xjnited States of America, in General Congrew 

the Constitution of the United States as a assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of 

" compact of confederation^ the world for the rectitude of our Intentions, do, 

If I understand the gentleman, he holds in and by the authority of the good people <rf 

that each State is sovereign ; that in their these colonies, solemnly publish and declare that 

sovereign capacity, as the source and foun- these United Colonics are, and of right ought to 

tain of power, the States, each for itself, rati- be, free and independent States ; that they are 

fied the Constitution which the Convention absolved from all allegiance to the British 

had framed. What powers they did not crown, and that aU political connections between 

grant, they reserved. They did not grant *^«"^ ^^^ *^« State of Great Britain is, and 

to the Federal Government the right to con- <>^S^* *° ^^» *^^^"y dissolved ; and that as free 

trol the subject of slavery. That right stiU ^^^ independent States they have full power to 

• J • xi- cij. X 11 TT levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, es- 

resides m the States severally. Hence no , ^■l. , * , . , « ., . , 

, ^ /. ^, r>i ..... t XI tablish commerce, and to do all other acts and 

amendment of the Constitution by three xi . _ i,. u • ^ j * a* * * • vx j 

_ _ „ , ^ ,,,/*,, things which independent States may of nght do. 

fourths of the States can legally affect Slav- - . ,. . 

ery in the remaining fourth. Hence no ^^ vindication of this view I read from 

amendment by the modes pointed out in the ^^'^ ^^^^^ P^^^ ^^ *^^ first volume of Jus- 

Constitution can reach it. This, I believe, ^'^^ ^^^^^^ "Commentaries": 
is a succinct and just statement of his argu- The colonies did not severally act for them- 

ment. The whole question turns upon the selves and proclaim their own independence. It 

sovereignty of the States. Are they sover- ^^ *"^® *^** »°°^® ®^ *^® S^*®» ^*^ previously 

eign and independent now ? Were they ever ^'^''^'^ ^^^P^«^* governments for themselves, but 

so ? I shall endeavor to answer. ^* ^^' ^^^^ ''' ^'^'^1^^^''^ ^^*^ ^^^ rccommenda- 



I appeal to the facts of history, and to 



tions of Conjcress. 



, . ^, 1 , , « r /» The declaration of the independence of all 

bring them clearly before us 1 aflSrm : ^, , . ^, .^ j x x « tx <. 

X mi . . / ,, . -, t - T 1 H».».« the colonies was the umted act of all. It was 

I.Thatpriortothe4thdayofJuly,ir76, ^ « declaration by the representatives of the 

these colonies were neither free nor inde- United States of America in Congress assembled," 

pendent. Their sovereignty was lodged m c^^y the delegates appomted by the good people 

the crown of Great Britain. I believe no of the colonies," as in a prior declaration of 

man will deny this. It was admitted in the rights they were called. It was not in an act 

first Declaration of Rights, put forth by the done by the State governments then organized, 

Revolutionary Congress that assembled in nor by persons chosen by them. It was emphati- 
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cally the &ct of the whole peapU of the United 
States, bj the InstrumGntalitj of their r^presen- 
tatiTeB, chosen for that, unoDg other purposel. 
It was an set not competent to the State goyem- 
venta, or odj of them, at organized under tbe 
diaHei^ to adopt. Those diartcn ncithor con- 
templated the case nor provided for it. It waa 
An act of original inherent soverelgnt; bf the 
people tbemselTes, resuldng from their right to 
change the form of government, and to iiiEtitute 
n new goveniment whenever ucceMarj for their 
Bafetj and bappinesa. So the Declaration of In- 
dependence treats it. No State hod presumed of 
itaelf to form a new government, or to provide 
for tbe exigencies of the timee, witliont consult- 
ing Congress on the subject; and when thej 
acted, it waa in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion of Congress. It was, therefore, the acbieVe- 
ment of the whole for the benefit of the whole. 

The people of the United Colonies made the 
United Cdlonies free and independent States, and 
absolved them from all allegiance to the British 
crown. The DeclaraUon of Independence has 
accordingly alwajs been treated as an act of par- 
amonnt aikd sovereign aiitborit]r, comploto and 
perfect, ptr le and ijuo facto working an entire 
dissolution of all political connections with or al- 
legiance to Great Britain. And this, not merel; 
as a practical fact, but in a l^al and constitutional 
Tiew of the matter l)y courts of justice. 

"When these people ol the colonies became 

' free, having withdrawn tbe sovereignty from 

the crown of Great Britain, where did thej 

lodge it! Not Iq the States; but so far as 

' thejr delegated it at all, the; lodged it ia tlie 

. RevolntionaryCongresathenaittinginPhila- ; 

i. delphia. Mj coUeagae dissents. I ask his 

attention again to tbo language of this dis- 

i tinguished commentator, on page 300 of the 

same Tolnme: 

In the neit place, wehaveseenthattbe power 
to do this act was not derived from the State 
governments, nor was it done generally' with their 
cooperation. Tbe qnestioD then naturally pre- 
sents itself, if it is to be considered as a natiimal 
act, in what manner did tbo colonies become a na- 
tion, and in what manner did Congress become 
possessed of this national power? The true an- 
swer must be that as soon as Congress assimed 
powers and passed measures wtiicb were in their 
nature natioaal, to that extent the people from 
whose acquiesecnce and consent they took effect 
most be considered as sgredng to form a nation. 
Ur. pEirDLETOn' : I desire toaakmycol- 
leogne from what power the delegates who 



m 

sat in that Congress derived their anthority 
to moke tbe declaration ; whether the; did 
not derive it from tbe colonies, or tbe States 
if the gentleman prefers that word, and 
whether each delegate did not speak in the 
Congress for the State government which 
authorized him to apeak there! 

Mr. Garfieid; I say, in answer to the 
point the gentleman makes, as I have already 
said, and in . the language of this distla- 
gnished commentator, that the moment the 
Bevolationary CongresB assumed national 
prerogatives, and the people, by their si- 
lence, consented, that moment the people of 
the colonies were oonstitnt^ a Nation, and 
that RevolntionBry Congress became the an- 
thorized Government of the Nation. Bat 
the declaration was made " by the anthority 
of the good people," and hence it was their 
declaration. 

Mr. Pendleton : Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to ask him whether, from that mo- 
ment, the; became the representatives of the 
Nation, or whether they still retained their 
portion as representatives of the States ? 

Mr. Oabfield : They were both. They 
vere still representatives of tbe States ; but 
the new fanction of national representatives 
was added. They then took upon them that 
which now belongs to the gentleman, the 
twofold qaalit; of State citizenship and na- 
tional citizenship. The gentleman ia twice 
a citizen, subject to two jurisdictions; and 
so were they. 

I shall still further fortify my position b; 
reading from tbe 208d page of the same 
volume : 

From the moment of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, if not for most purpoies at an ante- 
cedent period, the united colonics must be con^d- 
cred as being a nation defaclo, having a General 
Government over it, created and acting by the 
general consent of the people of all the colaoics. 
The powers of that Qovemment were not, and 
indeed could not be, well defined. But still its 
exclosire sovereignty in many coses was firmly 
established, and its controlling power over tbe 
States was in most, if not all, national measnrcs 
universally admitted. 

III. On the Ist day of March, 1T81, the 
sovereignty of the new Nation was lodged, 
by the people, in the " Articles of Confed- 
eration." The Government thus formed 
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was a Confederacy. Its Constitution might 
properly be styled a " Compact of Confeder- 
ation," though by its terms it established a 
'^perpetual nnion," and left small ground 
for the doctrine of secession. 

IV. On the 2l8t day of June, 1788, our 
national sovereignty was lodged, by the 
people, in the Constitution of the United 
States, where it still resides, and for its pres- 
ervation our armies are to-day in the field. 
In all these stages of development, from co- 
lonial dependence to full-orbed nationality, 
the people, not the States, have been om- 
nipotent. They have abolished, established, 
altered, and amended, as suited their sov- 
ereign pleasure. 

For the greater security of liberty, they 
chose to distribute the functions of govern- 
ment They left to each State the regula- 
tion of its local and municipal affairs, and 
endowed the Federal Republic with the high 
functions of national sovereignty. They 
,made the Constitution. That great charter 
tells its own story best ; 

We, llie people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America. 

Not "we, the sovereign States," do 
enter into a league or form a " compact of 
confederation,'^'^ 

If the gentleman looks, then, for a kind of 
political " apostolic succession " of American 
sovereignty, he will find that neither colonies 
nor States were in the royal line; but this is 
the genealogy: first, the Crown and Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain ; second, the Revolu- 
tionary Congress; third, the Articles of 
Confederation ; fourth and now, the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and all this by 
the authority of the people. 

Now, if no one of the colonies was sov- 
ereign and independent, when and how did 
any of the States become so? The gentle- 
man must show us by what act it was done, 
and whore the deed was recorded. I think 
I have shown that his position has no foun- 
dation in history, and the argument based 
upon it falls to the ground* 



In framing and establishing the Consti- 
tution, what restrictions were laid upon the 
people? Absolutely no human power b^ 
yond themselves. No barriers confined 
them but the laws of nature, the laws of 
God, their love of justice, and their as- 
pirations for liberty. Over that limitlesB 
expanse they ranged at will, and out of sodi 
materials as their wisdom selected thej 
built the stately fabric of our Government 
That Constitution, with its amendments, u 
the latest and the greatest utterance of 
American sovereignty. The hour is now at 
hand when that nugestic sovereign, for the 
benignant purpose of securing still further 
the *^ blessings of liberty," is about to put 
forth another oracle; is about to declare 
that universal freedom shall be the supreme 
law of the land. Show me the power that 
is authorized to forbid it. 

The lapse of eighty years has not abated 
one jot or tittle from the original sovereigntj 
of the American people. Thej made the 
Constitution what it is. They could have 
made it otherwise then ; they can make it 
otherwise now. 

But my colleague [Mr. Pendleton] has 
planted himself on the intent of the Consti- 
tution. On that point I ask him by what 
means the will of this Nation reaches the cit- 
izen with its obligations ? Only as that will 
is revealed in the logical and grammatical 
meaning of the words and phrases of the 
written Constitution. Beyond this there id, 
there can be, no legal force or potency. If 
the amending power granted in the Consti- 
tution be in any way abridged or restricted, 
such restriction must be found in the just 
meaning of the instrument itself. Any other 
doctrine would overthrow the whole fabric 
of jurisprudence. What are the limitations 
of the amending power ? Plainly and only 
these : 

That no amendment which may be made prior 
to the year 1808 shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the 
first article ; and that no State without its consent 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Sen- 
ate. — Article V, 

The first restriction, being bounded by the 
year 1808, is of coxubq functtii officio^ and no 
longer operative; the last is still binding. 
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The gentleman [Mr. Pendleton] does not 
daim that any other sentence is restrictive ; 
but he would have us believe there is some- 
thing not written down, a tertium quid^ a 
kind of exhalation rising out of the depths 
of the Constitution, that has the power of 
itself to stay the hand of the people of this 
great Bepublic in their attempt to put away 
an evil that is deleterious to the ITation^s life. 
He would lead us in pursuit of these intan- 
gible shadows, would place us in the domin- 
ion of vague, invisible powers that exhale 
like odors from the Constitution, but are 
more potent than the Constitution itself. 
Such an ignU fatum I am not disposed to 
follow, especially when it leads to a hopeful 
future for human slavery. 

I can not agree with my colleague, and 
the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Boutwell], who unite in de- 
claring that no amendment to the Constitu- 
tion can be made which would be in conflict 
with its objects as declared in the preamble. 
What special immunity was granted to that 
first paragraph ? Could not our forefathers 
have adopted a different preamble in the 
beginning? Could they not have employed 
other words and declared other objects as 
the basis of their Constitution ? If they could 
have made a different preamble, declaring 
other and different objects, so can we now 
declare other objects in our amendments. 
The preamble is itself amendable just as is 
every clause of the Constitution, excepting 
only the ones already referred to. 

But this point is not necessary in the 
case we are now considering. We need no 
change of the preamble to enable us to abol- 
ish slavery. It is only by the final over- 
throw of slavery that the objects of the 
preamble can be fully realized. By that 
means alone can we *' establish justice^ insure 
domestic tranquillity^ and secure the "blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, ^^ 

The gentleman [Mr. Pendleton] puts an- 
other case which I wish to notice. He says 
that nine of the thirteen original colonies 
adopted the Constitution, and by its very 
terms it was binding only on the nine. So 
if three fourths of the States should pass 
this amendment, it would not bind the other 
fourth. 

In commenting upon this clause, Judge 



Tucker of Virginia, in his appendix to 
Blackstone, says that if the four colonies had 
not adopted the Constitution they would have 
been a foreign people. The writers of " The 
Federalist " hold a different doctrine, and fall 
back upon the original right of the nation to 
preserve itself, and say that the nine States 
would have had the right to compel the other 
four to come in. But the question is unim- 
portant from the fact that they did come in 
and adopt the Constitution. The contract 
once ratified, and obligations once taken, 
they became an integral part of an indivisi- 
ble nation, as indivisible as a State. 

The argument is irrelevant; for the mode 
of adopting the Constitution is one thing ; 
the mode pointed out in the Constitution 
for adopting amendments to it is quite an- 
other. The two have no necessary relation 
to each other. 

I therefore agree with my colleague from 
the Columbus district [Mr. Cox], that except 
in the two cases of limitation, two thirds of 
Congress and three fourths of the States can 
do anything in the way of amendment, being 
bound only by their sense of duty to God 
and the country. The field is then fully 
open before us. 

On the justice of the amendment itself 
no arguments are necessary. The reasons 
crowd in on every side. To enumerate them 
would be a work of superfluity. To me it is 
a matter of great surprise that gentlemen on 
the other side should wish to delay the death 
of slavery. I can only account for it on the 
ground of long-continued familiarity and 
friendship. I should be glad to hear them 
say of slavery, their beloved, as did the jeal- 
ous Moor : 

" Yet she must die, else she'll betray more men." 

Has she not betrayed and slain men 
enough ? Are they not strewn over a thou- 
sand battle-fields? Is not this Moloch al- 
ready gorged with the bloody feast? Its 
best friends know that its final hour is fast 
approaching. The avenging gods are on its 
track. Their feet are not now, as of old, 
shod with wool, for slow and stately step- 
ping, but winged like Mercury's to bear the 
swift message of vengeance. No human 
power can avert the final catastrophe. 

I did not intend, Mr. Speaker, ever again 
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to address the House od the subject of slar- 
ery. I had hoped we might, without a 
struggle, at once and for ever remove it from 
the theatre of American politics, and turn 
our thoughts to those other and larger fields 
now opening before us. But when I saw 
the bold and determined efforts put forth in 
this House yesterday for its preservation, I 
could not resist my inclination to strike one 
blow, in the hope of hastening its doom. 



m. 

THE REVIVED DOCTRINE OF STATE 
SOVEREIGNTY. 

In the Home of JiepreaentativeSj June 27^ 

1879. 

Thb House being in Oommittee of the 
Whole on the Marshals Appropriation Bill, 
Mr. Garfield said : 

Mr. Chairman: ^*To this favor" it has 
come at last. The great fleet that set out 
on the 18th of March, with all its freightage 
and armament, is so shattered that now all 
the valuables it carried are embarked in 
this little craft, to meet whatever fate the 
sea and the storm may offer. This little bill 
contains the residuum of almost everything 
that has been the subject of controversy at 
the present session. I will not discuss it in 
detail, but will speak only of its central fea- 
ture, and especially of the opinions which 
the discussion of that feature has brought to 
the surface during the present session. The 
majority in this Congress have adopted 
what I consider very extreme and dangerous 
opinions on certain important constitutional 
questions. They have not only drifted back 
to their old attitude on the subject of State 
sovereignty, but they have pushed that doc- 
trine much further than most of their pred- 
ecessors ever went before, except during the 
period immediately preceding the late war. 

So extreme are some of these utterances, 
that nothing short of actual quotations from 
the record will do their authors justice. I 
therefore shall read several extracts from de- 
bates at the present session of Congress, and 
group them in the order of the topics dis- 
cussed. 

Senator Wallace ("Congressional Rec- 
ord," June dd, pp. 8 and 6) says : 



The Federal Government has no voters ; ifc cin 
make none, it can conBtitutionally control none. 
. . . When it asserts the power to create and hoU 
" national eUdionSy^^ or to r^ulate the oondoctof 
the voter an election day^ or to maintain egvol 
fuffrage^ it tramples under foot the very baas of 
the Federal system, and seeks to build a consoli- 
dated government from a democratic republic. 
This is the plain purpose of the men now in oni- 
trol of the Federal Government, and to this end 
the teachings of leading Republicans now are 
shaped. 

There are no national voters. Voters who 
vote for national representatives are qualified by 
State constitutions and State laws, and national 
dtizenship is not required of a voter of the State 
by any provision of the Federal Constitution nor 
in practice. 

If there be such a thing, then, as a " national 
election,'' it wants the first element of an election 
— a national voter. The Federal Government, or 
(if it suits our friends on the other side better) 
the Nation, has no voters. It can not create them, 
it can not qualify them. 

Representative Clark, of Missouri (" Rec- 
ord," April 26th, p. 60), says : 

The United States has no voters. 

Senator Maxey, Texas (" Record," AprU 
21st, p. 72), says : 

It follows as surely as " grass grows and water 
runs " that, under our Constitution, the entire con- 
trol of elections must be under the State whose 
voters assemble ; whose right to vote is not drawn 
from the Constitution of the United States, but 
existed and was frcelj exercised long before its 
adoption. 

Senator Williams, Kentucky (" Record," 
April 25th, p. 8), says : 

The Legislatures of the States and the people 
of the several districts arc the constituency of 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. They 
receive their commissions from the Governor, and 
when they resign (which is very seldom) they send 
their resignations to the Governor, and not to the 
President. They are State officers, and not Fed- 
eral officers. 

Senator Whyte ("Record," May 21st, 
p. 14) says : 

There are no elections of United States officers 
and no voters of the United States. The voters 
are voters of the States, they are the people of 
the States, and their members of the Hous^^f 
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Representatives are chosen by.the electors of the 
States to represent the people of the States, 
whose agents they are. 

Hr. McLane : Do I understand him to say that 
the Government of the United States has the 
right to keep the peace anywhere within a State ? 
Do I understand him to say that there is any 
*' peace of the United States" at all recognized 
by the Supreme Court of the United States ? 

Mr. Robeson: Certainly I do.— (" Record," 
April 4th, p. 14.) 

Mr. McLane (" Record," April 4th, p. 15) 
says: 

I believe that the provision of law which we 
are about to repeal is unconstitutional ; that is to 
say, that it is unconstitutional for the United 
States to **keep the peace" anywhere in the 
States, either at the polls or elsewhere; and 
if it were constitutional, I believe, in common 
with gentlemen on this side of the House, that it 
would be highly inexpedient to exercise that 
power. ... 

When that law used the phrase ** to keep the 
peace," it could only mean the peace of the 
States. . . . 

It is not a possible thing to have a breach of 
the United States peace at the polls. 

Senator Whyte ("Record," May 2l8t, p. 
18) says : 

Sovereignty is lodged with the States, where 
it had its home long before the Constitution was 
created. The Constitution is the creature of that 
sovereignty. The Federal Government has no 
inherent sovereignty. All its sovereign powers 
are drawn from the States. 

The States were in existence long before the 
Union, and the latter took its birth from their 
power. 

The State governments are supreme, by in- 
herent power originally conceded to them by the 
people, as to the control of local legislation and 
administration. The Federal Government has no 
part or lot in this vast mass of inherent sovereign 
power, and its interference therewith is utterly 
unwarrantable. 

Senator Wallace (" Record," June 3d, pp. 
3 and 4) says : 

Thus we have every branch of the Federal 
Government, House, Senate, the Executive and 
Judiciary Departments, standing upon the State 
governments, and all resting finally upon the peo- 
ple of the States, qualified as voters by State Con- 
stitutions and State laws. 



Senator Whyte (" Record," May 21st, p. 
15) says : 

No, Mr. President ; it never was declared that 
we were a Nation. 

In the formation and adoption of the Consti- 
tution the States were the factors. 

These are the declarations of seven dis- 
tinguished members of the present Congress. 
The doctrines set forth in the above quota- 
tions may be fairly regarded as the doctrines 
of the Democracy as represented in this 
Capitol. 

Let me summarize them : First, there are 
no national elections; second, the United 
States has no voters ; third, the States have 
the exclusive right to control all elections of 
members of Congress ; fourth, the Senators- 
and Representatives in Congress are State 
ofl&cers, or, as they have been called during 
the present session, ** ambassadors " or 
" agents " of the State ; fifth, the United 
States has no authority to keep the peace 
anywhere within a State, and, in fact, has 
no peace to keep ; sixth, the United States 
is not a Nation endowed with sovereign pow- 
er, but is a confederacy of States ; seventh, 
the States are sovereignties possessing in- 
herent supreme powers; they are older than 
the Union, and as independent sovereignties 
the State governments created the Union and 
determined and limited the powers of the 
General Government. 

These declarations embody the sum total 
of the constitutional doctrines which the 
Democracy has avowed during this extra 
session of Congress. They form a body of 
doctrines which I do not hesitate to say are 
more extreme than was ever before held on 
this subject, except, perhaps, at the verj 
crisis of secession and rebellion. 

And they have not been put forth as ab- 
stract theories of government. True to the 
logic of their convictions, the majority have 
sought to put them in practice by affirmative 
acts of legislation. 

Let me enumerate these attempts. First, 
they have denounced as unconstitutional all 
attempts of the United States to supervise, 
regulate, or protect national elections, and 
have tried to repeal all laws on the national 
statute-book enacted for that purpose. Sec- 
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ond, following the advice given by Calhonn 
in his political testament to his party, they 
have tried to repeal all those portions of the 
venerated Judiciary Act of 1789, the Act of 
1833 against nullification, the Act of 1861, 
and the acts amendatory thereof, which pro- 
vide for carrying to the Supreme Court of 
the United States all controversies that re- 
late to the duties and authority of any officer 
acting under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States. Third, they have at- 
tempted to prevent the President from en- 
forcing the laws of the Union, by refusing 
necessary supplies, and by forbidding the use 
of the army to suppress violent resistance to 
the laws, by which, if they had succeeded, 
they would have left the citizens and the 
authorities of the States free to obey or dis- 
obey the laws of the Union as they might 
choose. 

This, I believe, Mr. Chairman, is a fur 
summary both of the principles and tlie at- 
tempted practice to which the minority of 
this House has treated the country during 
the extra session. 

Before quitting this topic, it is worth 
while to notice the fact that the attempt 
made in one of the bills now pending in this 
House, to curtail the jurisdiction of the na- 
tional courts, is in the direct line of the 
teachings of John C. Calhoun. In his '^ Dis- 
course on the Constitution and Government 
of the United States," published by authority 
of the Legislature of South Carolina in 1851, 
he sets forth 'at great length the doctrine 
that ours is not a National Government, but 
a confederacy of sovereign States, and then 
proceeds to point out what he considers the 
dangeroxM departures which the Government 
has made from his theory of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The first and most dangerous of these de- 
partures he declares to be the adoption of 
the twenty-fifth section of the Judiciary Act 
of 1789, by which appeals were authorized 
from the judgments of the supreme courts of 
the States to the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States. He declares that section of the 
act unconstitutional, because it makes the 
supreme court of a " sovereign " State subor- 
dinate to the judicial power of the United 
States; and he recommends his followers 
never to rest until they have repealed, not 



only that section, but also what he calls tiie 
still more dangerous law of 1833, which fo^ 
bids the courts of the States to sit in judg- 
ment on the acts of an officer of the Unltei! 
States done in pursuance of national law. 
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The present Congress has won the uneiiTi* |p 
able distinction of making the first att^pt, 
since the death of Calhoan, to revive aad 
put in practice his disorganizing anddestnu- 
tive theory of government. 

Firmly believing that these doctrines and 
attempted practice of the present CoogrM 
are erroneous and pernicious, I will state 
briefly the counter-propositions : 

I affirm : first, that the Constitution of 
the United States was not created bytlie 
governments of the States, but was ordained 
and established by the only sovereign in 
this country — the common superior of both 
the States and the Nation — ^the people them 
selves; second, that the United States is a 
Nation, having a Government whose powers, 
as defined and limited by the Constitution, 
operate upon all the States in their corporate 
capacity and upon all the people; third, 
that by its legislative, executive, and judicial 
authority the Nation is armed with adequate 
power to enforce all the provisions of the 
Constitution against all opposition of indi- 
viduals or of States, at all times aud all 
places within the Union. 

These are broad propositions ; and I 
take the few minutes remaining to de- 
fend them. The constitutional history of 
this country, or, rather, the history of sov- 
ereignty and government in this country, 
is comprised in four sharply defined 
epochs : 

First. Prior to the 4th day of July, 1776, 
sovereignty, so far as it can be affirmed of 
this country, was lodged in the crown of 
Great Britain. Every member of every 
colony (the colonists were not citizens^ 
but subjects) drew his legal rights from the 
crown of Great Britain. " Every acre of 
land in this country was then held mediately 
or immediately by grants from that crown," 
and '^all the civil authority then existing 
or exercised here flowed from the head of 
the British empire." 

Second. On the 4th day of July, 1776, 
the people of these colonies, asserting their 
natural inhereut right as sovereigns, with- 
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aw the BOvereigDtj from the orown of 
■eat Briton, and reserved it to themselves, 
so &r aa tbej delegated tbia natioD&l 
tboritj at ell, the; delegated it to the 
intinetital Congress asaembled at Pbilodel- 
ia. That Congress hj general consent 
came the sapreme Government of this 
Dntrj — eiecative, jadtoiaJ, and legislative 
one. Daring the whole of iU existonce 
wielded the BUpreme power of the new 

Third. OaChelstdajof UaToh,178],the 
ne sovereign power, the people, withdrew 

3 aathoritf from the Oontinental Congress, 
1 lodged it, so far as they lodged it at all, 
th the Confederation, which, though a 
gue of States, was declared to be a per- 
tual onion. 

Fonrth. When at last our fathers foand 
I CoufederaUon too weak and inefBdent 
tlie purposes of a great nation, thej ahol- 
ed it, and lodged the national authority, 
arged and atreDgthened by new powers, 
the Constitution of the United States, 
ere, in spite of sll asaaolta, it still remains. 
these great acta were dona by the only 
ereign in this Eepnblio, the people tliem- 

Tbat no one may charge that I pervert 
tory to snstain my own theories, I call at- 
ition to the fact that not one of the colonies 
slared itself freennd independent. Neither 
rginia nor Uassaohosetts threw off its 
.egiance to the British orown as a colony. 
le great deolaration was made not even by 

the colonies as colonies, bat it was made 

the name and by authority of "all the 
■od people of the colonies " as one people. 

Let me fortify this position by a great 
ime that will shhie for ever in the constel- 
tion of oor Sonthem eky — the name of 
birles Cotes (vorth Pinobney of Sooth 
arolina. He was a leading member of the 
^Btitational Convenlioa of 1T87, and also 
member of the Convention of Sooth Caro- 
Du which ratified the Constitution. In this 
iiiT Convention the doctrine of State sot- 
Kiguty foand a few champions; and their 
lempt to prevent the adoption of the Con- 
itntion, because it established a snpreme 
stJonal Goyemment, waa rebuked by him 
. these memorable words. I qnote from 
sspeech as recorded in Elliott's " Debates": 



Tliia admirable nianifeBto, which, for impor- 
tance of nmttcT and elegaoce of oompoaitioa, 
stuida unriviiled, BUffldentlj confutes tlio liOiuir- 
sblc gentleman's doctrine of tho indivMaal sov- 
ereignty ood icdepsndcncc of the BOTctal States. 
Id that declaration the soverai States are not 
cTen enumerated, but after redting, in nervous 
language, and with convindng arguments, oar 
right to Independence, and the tyranny which 
compelled us to assert it, the declaration Is made 
in the following words : " We, therefore, the rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, 
in General Congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for tbe rectitade of 
our intentions, do In the name, and bj the author- 
ity, of the good people of these colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare that these united colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent 
SUtes." 

The separate independence and indlvidoal sov- 
ereignty of the several States were never thought of 
by the enlightened bond of patriots who framed 
this declaration. The several States ace not even 
mentioned by name in tvaj part of it, as if It was 
intended to impress this maiim on America, that 
our freedom and independence arose friHn our 
union, and that without it ne could neither be 
free nor independent. Let us, then, consider all 
attempts to weaken this union by maintaining 
that each is separately and individually indepen- 
dent as a species of political heresy, nhich can 
never benefit us, but may bring on us the most 
■orions distresses. 

For a further and equally powerful vindi- 
cation o( the aarae view, I refer to the " Com- 
mentaries " of Jnstice Story, vol. i, p. 197. 

In this same connectjon, and as a per- 
tinent and effective response to the Demo- 
cratic doctrines under review, I quote from 
the first Annual Message of Abraham Lin- 
coln, than whom no man of our generation 
studied the origin of the Union more pro- 
foundly. Qo said : 

Our States have nuther more nor less power 
than that reserved to them in the Union by the 
Constitution, no one of them ever having been a 
Stateout of theUnian. The original ones passed 
into the Union even before they coat oft their 
British colonial dependence, and the new ones 



each came into the Union directly from a condi- 
tion of dependence, excepting Texas. And even 
Texas, in its temporary independence, waa never 
designated a State. The new ones only took the 
designation of States on comioi; into the Union, 
while that name was first adopted for the old ones 
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by the Declaration of Independence. Therein 
the ** united colonies " were declared to be " free 
and independent States " ; but, even then, the ob- 
ject plainly was not to declare their independence 
of one another^ or of the Union, but directly the 
contrary, as their mutual pledge and their mutual 
action before, at the time, and afterward abun- 
dantly show. . . . 

The States have their status in the Union, and 
they have no other legal status. If they break 
from this, they can only do so against law and by 
revolution. The Union, and not themselves sep- 
arately, procured their independence and their 
liberty. By conquest or purchase, the Union 
gave each of them whatever of independence and 
liberty it has. The Union is older than any of 
the States, and in fact it created them as States. 
Originally some dependent colonies made the 
Union, and in turn the Union threw off their old 
dependence for them and made them States, such 
as they are. Not one of them ever had a State 
Constitution independent of the Union. Of course 
it is not forgotten that all the new States framed 
their Constitutions before they entered the Union ; 
nevertheless dependent upon and preparatory to 
coming into the Union. 

In farther enforcement of the doctrine 
that the State Governments were not the 
sovereigns who created this Government, I 
refer to the great decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
Chisholm 'os. The State of Georgia, reported 
in 2 Dallas, a decision replete with the most 
enlightened national spirit, in which the 
Court stamps with its indicant condemna- 
tion the notion that the State of Georgia 
was ^^ sovereign " in any sense that made it 
independent of or superior to the Nation. 

Mr. Justice Wilson said : 

As a judge of this Court I know, and can de- 
cide upon the knowledge, that the citizens of 
Georgia, when they acted upon the large scale 
of the Union as a part of the ** people of the 
United States," did not surrender the supreme or 
sovereign power to that State ; but, as to the pur- 
poses of the Union, retained it to themselves. As 
to the purposes of the Union, therefore, Georgia 
is not a sovereign State. . . . 

Whoever considers in a combined and com- 
prehensive view the general texture of the Con- 
stitution will be satisfied that the people of the 
United States intended to form themselves into 
a nation for national purposes. They instituted 
for such purposes a National Government, com- 



plete in all its parts, with powers legislative, eft 
cutive, and judiciary, and in all those powen» ^'^ 
tending over the whole nation. Is it oongiwi t^^ 
that, with regard to such purposes, any mani tn 
body of men, any person, natural or artiiii^ 
should be permitted to claim successfully aa fi^^w 
tire exemption from the jurisdiction of the b 
tional Government ? 






Mr. Chairman, the dogma of State kv* 
ereignty, which has reawakened to sni 
vigorous life in this chamber, has borne loA 
bitter fruits and entailed such suffering npoi 
our people that it deserves more particnki 
notice. It should be noticed that the Yd 
** sovereignty " can not be fitly applied ti 
any government in this country. It is not 
found in our Constitution. It is a feadd 
word, bom of the despotism of the 1 
Ages, and was unknown even in imperal 
Rome. A *' sovereign " is a person, a prinei^ 
who has subjects that owe him allegianee. 
There is no one paramount soyereign in tlie 
United States. There is no person herewlto 
holds any title or authority whatever, except 
the official authority given him by lav. 
Americans are not subjects, but citizens. 
Our only sovereign is the whole people. To 
talk about the " inherent sovereignty " of » 
corporation — ^an artificial person — is to talk 
nonsense ; and we ought to reform our 
of speech on that subject. 

But what do gentlemen mean when thef 
tell us that a State is sovereign ? What does 
sovereignty mean in its accepted use, but a 
political corporation having no superior! 
Is a State of this Union such a corporation! ^ 
Let us test it by a few examples drawn from 
the Constitution. No State of this Union 
can make war or conclude a peace. With- 
out the consent of Congress it can not raise 
or support an army or a navy. It can not 
make a treaty with a foreign power, nor 
enter into any agreement or compact with 
another State. It can not levy imposts or 
duties on imports or exports. It can not 
coin money. It can not regulate commerce. 
It can not authorize a single ship to go 
into commission anywhere on the high seas; 
if it should, that ship would be seized as 
a pirate or confiscated by the laws of the 
United States. A State can not emit bills of 
credit. It can enact no law which makes 
anything but gold and silver a legal tender 
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It has no flag except the flag of the Union. 
And there are many other subjects on which 
the States are forbidden by the Constitution 
to legislate. 

How much inherent sovereignty is left in 
a corporation which is thus shorn of all these 
?reat attributes of sovereignty ? 

But this is not all. The Supreme Court 
>f the United States may declare null and 
''oid any law or any clause of the Oonstitu- 
ioa of a State which happens to be in con- 
lict with the Constitution and laws of the 
Jnited States. Again, the States appear as 
>laintifrs and defendants before the Supreme 
Jourt of the United States. They may sue 
>acli other*; and, until the Eleventh Amend- 
nent was adopted, a citizen might sue a 
Hate. These " sovereigns " may all be sum- 
noned before their common superior to be 
{udged. And yet they are endowed with 
mpreme inherent sovereignty ! 

Again, the government of a State may be 
ibsolutely abolished by Congress, in case it 
s not republican in form. And, finally, to 
3ap the climax of this absurd pretension, 
3 very right possessed by one of these " sov- 
ereign" States, every inherent sovereign 
right, except the single right to equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate, may be taken away, 
without its consent, by the vote of two 
thirds of Congress and three fourths of the 
States. But, in spite of all these disabili- 
ties, we hear them paraded as independent, 
aovereign States, the creators of the Union 
and the dictators of its powers. How in- 
Lerently "sovereign" must be that State 
west of the Mississippi which the Nation 
bought and paid for with the public money, 
and permitted to come into the Union a half 
century after the Constitution was adopted I 
And yet we are told that the States are in- 
lierently sovereign and created the National 
government. 

Bead a long line of luminous decisions of 
he Supreme Court. Take the life of Chief- 
justice Marshall, that great judge, who 
bund the Constitution paper and made it a 
lower, who found it a skeleton and clothed 
b with flesh and blood. By his wisdom and 
;enius he made it the potent and beneficent 
nstrument for the government of a great 
lation. Everywhere he repelled the insid- 
ons and dangerous heresy of the sovereign- 



ty of the States in the sense in which it has 
been used in these debates. 

Half a century ago this heresy threatened 
the stability of the Nation. The eloquence 
of Webster and his compeers and the patri- 
otism and high courage of Andrew Jackson 
resisted and for a tioie destroyed its power ; 
but it continued to live as the evil genius, 
the incarnate devil, of America ; and in 1861 
it was the fatal phantom that lured eleven 
millions of our people into rebellion against 
their Government. Hundreds of thousands 
of those who took up arms against the Union 
stubbornly resisted all inducements to that 
fatal step until they were summoned by the 
authority of their States. 

The dogma of State sovereignty in alli- 
ance with chattel slavery finally made its 
appeal to that court of last resort where the 
laws are silent, and where kings and nations 
appear in arms for judgment. In that awful 
court of war two questions were tried : Shall 
slavery live ? And is a Sjbate so sovereign 
that it may nullify the laws and destroy the 
Union ? Those two questions were tried on 
the thousand battle-fields of the war ; and 
if war ever " legislates," as a leading Demo- 
crat of Ohio once wisely affirmed, then our 
war legislated finally upon those subjects, 
and determined, beyond all controversy, 
that slavery should never again live in this 
Republic, and that there is not sovereignty 
enough in any State to authorize its people 
either to destroy the Union or nullify its 
laws. 

I am unwilling to believe that any con- 
siderable number of Americans will ever 
again push that doctrine to the same ex- 
treme ; and yet, in these summer months of 
1879, in the Congress of the reunited Nation, 
we find the majority drifting fast and far in 
the wrong direction, by reasserting much of 
that doctrine which the war ought to have 
settled for ever. And what is more lamen- 
table, such declarations as those which I read 
at the outset are finding their echoes in many 
portions of the country which were lately the 
theatre of war. No one can read the pro- 
ceedings at certain recent celebrations, with- 
out observing the growing determination to 
assert that the men who fought against the 
Union were not engaged in treasonable con- 
spiracy against the Nation, but that they did 
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right to fight for their States, and that, in 
the long run, the lost cause will be victori- 
ous. These indications are filling the people 
with anxiety and indignation; and they are 
beginning to inquire whether the war has 
redly settled these great questions. 

I remind gentlemen on the other side 
that we have not ourselves revived these 
issues. We had hoped they were settled be- 
yond recall, and that peace and friendship 
might be fully restored to our people. 

But the truth requires me to say that 
there is one indispensable ground of agree- 
ment on which alone we can stand together, 
and it is this : The war for the Union was 
right, everlastingly right; and the war 
against the Union was wrong, for ever 
wrong. However honest and sincere indi- 
viduals may have been, the secession was 
none the less rebellion and treason. We de- 
fend the States in the exercise of their many 
and important rights, and we defend with 
equal zeal the rights of the United States. 
The rights and authority of both were re- 
ceived from the people— the only source of 
inherent power. 

' We insist not only that this is a Nation, 
but that the power of the Government, with- 
in its own prescribed sphere, operates 
directly upon the States and upon all the 
people. We insist that our laws shall be 
construed bv our own courts and enforced 
by our Executive. Any theory which is in- 
consistent with this doctrine we will resist 
to the end. 

Applying these reflections to the subject 
of national elections embraced in this bill, I 
remind gentlemen that this is a National 
House of Representatives. The people of 
my Congressional district have a right to 
know that a man elected in New York city 
is elected honestly and lawfully ; for he joins 
in making laws for forty-five millions of 
people. Every citizen of the United States 
has an interest and a right in every election 
within the republic where national represen- 
tatives are chosen. We insist that these 
laws relating to our national elections shall 
be enforced, not nullified ; shall remain on 
the statute-books, and not be repealed ; and 
that the just and legal supervision of these 
elections ought never again to be surren- 
dered by the Government of the United 



States. By our consent it never bI 
surrendered. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill is al 
be launched upon its stormy passa 
goes not into unknown waters; for 
lows have been wrecked in the Ban 
Its short, disastrous, and, I may i 
noble voyage is likely to bo straight 
bottom. 



In reply to Mr, Hurd, same d 
Garfield said : 

Mr. Chairman: Two points wei 
by my colleague from Ohio [Mr. H 
which I desire to call attentio 
strengthen his position, that tlie 
States has no voters, he has quoted, 
gentlemen have quoted, the case of I 
Happersett, 21 Wallace, page 170. 

The question before the Court 
case was, whether a provision in t 
Constitution which confines the righl 
ing to male citizens of the United St 
violation of the Fourteenth Amend 
the Constitution. The Court decide< 
was not; and, in delivering his opir 
Chief Justice took occasion to say tt 
United States has no voters in the S 
its awn creation." Now, all the ge 
on the other side who have quoted 
cision, have left out the words ** of 
creation^'''* which makes a very essei 
ference. The Constitution of the 
States declares who shall vote for i 
of Congress, and it adopts the great 
voters whose qualifications may be 
been prescribed by the laws of th 
The power of adoption is no less 
governmental power than the p 
creation. 

But the second point to which I 
refer, and which has been made b 
gentlemen, and very markedly by 
league [Mr. Hurd], is this: He i 
the contemporaneous construction 
clause of the Constitution which 
that Congress may at any time mak< 
the regulations in regard to the tin 
and manner of holding elections, h; 
mined that Congress can never exei 
right so long as the States make p 
for it. So long as the States do no 
or refuse to act, or are not prevents 
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beUion or war from acting, it was their ex« 
Bluaiye right to control the subject That is 
^hat my colleague says. That is what is 
Baid in '^ The Record '' of June Sd by a distin- 
(oished member of the Senate. 

"Now, mark how plain a tale shall put that 
down." 

On the 21st day of August, 1789, in the 
itnt House of Kepresentatives that ever met, 
lii. Burke, a member from South Carolina, 
offered the following as one of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution. I will read it : 

The Congress shall not alter, modify, or in- 
terfere in the times, places, or manner of holding 
«leedoiis of Senators or Representatives, except 
Thai anj Stat» shall refuse or neglect, or be un- 
able bj invasion or rebellion, to make such elec- 
tions. 

That was the very proposition which my 
colleague says is the meaning of the Consti- 
tution as it now stands. This amendment 
was offered in a House of Representatives 
nearly one half of whose membership was 
made up of men who were in the Conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution. That 
amendment was debated ; and I hold in my 
hand the brief record of the debate. Fisher 
Ames of Massachusetts, approving of the 
clause as it now stands, said : 

He thought this one of the most justifiable of 
all the powers of Congress. It was essential to 
a body representing the whole community that 
they should have power to regulate their own 
elections, in order to^secure a representation from 
erery part, and prevent any improper regulations, 
cilcdatcd to answer party purposes only. It is 
8 solecism in politics to let others judge for them, 
nd is a departure from the principles upon which 
the Constitution was foimded. . . . He thought 
BO Legislature was without the power to deter- 
mine the mode of its own appointment; . . . that 
mch an amendment as was now proposed would 
dter the Constitution ; it would vest the supreme 
mtbority in places where it was never contem- 
•latod. 

Mr. Madison was willing to make every 
mendment that was required by the States 
hich did not tend to destroy the principles and 
£cacy of the Constitution; he conceived that 
le proposed amendment would have that ten- 
jncy ; he was therefore opposed to it. 

Mr. Sherman observed that the Convention 
as very unanimous in passing this clause ; that 



it was an important provision, and if it was re- 
signed it would tend to subvert the Government. 
Mr. Goodhue hoped the amendment never 
would obtain. . . . Now, rather than this amend- 
ment should take affect, he would vote against 
all that had been agreed to. His greatest appre- 
hensions were that the State Governments would 
oppose and thwart the general one to such a de- 
gree as finally to overturn it. Now, to guard 
against this evil, he wished the Federal Govern- 
ment to possess every power necessary to its ex- 
istence. 

After a full debate, in which the doc- 
trine of State Rights was completely over- 
whelmed so far as this subject was con- 
cerned, the vote was taken, and 23 voted in 
favor of the amendment and 28 voted 
against it. It did not get even a majority, 
much less a two-thirds vote, in the House ; 
and it never was called up in the Senate at 
aU. 

Now, who were the men that voted 
against it ? Let me read some of their hon- 
ored names : Fisher Ames of Massachusetts ; 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton; Clymer of 
Pennsylvauia, whose distinguished descen- 
dant is a member of this House ; Fitzsim- 
mons of Pennsylvania; Muhlenberg of 
Pennsylvania, who was Speaker of the first 
House of Representatives; Lee and Madi- 
son of Virginia ; Trumbull and Sherman of 
Connecticut — all these great names are re- 
corded against the very construction of the 
Constitution which my colleague defends as 
the correct interpretation of the existing 
clause on that subject. That is all I desire 
to say. 



IV. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

From a Speech made in the Eouse of Eepre- 
sentativeSf March IJ^ 1870, 

I concur in the expression of my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. Niblack] that the Repub- 
lican party must stand by its own conduct, 
and I desire to call the attention of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
[Mr. Dawes] to a measure of economy and 
reform to which he may, with great pro- 
priety, direct his efforts, and in which I have 
no doubt he will have the hearty codpera- 
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tion of the President and tbe ezecative 
departments, and the gratitnde of all good 
men. I refer to onr civil service. I shall 
not now enter that broad field which my 
distinguished friend from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Jenckes] has occapied, but I call atten- 
tion to the fact that our whole civil ser- 
vice is costing us far too much. Secretary 
McOulloch once made this remarkable state- 
ment: 

If you will give mc one half what it costs to 
run the Treasury Department of the United States, 
I will do all its work better than it is now done, 
and make a great fortune out of what I can save. 

The same might be said of all our execu- 
tive departments. And if there is one thing 
to which my distinguished friend from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Dawes] con devote his atten- 
tion with most marked results, with the ap- 
plause of this House and of New Hampshire 
and of tlie whole country, it is the reorgani- 
zation of these departments. 

In tlie Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Interior there is a passage which should 
be commended to every member of this 
House. That officer says that ho can do 
the work of his department with two thirds 
of the force which he now has under his 
control, if you will only give him a reason- 
able and wise organization. I quote his 
words : 

The first measure of reform is to raise the 
standard of qualification, make merit as tested by 
the duty performed the sole ground of promotion, 
and secure to the faithful incumbent the same 
permanence of employment that is given to offi- 
cers of the army and navy. Under the present 
system the general conviction among the clerks and 
employees is that the retention of their places de- 
pends much more upon the political influence they 
can command than upon energy or zeal in the 
performance of duty. After a careful examina- 
tion of the subject, I am fully persuaded that the 
measure I have suggested would have enabled 
this department to do the work of the past fiscal 
year with a corps of clerks one third less in num- 
ber than were found necessary. 

I believe I am right in saying that one 
half of all that great army of clerks em- 
ployed in the civil departments are engaged 
in the mere business of copying ; not in the 
use of judgment or expert knowledge of 
business, nor the application of the law to 
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the adjustment of accounts ; but to 
mannal labor of copying, filing, or 

Now, to do just such work as thh^ 
can be hired all over the country for n 
eight hundred dollars a year. Every 
man knows that he can get a good, 
copying clerk at that rate. But, wiM 
rational organization, wo are paying 
whole class of employees at least donUe 
they can get elsewhere. The whole 
of civil appointments depends upon 
vague, uncertain, intangible thiug called 
litical influence. 

Take the messenger service in these 
ons departments. I saw a man in om 
the departments this morning whose 
business is to sit at a door and open it 
people come in and shut it whenthejgo 
and occasionally to run into an offices 
feet distant Under onr laws these 
gers get eight hundred dollars a year, lai 
they were to go to any business man la 
city they could not get half the money 
him for the same kind of service. 

We employ common laborers in oar 
ecntive departments, to do work for wl 
we pay them twice or more than twk» 
much as they can get anywhere else 'm^^ ^ 
country where they are paid at the 01 
rate of wages. In doing so we dem< 
the whole system of labor. We pick *• 
man out of a thousand and give him t^ 
wages, thus making all the rest disconteDtrf 
offiee-seekers. Now, who is at fault in 
Not the President of the United States, vsk 
the Secretary of the Treasury, not the herf 
of any Department of this Administratiosr 
not any or all of these, exclusively or mail- 
ly. The fault lies here, fellow dtizens d 
the House of Representatives ; here with a 
and our legislation. We make the laws; wi 
fix the rates of wages ; we render workin;* 
men discontented with ordinary gains, by 
picking out and promoting in an unreason^ 
able and exceptional way the few men we 
hire, and they hold their places at our mercy 
and at onr caprice. They are liable at $sj 
moment to be pushed aside for another favo^ 
ite. Their service is miserable for its nnoe^ 
tainty. It tends to take away their indepes* 
dence and manliness, and make them the 
mere creatures of those in power. 

We do all this ourselves ; we go, man by 
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man, to the heads of these several depart- 
ments, and say, " Here is a friend of mine ; 
^ve him a place/^ We press such appoint- 
ments upon the departments ; we crowd the 
doors ; we fill the corridors ; Senators and 
Kepresentatives throng the offices and bu- 
reaus until the public business is obstructed, 
the patience of officers is worn out, and 
sometimes, for fear of losing their places by 
our influence, they at last give way and ap- 
point men, not because they are fit for the 
positions, but because we ask it. There, Mr. 
Chairman, is, in my own judgment, the true 
field for retrenchment and reform. I believe 
that we can, at almost half the present cost, 
manage all these departments better than 
they are now managed if we adopt a judi- 
cious system of civil service. There are 
scores of auditing and accounting officers, 
heads of bureaus and divisions, there are 
clerks charged with qtiasi judicial functions, 
through \Miose hands pass millions in a day, 
and upon whose integrity and ability tho 
revenues of the nation largely depend, who 
are receiving far less than the railroad, tele- 
graph, insurance, manufactaring, and other 
companies pay for services far less responsi- 
ble. Such officers we do not pay the mar- 
ket value of their services. When we find 
that the duties of any office demand ability, 
cultivation, and experience, let a liberal sal- 
ary be given in order to procure the services 
of the best man ; and for the mere manual 
duties of these civil departments, let us get 
men for the market price. 

Now, sir, what do we see? The Repub- 
lican party is not moving forward to make 
this needed change. The Democratic party 
; is not moving forward to make it. We are 
; enjoying these privileges, so called, and our 
political opponents are waiting and watching 
and hoping for the time to come when they 
can do the same — when we shall be out of 
power, and they shall come in, to do the same 
miserable work of ousting and appointing 
which we are called upon to do year after 
year. Now, in the name of justice, in the 
name of economy, let us take hold of this 
matter, and sustain the Secretary of the In- 
terior in the kind of work which he is doing, 
and help all the other departments to follow 
his example. Some one may say, " That is 
very fine talk; show us the practice." I 



will tell you about the practice. The Patent 
Office of the Interior Department has during 
a whole year been conducted in part on the 
plan I am here advocating. No man, so far 
as I know, has been appointed to service in 
that bureau except on a strict competitive 
examination. The result is that we see in 
the management of the Patent Office marked 
efficiency and economy. But what can a 
department do, what can a bureau do, with 
the whole weight of Congressional influence 
pressing for the appointment of men because 
they are our friends ? In this direction is 
the true line of statesmanship, the true path 
of economy. I will follow cheerfully in the 
steps of my distinguished friend whenever 
he leads toward genuine economy. Let us 
take this great subject in hand, and it can be 
settled in a very few weeks. 



V. 

CONGRESS AND THE EXECUTIVE. 

From " A Century of Congress,^^ in *' The 
Atlantic Monthly,'' July, 1877. 

This brings me to consider the present 
relations of Congress to the other great de- 
partments of the Qovernment, and to the 
people. The limits of this article will permit 
no more than a glance at a few principal 
heads, of inquiry. 

In the main, the balance of powers so ad- 
mirably adjusted and distributed among the 
three great departments of the Government 
has been safely preserved. It was the pur- 
pose of our fathers to lodge absolute power 
nowhere ; to leave each department indepen- 
dent within its own sphere, yet, in every 
case, responsible for the exercise of its dis- 
cretion. But some dangerous innovations 
have been made. 

And, first, the appointing power of the 
President has been seriously encroached upon 
by Congress, or rather by the members of 
Congress. Curiously enough, this encroach- 
ment originated in- the act of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive himself. The fierce popular hatred 
of the Federal party, which resulted in the 
elevation of Jefferson to the Presidency, led 
that officer to set the first example of remov- 
ing men from office on account of political 
opinions. For political causes alone he re- 
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moved a considerable number of officers 
who had recently been appointed by Presi- 
dent Adams, and thus set the pernicious ex- 
ample. His immediate saocessors made only 
a few removals for political reasons. But 
Jackson made his political opponents who 
were in office feel the full weight of his ex- 
ecutive hand. From that time forward the 
civil offices of the Qovemment became the 
prizes for which political parties strove ; and, 
twenty- five years ago, the corrupting doc- 
trine that ^^ to the victors belong the spoils *^ 
was shamelessly announced as an article 
of political faith and practice. It is hard- 
ly possible to state with adequate force 
the noxious infiuence of this doctrine. It 
was bad enough when the Federal officers 
numbered no more than eight or ten thou- 
sand; but now, when the growth of the 
country, and the great increase in the num- 
ber of public offices occasioned by the late 
war, have swelled the civil list to more than 
eighty thousand, and to the ordinary motives 
for political strife this vast patronage is of- 
fered as a reward to the victorious party, 
the magnitude of the evil can hardly be* 
measured. The public mind has, by degrees, 
drifted into an acceptance of this doctrine ; 
and thus an election has become a fierce, 
selfish struggle between the " ins " and the 
"outs," the one striving to keep and the 
other to gain the prize of office. It is not 
possible for any President to select, with any 
degree of intelligence, so vast an army of of- 
fice-holders without the aid of men who are 
acquainted with the people of the various 
sections of the country. And thus it has be- 
come the habit of Presidents to make most 
of their appointments on the recommenda- 
tion of members of Congress. During the 
last twenty-five years it has been under- 
stood, by the Congress and the people, that 
offices are to be obtained by the aid of Sen- 
ators and Representatives, who thus become 
the dispensers, sometimes the brokers, of 
patronage. The members of State Legisla- 
tures who choose a Senator, and the district 
electors who choose a Representative, look 
to the man of their choice for .appointments 
to office. Thus, from the President down- 
ward, through all the grades of official au- 
thority, to the electors themselves, civil of- 
fice becomes a vast corrupting power, to be 



used in running thenaachine of party pQ& 
tics. 

This evil has been greatly aggravated ly 
the passage of the Tenure of Office Act k 
18G7, whose object was to restrain Preadeok 
Jphnson from making removalB for poUtidi 
cause. But it has virtually resulted in tka 
usurpation by the Senate of a large tilun 
of the appointing power. The PresidcBt 
can remove no officer without the consent of 
the Senate; and such consent is not ofUa 
given, unless the appointment of the bob- 
cessor nominated to fill the proposed vacancy 
is agreeable to the Senator in whose Stats 
the appointee resides. Thus, it has happenei 
that a policy, inaugurated by an early Pras- 
dent, has resulted in seriously crippling the 
just powers of the Executive, and has placed 
in the hands of Senators and Hepresentativci 
a power most corrupting and dangerous. 

Not the least serious evil resulting from 
this invasion of the Executive functions bj 
members of Congress is the fact that it 
greatly impairs their own usefulness as leg- 
islators. One third of the working honn 
of Senators and Representatives is hardlj 
sufficient to meet the demands made upon 
them in reference to appointments to offiee. 
The spirit of that clause of the Constitution 
which shields them from arrest ^' during their 
attendance on the session of their respective 
Houses, and in going to and from the same^" 
should also shield them from being arrested 
from then* legislative work, morning, soon, 
and night, by office-seekers. To sum up in 
a word : the present system invades the in- 
dependence of the Executive, and makes 
him less responsible for the character of his 
appointments; it impairs the efficiency of 
the legislator by diverting him from his 
proper sphere of duty, and involving him ia 
the intrigues of aspirants for office ; it de- 
grades the civil service itself by destroying 
the personal independence of those who are 
appointed; it repels from the service those 
high and manly qualities which are so neces- 
sary to a pure and efficient administration; 
and, finally, it debauches the public mind by 
holding up public office as the reward d 
mere party zeal. 

To reform this service is one of the high- 
est and most imperative duties of statesman- 
ship. This reform can not be accomplished 
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without a complete divorce between Con- 
gress and the Executive in the matter of ap- 
pointments. It will be a proad day when an 
Administration Senator or Representative, 
who is in good standing in his party, can say 
as Thomas Hughes said, during his recent 
Tisit to this country, that though he was on 
the most intimate terms with the members 
of his own Administration, yet it was not in 
Ms power to secure the removal of the hum- 
blest clerk in the civil service of his Govern- 
ment. 

This is not the occasion to discnss the re- 
cent enlargement of the jurisdiction of Con- 
fess in reference to the election of a Presi- 
dent and Vice-President by the States. But 
it can not be denied that the Electoral Bill 
has spread a wide and dangerous field for 
Congressional action. Unless the boundaries 
of its power shall be restricted by a new 
amendment of the Oon8titution,we have seen 
the last of our elections of President on the 
old plan. The power to decide who has 
l>een elected may be so used as to exceed 
the power of electing. 

I have long believed that the official re- 
lations between the Executive and Congress 
should be more open and direct. They are 
now conducted by correspondence with the 
presiding officers of the two Houses, by con- 
sultation with committees, or by private in- 
terviews with individual members. This 
frequently leads to misunderstandings, and 
may lead to corrupt combinations. It 
would be far better for both departments if 
the members of the Cabinet were permitted 
to sit in Congress and participate in the de- 
bates on measures relating to their several 
departments — ^but, of course, without a vote. 
This would tend to secure the ablest men 
for the chief executive offices ; . it would 
bring the policy of the Administration into 
the fullest publicity by giving both parties 
ample opportunity for criticism and defense. 



VI. 



ON THE BILL TO STRENGTHEN THE 
PUBLIC CREDIT. 

Jn House of Representatives^ March S, 1869, 

Now, sir, I favor the first section of this 
bill because it declares plainly what the law 

8 



is. I affirm again, what I have often de- 
clared in this Hall, that the law does now 
require the payment of these bonds in gold. 
I hope I may without impropriety refer to 
the fact that during the last session I proved 
from the record in this House, and in the 
presence of the author of the law by which 
these bonds were authorized, that five dis- 
tinct times in his speech, which immediately 
preceded the passage of the law, he declared 
the five-twenty bonds were payable, princi- 
pal and interest, in gold; and that every 
member who spoke on the subject took the 
same ground. That law was passed with 
that declaration uncontradicted, and it went 
into effect stamped with that declaration 
by both Houses of Congress. That speech, 
made on the eve of the Presidential cam- 
paign, was widely circulated throughout 
the country as a campaign document, and 
those who held the contrary were repeat- 
edly challenged to refute its statements. I 
affirm that its correctness was not success- 
fully denied. Not only Congress so under- 
stand and declare, but every Secretary of 
the Treasury from that day to this has de- 
clared that these bonds are pay4ble in gold. 
The authorized agents of the Government 
sold them, and the people bought them, with 
this understanding. 

The Government thus bound itself by 
every obligation of honor and good faith, 
and it was not until one year after the pas- 
sage of the law that any man in Congress 
raised even a doubt on the subject. The 
doubts since raised were raised mainly for 
electioneering purposes^ and the question 
was referred to the people for arbitrament 
at the late Presidential election. After the 
fullest debate ever had on any great question 
of national politics in a contest in which the 
two parties fairly and squarely joined issue 
on the very point, it was solemnly decided 
by the great majority which elected General 
Grant that repudiators should be repudiated, 
and that the faith of the Nation should be 
preserved inviolate. 

We are, therefore, bound by the pledged 
faith of the Nation, by the spirit and meaning 
of the law, and finally by the voice of the peo- 
ple themselves, to resolve all doubts and set- 
tle the credit of the United States by this 
explicit declaration of the national will. The 
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action of the Hoase on this bill has already 
been hailed throughout the world as the 
dawn of better dajs for the finances of the 
Nation, and every market has shown a won- 
derful improvement of our credit. We could 
this day refund our debt on terms more ad- 
vantageous to the Government by $120,- 
000,000 than we could have done the day be- 
fore the passage of this bill by the House. 
Make it a law, and a still greater improve- 
ment will result. I can in no way better indi- 
cate my views of the propriety of passing the 
second section of this bill than by reminding 
the House that I introduced this proposition 
in a separate bill on the 10th of February, 
1868, and its passage has been more generally 
demanded by the people and press of the 
country than any other financial measure be- 
fore Congress. 

The principle involved in this section is 
simply this : to meke it possible for gold to 
come into this country and to remain here. 
Gold and silver are lawful money of the 
United States, and yet the opponents would 
have us make it unlawful for a citizen to 
make and enforce contracts which he may 
hereafter n^ake, to pay gold when he has re- 
ceived gold or its equivalent as the consider- 
ation of his contract. The very statement 
of this doctrine ought to be its sufficient 
refutation. But the minds of gentlemen are 
vexed with the fear that this section will be 
an engine of oppression in the hands of cred- 
itors. If any new safeguards can be devised 
that are not already in this section, I know not 
what they are. Whenever this law is carried 
out in its letter and spirit, no iiijustice can 
possibly result. The whole power of the 
law is in the hands of the creditor, and he 
alone is supposed to be in danger of suffer- 
ing wrong. In the moment that remains to 
me I can do no more than to indicate the 
grounds on which the justice of this mea- 
sure rests. It is a great and important step 
toward specie payments, because it removes 
the unwise and oppressive decree which al- 
most expatriates American gold and silver 
from the country. It will not only allow 
our own coin to stay at home, but it will 
permit foreign coin to flow hither from Eu- 
rope. More than $70,000,000 of our gold 
are going abroad every year, in excess of 
whateomes to us, and at the same time in 



eight kingdoms of Europe there are nearly 
$500,000,000 of idle gold ready to be in- 
vested at less than three per cent, intered 
In the Bank of England and the Bank of 
France there has been for more than a year 
an average of more than $800,000,000 of 
bullion, and most of that time the bank r&t« 
of interest has been less than two per cent 
Who can doubt that mnch of this gold vill 
find its way here, if it can be invested witii- 
out committing the fortones of its owners 
to the uncertain chances of unconvertible 
paper money ? But the passage of this bill 
will enable citizens to transact their busnesB 
on a fixed and certain basis. It will give 
stability and confidence to trade, and paye 
the way for specie payments. The Supreme 
Oonrt has decided that this is now the law, 
but let us put it on the statate-book as a 
notice to the people and to prevent unneces- 
sary litigation. 



vn. 

GU8TAVE SCHLEICHER. 

RemarJes in the ffouse of Representatkei, 
February 17, 1879. 

The House having under consideration 
the resolutions of respect to the memory of 
the late Hon. Gustave Schleicher — 

Mr. Garfield said : 

Mr. Speaker : I stand with reverence in 
the presence of such a life and such a career 
as that of Gustave Schleicher. It illustrates 
more strikingly than almost any life I know 
the mystery that envelops that product 
which we call character, and which is the 
result of two great forces: the initial force 
which the Creator gave it when He called 
the man into being ; and the force of all tbe 
external influence and culture that mold and 
modify the development of a life. 

In contemplating the first of these ele- 
ments, no power of analysis can exhibit all 
the latent forces enfolded in the spirit of a 
new-born child, which derive their origin 
from the thoughts and deeds of remote an- 
cestors, and, enveloped in the awM mystery 
of life, have been transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation across forgotten centuries. 
Each new life is thus " the heir of all the 
I ages." 
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Applying these reflections to the charac- 
ter of Gustave Schleicher, it may be justly 
said that we have known few men in whose 
lives were concentrated so many of the 
deeply interesting elements that made him 
w^hat he was. We are accustomed to say, 
and we have heard to-night, that he was bom 
on foreign soiL In one sense that is true ; 
and yet in a very proper historic sense he was 
bom in our fatherland. One of the ablest of 
recent historians begins his opening volume 
with the declaration that England is not the 
fatherland of the English-speaking people, 
but the ancient home, the real fatherland of 
our race, is the ancient forests of Germany. 
The same thought was suggested by Mon- 
tesquieu long ago, when he declared in his 
** Spirit of Laws " that the British Oonstitu- 
tion came out of the woods of Germany. 

To this day the Teutonic races maintain 
the same noble traits that Tacitus describes 
in his admirable history of the manners and 
character of the Germans. We may there- 
fore say that the friend whose memory we 
honor to-night is one of the elder brethren 
of our race. He came to America direct 
from our fatherland, and not, like our own 
fathers, by the way of England. 

We who were bom and have passed all 
our lives in this wide New World can hardly 
appreciate the influences that surrounded his 
early life. Born on the borders of that great 
forest of Germany, the Odenwald, filled as it 
is with the memories and traditions of cen- 
turies, in which are mingled Scandinavian 
mythology, legends of the Middle Ages, 
romances of feudalism and chivalry, histories 
of barons and kings, and the stmggles of 
a brave people for a better civilization; 
reared under the institutions of a strong, 
semi-despotic government ; devoting his early 
life to personal culture, entering at an early 
age the University of Giessen, venerable with 
its two and a half centuries of existence, 
with a library of four hundred thousand vol- 
umes at his hand, with a great museum of the 
curiosities and mysteries of nature to study, 
he fed his eager spirit upon the rich culture 
which that Old World could give him, and at 
twenty-four years of age, in company with a 
band of thirty-seven young students, like 
himself, cultivated, earnest, liberty-loving 
almost to the verge of communism — and 



who of us would not be Communists in a 
despotism ? — he came to this country, attract- 
ed by one of the most wild and romantic 
pictures of American history, the picture of 
Texas as it existed near forty years ago ; the 
country discovered by La Salle at the end of 
his long and perilous voyages from Quebec 
to the Northern Lakes and from the lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico ; the country possessed 
alternately by the Spanish and the French, 
and then by Mexico ; the country made mem- 
orable by such names as Blair and Houston, 
Albert Sidney Johnston and Mirabeau Lamar, 
perhaps as adventurous and daring spirits as 
ever assembled on any spot of the earth ; a 
country that achieved its freedom by heroism 
never surpassed, and which maintained its 
perilous independence for ten years in spite 
of border enemies and European intrigues. 

It is said that a society was formed in 
Europe embracing in its membership men of 
high rank, even members of royal families, 
for the purpose of colonizing the new repub- 
lic of the Lone Star, and making it a depen- 
dency of Europe under their patronage ; but, 
without sharing in their designs, some twen- 
ty thousand Germans found their way to 
the new republic, and among these youug 
Schleicher came. 

The people of Texas had passed through 
a period as wild and exciting as the days of 
the Crusaders, and had just united their for- 
tunes to this Republic. How wide a world 
opened before these German students I They 
could hardly imagine how great was the na- 
tion of which they became citizens. Even 
the new State of their adoption was an em- 
pire in itself. I suppose few of us who have 
never visited that State can appreciate its 
imperial proportions. Vastly larger than the 
present republic of France ; larger than all 
our Atlantic States from the northern line of 
Pennsylvania to the southern boundary of 
Georgia ; as large as the six New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and one half of Indiana 
united. To such a State, with its measureless 
possibilities of development, young Schlei- 
cher came. 

It was a noble field for a bright, aspiring, 
liberty-loving scholar of the Old World, in 
which to find ample scope for the fullest de- 
velopment of all his powers. 
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The sketches we have already heard show 
with what zeal and success our friend made 
use of his advantages. His career as a mem- 
ber of this House has exhibited the best re- 
sults of all these influences of nature and 
nurture. He has done justice to the scholar- 
ship which Germany gave him and the large 
and comprehensive ideas with which life in 
the New World inspired him. 

To exhibit with a little more fullness the 
origin of those decided opinions which Mr. 
Schleicher held on the great questions of 
finance, I venture to refer briefly to an inter- 
esting chapter in the history of Texas. It 
may be doubted whether in any part of the 
world life has been more intense and experi- 
ence more varied than among the people of 
Texas. 

In the short space of ten years they had 
tried the whole range of financial experi- 
ments as fully as France had done in two 
hundred years. Every possible form of mon- 
etary theory that is recorded in history 
Texas had tried ; for with that brave, quick- 
thinking, and quick-acting people, to think 
was to resolve, and to resolve was to exe- 
cute. 

They had tried a land-bank scheme as 
wild and magnificent as the land-bank of 
John Law. They had tried the direct issue 
of treasury notes, and had seen them go 
down from par to half, to ten cents, to five 
cents, to two cents, to nothing on the dollar. 
They had tried " red-backs " of the repub- 
lic< notes of corporate banks, scrip of private 
citizens, and worthless notes from banks of 
neighboring States, and had seen them all 
fail. Awakening from ther dream of their 
experiments, under the leadership of clear- 
sighted men, they put into their Constitution, 
as they entered the Union, a provision that 
*^ in no case shall the Legislature have power 
to issue treasury warrants, treasury notes, or 
paper of any description to circulate as mon- 
ey.^* More radical still, they decreed that 
"no corporate body shall be created, re- 
newed, or extended with banking or dis- 
counting privileges," and " no person or per- 
sons within this State shall issue any bill, 
promissory note, or other paper to circulate 
as money." They put an end to all paper- 
money systems, and since then the majority 
of the people of that State have never looked 



with favor upon any other currency than 
specie. 

With such traditions and influences 
among the people of his adoption, and with 
a student life back of it, formed in the solid 
Old World ways of thinking, it is not won- 
derful that in all our financial discussions 
here we found Mr. Schleicher the stnrdj 
supporter and able advocate of a currencj 
based on coin of real value and full weight 
I would say nothing that has even the ap- 
pearance of controversy on this occasion. 
I mention these facts only to do justice to 
his memory. 

Of his character as we knew it here, two 
things struck me as most notable. First, he 
possessed that quality withoat which no 
man ever did, and I hope no man ever will, 
achieve success in this forum — ^the habit of 
close, earnest, hard work. All his associates . 
knew that when he rose to speak in this 
hall, it was because he had something to 
say, something that was the result of work, 
and that he said it because it came from 
the depth of his convictions, as the result of 
his fullest investigation. 

I stop to notice the fact that, although 
he spoke with an accent brought from the 
fatherland, he had that rare parity of lan- 
guage and style which I am inclined to be- 
lieve that you and I, Mr. Speaker, will never 
achieve, and which few persons on our soil 
can rival. We learned our language in the 
street ; he came at once into the parlors of 
Englbh, and learned it from the masters. 
His printed English was as pure as the 
purest which can be found in the records of 
our debates. 

He possessed and exhibited a noteworthy 
independence of character. In this he taught 
a lesson which ought never to be forgotten 
here. His people trusted him, and by their 
approval enforced the lesson that the men 
who succeed best in public life are those who 
take the risk of standing by their own con- 
victions. That principle never &ils in the 
long run, for the people who send represen- 
tatives here do not want a mere echo, but a 
man who sees with his own eyes and fear- 
lessly utters his own thoughts, as onr friend 
did with a boldness and courage that made 
him a worthy example to all American states- 
men. 
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vni. 
THE TARH'F. 

JFh'om a Speech in the Eimse of Eepresenta- 
lives, June J^ 1878, 

I HAVE given this brief historical sketch 
for the purpose of exhibiting the ideas out 
of which the tariff legislation of this coan- 
try has sprang. It has received the support 
of the most renowned names in our early 
history ; and, though the principle of pro- 
tection has sometimes been carried to an 
unreasonable extreme, thus bringing re- 
proach upon the system, it has nevertheless 
borne many of the f mits which were antici- 
pated by those who planted the germ. 

Gentlemen who oppose this view of pub- 
lic policy tell us that they favor a tariff for 
revenue alone. I, therefore, invite their at- 
tention to the revenue phase of the question. 
The estimated expenditures for the next fis- 
cal year are two hundred and eighty and 
one half million dollars, including interest 
on the public debt and the appropriations 
reqaii'ed by law for the sinking fund. The 
Secretary of the Treasury estimates the rev- 
enues which our present laws will furnish 
at $269,000,000 : from customs, one hundred 
and thirty-three millions ; from internal rev- 
enue, one hundred and twenty millions ; and 
from miscellaneous sources, sixteen millions. 
He tells us that it will be necessary to cut 
down the expenditures eleven millions be- 
low the estimates in order to prevent a de- 
ficit of that amount. The revenues of the 
last fiscal year failed by three and a quarter 
millions to meet the expenditures required 
by law. 

In the face of these facts can we safely 
diminish our revenues ? If we mean to pre- 
serve the public faith and meet all the neces- 
sities of the Government, we can not reduce 
the present revenues a single dollar. Yet 
the migority of this House not only propose 
to reduce the internal tax on spirits and to- 
bacco, but they propose in this bill to reduce 
the revenues on customs by at least six mil- 
lions. To avoid the disgrace of a deficit, 
they propose to suspend the operations of 
the sinking fund, and thereby shake the foun- 
dation of the public credit. But they tell us 
that some of the reductions made in this bill 



will increase rather than diminish the rev- 
enue. Perhaps on a few articles this will 
be true ; but as a whole it is undeniable that 
this bill will effect a considerable reduction 
in the revenues firom customs. 

Gentlemen on the other side have been 
in the habit of denouncing our present tariff 
laws as destructive to rather than productive 
of revenue. Let me invite their attention 
to a few plain facts. 

During the fifteen years that preceded 
our late war — a period of so-called revenue 
tariffs — we raised firom customs an average 
annual revenue of forty-seven and a half 
million dollars, never in any year receiving 
more than sixty-four millions. That system 
brought us a heavy deficit in 1860, so that 
Congress was compelled to borrow money to 
meet the ordinary expenses of the Govern, 
ment. 

Do they tell us that our present law fails 
to produce an adequate revenue ? They de- 
nounce it as not a revenue tariff. Let them 
wrestle with the following fact : During the 
eleven years that have passed since the close 
of the war, we have averaged one hundred 
and seventy and one half million dollars of 
revenue per annum from customs alone. 
Can they say that this is not a revenue tariff 
which produces more than three times as 
much revenue per annum as that law did 
which they delight to call "the revenue 
tariff"? In one year, 1872, the revenues 
from customs amounted to two hundred and 
twelve millions. Can they say that the 
present law does not produce revenue? It 
produces from textile fabrics alone more 
revenue than we ever raised from all sources 
under any tariff before the war. From this 
it follows that the assault upon the present 
law fails if made on the score of revenue 
alone. 

I freely admit that revenue is the pri- 
mary object of taxation. That object is 
attained by existing law. But it is an io- 
cidental and vitally important object of the 
law to keep in healthy growth those indus- 
tries which are necessary to the well- 
being of the whole country. If gentlemen 
can show me that this is, as they allege, 
class legislation, which benefits the few at 
the expense of the many, I will abandon it, 
and join them in opposing it. This is the 
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Legislature of the nation ; and it should make 
laws which will bless the whole nation. I 
do not affirm that all the provisions of the ex- 
isting tariff law are wise and just. In manj 
respects they are badlj a^usted, and need 
amendment. But I insist that in their 
main features they are national, not partial ; 
that they promote the general welfare, and 
not the welfare of the few at the expense of 
the many. 

Let us glance at the leading industries 
which, under the provisions of the existing 
law, are enabled to maintain themselves in 
the sharp struggle of competition with other 
countries. I will name them in five groups. 
In the first I place the textile fabrics, manu- 
factures of cotton, wool, flax, hemp, jute, and 
silk. From these we received during the 
last fiscal year fifty million dollars, which is 
more than one third of all our customs 
revenue. 

It is said that a tax should not be levied 
upon the clothing of the people. This would 
be a valid objection were it not for the fact 
that objects of the highest national impor- 
tance are secured by its imposition. That 
forty-five millions of people should be able 
to clothe themselves without helpless depen- 
dence upon other nations is a matter of 
transcendent importance to every citizen. 
What American can be indifferent to the 
fact that in the year 1875 the State of Mas- 
sachusetts alone produced 992,000,000 yards 
of textile fabrics, and in doing so consumed 
seventy-five million dollars' worth of the 
products of the fields and flocks, and gave 
employment to 120,000 artisans? There is 
a touch of pathos in the apologetic reply of 
Governor Spottswood, an early colonial Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, when he wrote to his 
British superiors : 

The people of Virginia, more of necessity than 
inclination, attempt to clothe themselves with 
their own manufactures. ... It is certainly ne- 
cessary to divert their application to some com- 
modity less prejudicial to the trade of England. — 
" Bancroft's History of the United States," vol. 
iv, page 104. 

Thanks to our independence, such apolo- 
gies are no longer needed. Some of the 
rates on the textiles are exorbitant and ought 
to be reduced; but the general principle 
which pervades the group is wise and benefi- 



cent, not only as a means of raising revenue, 
but as a measure of national economy. 

In the second group I have placed the met- 
als, including glass and chemicals. Thoagh 
the tariff upon this groap has been severelj 
denounced in this debate, the Tate does not 
average more than thirty-six per cent ad 
valorem, and the group produced about 
$14,000,000 of revenue last year. Besides 
serving as a source of public revenue, whal 
intelligent man fails to see that the metals 
are the basis of all the machinery, tools, 
and implements of every industry? More 
than any other in the world^s history, 
this is the age when inventive genios is 
bending all its energies to devise means to 
increase the effectiveness of human labor. 
The mechanical wonders displayed at our 
Centennial Exposition are a sufKcient illos- 
tration. 

The people that can not make their own 
implements of industry must be content to 
take a very humble and subordinate place in 
the family of nations. The people that can 
not, at any time, by their own previous train- 
ing, ^arm and equip themselves for war, most 
be content to exist by the sufferance of 
others. 

I do not say that no rates in this gronp 
are too high. Some of them can safely be 
reduced. But I do say these industries conid 
not have attained their present success with- 
out the national care ; and to abandon them 
now will prevent their continued pros- 
perity. 

In the third group I place wines, spirits^ 
and tobacco in its various forms which come 
from abroad. On these rates of duty range 
from 85 to 95 per cent, cid valorem; and 
from them we collected last year $10,000,- 
000 of revenue. The wisdom of this tax wiU 
hardly be disputed by any one. 

In the fourth group I have placed im- 
ported provisions which come in competition 
with the products of our own fields and 
herds, including breadstuffs, salt, rice, sugar, 
molasses, and spices. On these provisions 
imported into this country we collected last 
year a revenue of $42,000,000, $37,000,000 
of which was collected on sugar. Of the 
duty on the principal article of this group I 
shall speak further on in the discussion. 

On the fifth group, comprising leather 
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and manufactures of leather, we received 
about $3,000,000 of revenue. 

On the imports included in the five groups 
I have mentioned, which. comprise the great 
manufacturing industries of the country, we 
collect $119,000,000— more than 90 per 
cent, of all our customs revenue. I ask if it 
be not an object of the highest national im- 
portance to keep alive and in vigorous health 
and growth the industries included in these 
groups? What sort of people should we be 
if we did not keep them alive? Suppose we 
were to follow the advice of the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] when 
he said : 

Why should we make pig-iron when with Berk- 
shire pigs raised upon our farms we can buy more 
iron pigs from England than we can get by trying 
to make them ourselves ? We can get more iron 
pigs from England for Berkshire pigs than we can 
from the Pennsylvania manufacturers. Why, 
then, should I not be permitted to send there for 
them? . . . 

What a market for our raw material, for our 
products, if we only would take the hand which 
Great Britain extends to us for free trade be- 
tween us ! 

For a single season, perhaps, his plan 
might be profitable to the consumers of iron ; 
but if his policy were adopted as a permanent 
one, it would reduce us to a merely agricul- 
tural people, whose chief business would 
be to produce the simplest raw materials by 
the least skill and culture, and let the men of 
brains of other countries do our thinking for 
us, and provide for us all products requiring 
the cunning hand of the artisan, while we 
would be compelled to do the drudgery for 
ourselves and for them. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tuck- 
er] is too good a logician not to see that the 
theory he advocates can only be realized in 
a state of universal peace and brotherhood 
among the nations; and, in developing his 
plan, he says : 

Commerce, Mr. Chairman, links all mankind 
in one common brotherhood of mutual dependence 
and interests, and thus creates that unity of our 
race which makes the resources of all the property 
of each and every member. We can not if we 
would, and should not if we could, remain isolated 
and alone. Men under the benign influence of 
Christianity yearn for intercourse, for the inter- 



change of thought and the products of thought, 
as a means of a common progress toward a nobler 
civilization. . . . 

Mr. Chairman, I can not believe this is ac- 
cording to the Divine plan. Christianity bids us 
seek, in communion with our brethren of every 
race and clime, the blessings they can afford us, 
and to bestow in return upon them those with 
which our new continent is destined to fill the 
world. 

This, I admit, is a grand conception, a 
beautiful vision of the time when all the na- 
tions will dwell in peace ; when all will be, 
as it were, one nation, each furnishing to the 
others what they can not profitably produce, 
and all working harmoniously together in 
the millennium of peace. If all the kingdoms 
of the world should become the kingdom of 
the Prince of Peace, then I admit that uoi- 
versal free trade ought to prevail. But that 
blessed era is yet too remote to be made the 
basis of the practical legislation of to-day. 
We are not yet members of " the parliament 
of man, the federation of the world." For 
the present, the world is divided into sepa- 
rate nationalities; and that other divine 
command still applies to our situation : ** He 
that provideth not for his own household 
has denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel"; and, until that better era arrives, 
patriotism must supply the place of universal 
brotherhood. 

For the present Gortchakoff can do more 
good to the world by taking care of Russia. 
The great Bismarck can accomplish more for 
his era by being, as he is, German to the 
core, and promoting the welfare of the Ger- 
man empire. Let Beaconsfield take care of 
England, and MacMahon of France, and let 
Americans devote themselves to the welfare 
of America. When each does his best for 
his own nation to promote prosperity, jus- 
tice, and peace, all will have done more for 
the world than if all had attempted to be 
cosmopolitans rather than patriots. 

But I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that I 
have no sympathy with those who approach 
this question only from the standpoint of 
their own local, selfish interest. When a 
man comes to me and says, *^ Put a prohibi- 
tory duty on the foreign article which com- 
petes with my product, that I may get rich 
more rapidly," he does not excite my syin- 
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pathy; he repels me; and when another 
says, " Give no protection to the manufac- 
turing industries, for I am not a manufac- 
turer and do not care to have them sus- 
tained," I say that he, too, is equally mer- 
cenary and unpatriotic. If we were to leg- 
islate in that spirit, I might turn to the gen- 
tleman from Chicago and say, " Do not ask 
me to vote for an appropriation to huild a 
court-house or a post-oflBce in your city ; I 
never expect to get any letters from that 
office, and the people of my district never 
expect to be in your courts." If we were 
to act in this spirit of narrow isolation, we 
should be unfit for the national positions we 
occupy. 

Too much of our tariff discussion has 
been warped by narrow and sectional con- 
siderations. But when we base our action 
upon the conceded national importance 'of 
the great industries I have referred to, when 
we recognize the fact that artisans and their 
products are essential to the well-being of 
our country, it follows that there is no dwell- 
er in the humblest cottage on our remotest 
frontier who has not a deep personal inter- 
est in the le^slation that shall promote these 
great national industries. Those arts that 
enable our Nation to rise in the scale of civi- 
lization bring their blessings to all, and pa- 
triotic citizens will cheerfully bear a fair 
share of the harden necessary to make their 
country great and self-sustaining. I will de- 
fend a tariff that is national in its aims, that 
protects and sustains those interests without 
which the Nation can not become great and 
self-sustaining. 

So important, in my view, is the ability 
of the Nation to manufacture all these arti- 
cles necessary to arm, equip, and clothe our 
people, that if it could not be secured in any 
other way I would vote to pay money out of 
the Federal Treasury to maintain Govern- 
ment iron and steel, woolen and cotton mills, 
at whatever cost. Were we to neglect these 
great interests and depend upon other na- 
tions, in what a condition of helplessness 
would we find ourselves when we should be 
again involved in war with the very nations 
on whom we were depending to furnish us 
these supplies? The system adopted by our 
fathers is wiser ; for it so encourages the great 
national industries as to make it possible at 



all times for our people to equip themselves 
for war, and at the same time increase their 
intelligence and skill so as to make them bet- 
ter fitted for all the duties of citizenship, 
both in war and in peace. We provide for 
the common defense by a system which pro- 
motes the general welfare. 

I have tried thus summarily to state the 
grounds on which a tariff which produces 
the necessary revenue, and at the same time 
promotes American manufactures, can be 
sustained by large-minded men for national 
reasons. How high the rates of such a 
tariff ought to be is a question on which 
there may fairly be differences of opinion. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, on this 
question I have long occupied a podtion 
between two extremes of opinion. I have 
long believed, and I still believe, that the 
worst evil which has afflicted the interests of 
American artisans and manufacturers has 
been the tendency to extremes in our tariff 
legislation. Our history for the past fifty 
years has been a repetition of the same mis- 
take. One party comes into power, and, be- 
lieving that a protective tariff is a good thing, 
establishes a fair rate of doty. Not content 
with that, they say : ** This works well ; let 
us have more of it." And they raise the 
rates still higher, and perhaps go beyond 
the limits of national interest. 

Every additional step in that direction 
increases the opposition and threatens the 
stability of the whole system. When the 
policy of increase is pushed beyond a cer- 
tain point, the popular reaction sets in ; the 
opposite party gets into power and cuts 
down the high rates. Not content with re- 
ducing the rates that are unreasonable, they 
attack and destroy the whole protective 
system. Then follows a deficit in the Trea- 
sury, the destruction of manufacturing in- 
terests, until the reaction again sets in, the 
free-traders are overthrown, and a protec- 
tive system is again establishpd. In not less 
than four distinct periods during the last 
fifty years has this sort of revolution taken 
place in our industrial system. Onr great 
national industries have thus been tossed 
up and down between two extremes of 
opinion. 

During my term of service in this House 
I have resisted the effort to increase the 
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rates of duty, whenever I thought an in- 
crease would be dangerous to the stability 
of our manufacturing interests ; and by do- 
ing so, I have sometimes been thought un- 
friendly to the policy of protecting American 
industry. When the necessity of the reve- 
nues and the safety of our manufactures war- 
ranted, I have favored a reduction of rates; 
and these reductions have aided to preserve 
the stability of the system. In one year, 
soon after the close of the war, we raised 
two hundred and twelve millions of dollars 
of revenue from customs. 

In 1870 we reduced the customs duties 
by the sum of twenty-nine and one half 
millions of dollars. In 1872 they were 
again reduced by the sum of forty-four and 

- one half millions. Those reductions were in 
^ the main wise and judicious ; and although 
^ I did not vote for them all, yet they have 
'^ put the fair-minded men of this country in 

- a position where they can justly resist any 
considerable reduction below the present 
'- - rates. 

— My view of the danger of extreme posi- 
■^ tions on the question of tariff rates may be 
^ illustrated by a remark made by Horace 

Greeley in the last conversation I ever had 
with that distinguished man. Said he : 

Hy criticism of you is that you are not suffi- 
ciently high protective in views. 

I replied : 

What would you advise? 

He said : 

If I had my way — ^If I were king of this coun- 
try — ^I would put a duty of one hundred dollars a 
ton on pig iron, and a proportionate duty on 
everything else that can be produced in America. 
The result would be that our people would be 
obliged to supply their own wants ; manufactures 
would spring up; competition would finally re- 
duce prices; and we should live wholly within 
ourselves. 

I replied that the fatal objection to his 
theory was that no man is king of this coun- 
try, with power to make his policy perma- 
nent. But as all om* policies depend upon 
popular support, the extreme measure pro- 
posed would beget an opposite extreme, and 
our industries would suffer from violent re- 
actions. For this reason I believe that we 
ought to seek that point of stable equilibrium 



somewhere between a prohibitory tariff on 
the one hand, and a tariff that gives no pro- 
tection on the other. What is that point of 
stable equilibrium? In my judgment it is 
this : a rate so high that foreign producers 
can not flood our markets and break down 
our home manufacturers, but not so high as 
to keep them altogether out, enabling our 
manufacturers to combine and raise the 
prices, nor so high as to stimulate an unnat- 
ural and unhealthy growtli of manufactures. 

In other words, I would have the duty so 
adjusted that every great American industry 
can fairly live and make fair profits; and 
yet so low that if our manufacturers at- 
tempted to put up prices unreasonably, the 
competition from abroad would come in and 
bring down prices to a fair rate. Such a 
tariff I believe will be supported by the great 
UMgority of Americans. We are not far 
from having such a tariff in our present law. 
In some respects we have departed from that 
standard. Wherever it does, we should 
amend it, and by so doing we shall secure 
stability and prosperity. 

This brings me to the consideration of 
the pending bill. It was my hope, at the 
beginning of the present session, that the 
Oommittee of Ways and Means would enter 
upon a revision of the tariff in the spirit I 
have indicated. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury suggested in his annual report that a 
considerable number of articles, which pro- 
duced but a small amount of revenue, and 
were not essential to the prosperity of our 
manufactures, could be placed upon the free 
list, thus simplifying the law and making it 
more consistent in its details. I was ready 
to assist in such a work of revision ; but the 
committee had not gone far before it was 
evident that they intended to attack the 
whole system, and, as far as possible, destroy 
it The results of their long and arduous 
labors are embodied in the pending bill. 

Some of the rates can be slightly reduced 
without serious harm ; but many of the re- 
ductions proposed in this bill will be fatal. 
It is related that when a surgeon was prob- 
ing an emperor's wound to find the ball, he 
said: 

Can your Majesty allow me to go deeper? 

His Majesty replied : 
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Probe a little deeper and you will find the 
Emperor. 

It is a little deeper probing by this bill 
that will touch the vital interests of this 
coontry and destroy theuL 

Some of its provisions are wise, and ought 
to be adopted. One particularly, which es- 
tablishes a new test of the value of sugar, 
should, if possible, become a law before this 
session ends. But, in my Judgment, the bill 
as a whole is a most unwise and dangerous 
measure; dangerous to the great national 
industries ortbis country, so dangerous that, 
if we should pass it, it would greatly in- 
crease the prevailing distress, and would 
make the condition of our artisans deplorable 
to the last degree. 

The chief charge I make against this bill 
is, that it seeks to cripple the protective fea- 
tures of the law. It increases rates where 
an increase is not necessary, and it cuts 
them down where cutting will kill. One of 
the wisest provisions of our present law is 
the establishment ot a definite free list. 
From year to year, when it has been found 
that any article could safely be liberated 
from duty, it has been put upon the free 
list. A large number of raw materials have 
thus been made free of duty. This has light- 
ened the burdens of taxation, and at the 
same time aided the industries of the coun- 
try. 

To show the progress that has been made 
in this direction, it should be remembered 
that in 1867 the value of all articles import- 
ed free of duty was but $39,000,000, while 
in 1877 the free imports amounted to 
$181,000,000. 

As I have already said, the Secretary of 
the Treasury recommends a still further in- 
crease of the free list. Bat this bill abol- 
ishes the free list altogether, and imposes 
duties upon a large share of articles now 
free. And this is done in order to make 
still greater reduction upon articles that 
must be protected if their manufacture is 
maintained in this country. 

Let me notice a few of the great indus- 
tries at which this bill strikes. In the group 
of textile fabrics, of which I have spoken, 
reductions are made upon the manufactures 
of cotton, which will stop three quarters of 
the cotton mills of the country and hope- 



lessly prostrate the business. Still greater 
violence is done to the wool and woolen 
interests. The attempt has been made to 
show that the business of wool-growing ks 
declined in consequence of our present law, 
and the fact has been pointed out that the 
number of sheep has been steadily falling off 
in the Eastern States. The truth is that 
sheep-culture in the United States was 
never in so healthy a condition as it is to- 
day. In 1860 our total wool product wis 
sixty millions of pounds. In 1877 we pro- 
duced two hundred and eight millions of 
pounds. 

It is true that there is not now so large 
a number of sheep in the Eastern States as 
there were a few years since ; bnt the cen- 
ter of that industry has been shifted. Of 
the thirty-five and a half millions of sheep 
now in the United States, fourteen and a 
half millions are in Texas and the States 
and Territories west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. California alone has six and a half 
millions of sheep, l^ot the least important 
feature of this interest is the facility it offers 
for cheap animal food. A great French 
statesman has said: ^^It is more impor- 
tant to provide food than clothing ^' ; and the 
growth of the sheep accomplishes both ob- 
jects. Ninety-five per cent, of all the wool- 
en fabrics manufactured in this country are 
now made of native wool. 

The tarifif on wool and woolens was 
adopted in 1867, after a most careful and 
thorough examination of both the producing 
and the manufacturing interests. It was the 
result of an a^ustment between the farmers 
and manufacturers, and has been advan- 
tageous to both. A small reduction of the 
rates could be made without iivjury. 

Both of these interests consented to a re- 
duction, and submitted their plan to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. But in- 
stead of adopting it, the Committee have 
struck those interests down and put a dead- 
level ad valorem duty upon all wools. The 
Chairman tells us that the Committee had 
sought to do away with the ad valorem sys- 
tem, because it gave rise to fraudulent in- 
voices and undervaluation. Yet on the in- 
terest that yields twenty millions of reve- 
nue he proposes to strike down the specific 
duties and put the interest upon one dead 
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level of ad valorem duty without regard to 
quality. 

I would not introduce sectional topics in 
this discussion, but I must notice one curious 
feature of this bill. In the great group of 
provisions, on which nearly fifty millions of 
revenue are paid into the Treasury, I find 
that thirty-seven millions of that amount 
come from imported sngar. No one would 
defend the levying of so heavy a tax upon a 
necessary article of food, were it not that a 
great agricultural interest is thereby pro- 
tected ; and that interest is mainly confined 
to the State of Louisiana. I am glad that 
the Government has given its aid to the State, 
for not a pound of sugar could be manu- 
factured there, if the tariff law did not pro- 
tect it. 

As the law now stands, the average ad 
valorem duty on sugar is sixty-two and a 
half per cent. But what has this bill done ? 
The complaint is made by its advocates that 
the rates are now too high. The rates on all 
dutiable articles average about forty-two per 
cent.; yet on sugar the average is sixty-two 
and a half per cent., greatly above the aver- 
age. This bill puts up the average duty on 
sugar to about seventy per cent. This one 
interest, which is already protected by a 
duty much higher than the average, is here 
granted a still higher rate, while other inter- 
ests, now far below the average rate, are 
pat still lower. Metals, that now average 
but thirty-six per cent, ad valorem — ^far less 
than the general average, but little more 
than half of the rate on sugar — are cut down 
still more, while the protection of the sngar 
interest is made still higher. 

If the planters of Louisiana were to get 
the benefit, there would be some excuse for 
the increase; but what is the fact? One 
thousand four hundred and fifteen million 
pounds of sugar were imported into this 
country last year, but not one pound of re- 
fined sugar; every pound was imported in 
the crude form, going into the hands of about 
twenty-five gentlemen, mostly in the city of 
New York, who refine every pound of this 
enormous quantity of imported sugar. This 
bill increases the rates on the high grades of 
sngar far more than on the lower grades, and 
makes the importation of any finished sugar 
impossible. It strengthens and makes abso- 



lute the monopoly already given to the re- 
fining interest ; yet we are told that this is 
a revenue-reform tariff. 

Before closing I wish to notice one thing, 
which, I believe, has not^een mentioned in 
this debate. A few years ago we had a 
considerable premium on gold, and as our 
tariff duties were paid in coin there was 
thus created an increase in the tariff rates. 
In 1875, for instance, the average currency 
value of coin was one hundred and fourteen 
cents; in' 1876, one hundred and eleven 
cents ; in 1877, one hundred and four cents. 
Now, thanks to the resumption law and the 
rate of our exchanges and credit, the premi- 
um on gold is almost down to zero. But 
this fall in the premium has operated as a 
steady reduction of the tariff rates, because 
the duties were paid in gold and the goods 
were sold in currency. 

Now, when gentlemen say that the rates 
were high a few years ago, it should be re- 
membered that they have been falling year 
by year, as the price of gold has been com- 
ing down. When, therefore, gentlemen crit- 
icise the rates as fixed in the law of 1872, 
they should remember that the fall in the 
premium on gold has wrought a virtual re- 
duction of fourteen per cent, in the tariff 
rates. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee of Ways 
and Means has done a large amount of work 
on this bill. The Chairman has labored in 
season and out of season, and he deserves . 
credit of his friends for the energy and ear- 
nestness with which he has addressed himself 
to this task. But the views which have 
found expression in his bill must be criticised 
without regard to personal consideration. A 
bill so radical in its character, so dangerous 
to our business prosperity, would work in- 
finite mischief at this time, when the coun- 
try is just recovering itself from a long period 
of depression and getting again upon solid 
ground. Just coming up out of the wild sea 
of panic and distress which has tossed us so 
long. 

Let it be remembered that twenty-two 
per cent, of all the laboring people of this 
country are artisans engaged in manufac- 
tures. Their culture has been fostered by 
our tariff laws. It is their pursuits, and the 
skill which they have developed, that pro- 
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duced the glory of our Centennial Exhibition. 
To them the country owes the splendor of 
the position it holds before the world more 
than to any other equal number of our citi- 
zens. If this bill becomes a law, it strikes 
down their occupation, and throws into the 
keenest distress the brightest and best ele- 
ments of our population. 

I implore this House not to permit us to 
be thrown into greater confusion, either by 
letting this bill become a law, or by letting 
it hang over the country as a menace. And 
in all kindness to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and the gentlemen who think with 
him, I hope we will sit here to-night until 
the second reading of the bill is commenced. 
When the first paragraph has been read I 
will propose to strike out the enacting 
clause. 

If the Committee will do that, we can kill 
the bill to-day. It is not simply a stalking- 
horse, upon which gentlemen can leap to show 
their horsemanship in debate ; it is not an 
innocent lay-figure, upon which gentlemen 
may spread the gaudy wares of their rhetoric 
without harm ; but it is a great, dangerous 
monster, a very Polyphemus which stalks 
through the land — 

^ Monstnxm borrendum, informe, ingens, cui lu- 
men ademptum.^' 

If its eye be not out, let us take it out and 
end the agony. 



IX. 

THE CURRENCY. 

From a Speech in the House of Representor 
tives, May 15^ 1868. 

I SHALL direct my remarks on this occasion 
to but one feature of our legislation. I pro- 
pose to discuss the currency and its relation 
to the revenue and business prosperity of 
the country. 

In April, 1861, there began in this coun- 
try an industrial revolution, not yet com- 
pleted, as gigantic in its proportions, and as 
far-reaching in its consequences, as the polit- 
ical and military revolution through which 
we have passed. As the first step to any 
intelligent discussion of the currency, it is 
necessary to examine the character and pro- 
gress of that industrial revolution. 



The year 1860 was one of reraark&ble 
prosperity in all branches of bnsiness. 
seventy years no Federal tax-gatherer 
ever been seen among the laboring population 
of the United States. Our public debt wai 
less than sixty-five million dollars. The an- 
nual expenditures of the Grovemment, indod- 
ing interest on the public debt, were less tium 
sixty-four million dollars. The revenues 
from customs alone amounted to six sevenths 
of the expenditures. The valae of our agri- 
cultural products for that year amomUfld 
to $1,625,000,000. Our cotton crop alone 
was two billion one hundred and fifty-five 
million pounds, and we supplied to the mar- 
kets of the world seven eighths of all the 
cotton consumed. Our merchant manne 
engaged in foreign trade amounted to tvo 
million five hundred and forty- six thousand 
two hundred and thirty-seven tons, and 
promised soon to rival the unmense carrying 
trade of England. 

Let us now observe the effect of the war 
on the various departments of business. 
From the moment the first hostile gun was 
fired, the Federal and State Governments 
became gigantic consumers. As far as pro- 
duction was concerned, eleven States were 
completely separated from the Union. Two 
million laborers, more than one third of tiie 
adult population of the Northern States, 
were withdrawn from the ranks of pro- 
ducers, and became only consumers of 
wealth. The Federal Government became 
an insatiable devourer. Leaving out of 
account the vast sums expended by States, 
counties, cities, towns, and individuals for 
the payment of bounties, for the relief of 
sick and wounded soldiers and their families, 
and omitting the losses, which can never 
be estimated, of property destroyed by hos- 
tile armies, I shall speak only of expendi- 
tures which appear on the books of the 
Federal Treasury. From the 30th of June, 
1861, to the 80th of June, 1865, there were 
paid out of the Federal Treasury $8,840,- 
996,211, making an aggregate during these 
four years of more than $886,000,000 per 
annum. 

From the official records of the Treasury 
Department it appears that, from the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution in 1775 to 
the beginning of the late rebellion, the total 
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expenditures of the Government for all pur- 
poses, including the assumed war debts of 
the States, amounted to $2,250,000,000. 
The expenditures of four years of the rebel- 
lion were nearly $1,100,000,000 more than 
all t^e other Federal expenses since the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The debt of Eng- 
land, which had its origin in the revolution 
of 1688, and was increased by more than 
one hundred years of war and other politi- 
cal disasters, had reached in 1793 the sum 
of $1,268,000,000. During the twenty-two 
years that followed, while England was en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle with Na- 
poleon (the greatest war in history save onr 
own), $3,056,000,000 were added to her 
debt. In our four years of war we spent 
$300,000,000 more than the amount by 
which England increased her debt in twen- 
ty-two years of war ; almost as much as she 
had increased it in one hundred and V^enty- 
five years of war. Now, the enormous de- 
mand which this expenditure created for all 
the products of industry stimulated to an 
tmparalleled degree every department of 
business. The plow, furnace, mill, loom, 
railroad, steamboat, telegraph — all were 
driven to their utmost capacity. Ware- 
honses were emptied; and the great re- 
serves of supply, which all nations in a nor- 
mal state keep on hand, were exhausted to 
meet the demands of the great oonsnmer. 
For many months, the Goverment swal- 
lowed three millions per day of the products 
of industry. Under the pressure of this de- 
mand, prices rose rapidly in every depart- 
ment of business. Labor everywhere found 
quick and abundant returns. Old debts 
were canceled, and great fortunes were 
made. 

For the transaction of this enormous 
business an increased amount of currency 
was needed; but I doubt if any member of 
this House can be found, bold enough to 
deny that the deluge of Treasury notes 
poured upon the country during the war 
was far greater even than the great de- 
mands of business. Let it not be forgotten, 
however, that the chief object of these is- 
sues was not to increase the currency of the 
country. They were authorized with great 
reluctance, and under the pressure of over- 
whelming necessity, as a temporary expedi- 



ent to meet the demands of the Treasury. 
They were really forced loans in the form 
of Treasury notes. By the act of July 17, 
1861, an issue of demand notes was author- 
ized to the amount of $50,000,000. By the 
act of August 5, 1861, this amount was in- 
creased $50,000,000 more. By the act of 
February 25, 1862, an additional issue of 
$150,000,000 was authorized. On the 17th 
of the same month, an unlimited issue of 
fractional currency was authorized. On the 
17th of January, 1863, an issue of $150,000,- 
000 more was authorized, which was in- 
creased $50,000,000 by the act of March 8d 
of the same year. This act also authorized 
the issue of one and two years' Treasury 
notes, bearing interest at five per cent., to 
be a legal tender for their face, to the 
amount of $400,000,000. By the act of 
June 80, 1864, an issue of six per cent, com- 
pound-interest notes, to be a legal tender for 
their face, wa« authorized, to the amount of 
$200,000,000. In addition to this, many 
other forms of paper obligation were au- 
thorized, which, though not a legal tender, 
performed many of the functions of curren- 
cy. By the act of March 1, 1862, the issue 
of an unlimited amount of certificates of in- 
debtedness was authorized, and within ninety 
days after the passage of the act there had 
been issued and were outstanding of these 
certificates more than $156,000,000. Of 
course these issues were not all outstanding 
at the same time, but the acts show how 
great was the necessity for loai^s during the 
war. 

The law which made the vast volume of 
United States notes a legal tender operated 
as an act of general bankruptcy. The man 
who loaned $1,000 in July, 1861, payable in 
three years, was compelled by this law to ac- 
cept at maturity, as a full discharge of the 
debt, an amount of currency equal in value 
to $350 of the money he loaned. Private in- 
debtedness was everywhere canceled. Bis- 
ing prices increased the profits of business, 
but this prosperity was caused by the great 
demand for products, and not by the abun- 
dance of paper money. As a means of trans- 
acting the vast business of the country, a 
great volume of currency was indispensable, 
and its importance can not be well over- 
estimated. But let us not be led into the 
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fatal error of supposing that paper mone^ 
created the bnsiness or produced the wealth. 
As well might it be alleged that our rivers 
and canals produce the grain which they 
float to market. Like currency, the chan- 
nels of commerce stimnlate production, but 
can not nullify the inexorable law of demand 
and supply. 

Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to trace 
the progress of our industrial revolution in 
passing from peace to war. In returning 
from war to peace all the conditions were 
reversed. At once the Government ceased 
to be an all-devouring consumer. Nearly 
two million able-bodied men were discharged 
from the army and navy and enrolled in the 
ranks of the producers. The expenditures 
of the Government, which, for the fiscal 
year ending' June 80, 1865, amounted to 
$1,290,000,000, were reduced to $620,000,000 
in 1866; to $846,000,000 in 1867; and, if the 
retrenchment measures recommended by the 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue be 
adopted, another year will bring them below 
$800,000,000. 

Thus during the first year after the war 
the demands of the Federal Government as 
a consumer decreased sixty per cent.; and 
in the second year the decrease had reached 
seventy-four per cent., with a fair prospect 
of a still further reduction. 

The recoil of this sudden change would 
have produced great financial disaster in 
1866, but for the fact that there was still 
open to industry the work of replacing the 
wasted reserves of supply, which, in all coun- 
tries in a healthy state of business, are esti- 
mated to be sufficient for two years. During 
1866, the fall in price of all articles of indus- 
try amounted to an average of ten per cent. 
One year ago a table was prepared at my 
request, by Mr. Edward Young, in the office 
of the Special Commissioner of the Revenue, 
exhibiting a comparison of wholesale prices 
at New York in December, 1866, and De- 
cember, 1866. It shows that in ten leading 
articles of provisions there was an average 
decline of twenty-two per cent., though 
beef, fiour, and other breadstuffs remained 
nearly stationary. On cotton and woolen 
goods, boots, shoes, and clothing, the decline 
was thirty per cent. On the products of 
manufacture and mining, including coal. 



cordage, iron, lumber, naval stores, oils, tal- 
low, tin, and wool, the decline was twentj- 
five per cent. The average decline on iH 
commodities was at least ten per cent. A^ 
cording to the estimates of the Special Com* 
missioner of the Revenue in his late report, 
the average decline during 1867 has amount- 
ed at least to ten per cent. more. During 
the past two years Congress has provided 
by law for reducing internal taxation $100,* 
000,000; and the act passed a few weeks 
ago has reduced the tax on manufactures to 
the amount of $64,000,000 per annum. The 
repeal of the cotton tax will make a further 
reduction of $20,000,000. State and muiu- 
cipal taxation and expenditures have also 
been greatly reduced. The work of replac- 
ing these reserves delayed the shock and 
distributed its effects, but could not avert 
the inevitable result During the past two 
years, 4>iiQ by one, the various departments 
of industry produced a supply equal to the 
demand. Then followed a glntted market, 
a fall in prices, and a stagnation of business, 
by which thousands of laborers were thrown 
out of employment. 

If to this it be added that the famine in 
Europe and the drought in many of the agri- 
cultural States of the Union have kept the 
price of provisions from falling as other 
commodities have fallen, we shall have a 
sufficient explanation of the stagnation of 
business, and the unusual distress among oar 
people. 

This industrial revolution has been gov- 
erned by laws beyond the reach of Congress. 
No legislation could have arrested it at any 
stage of its progress. The most that conld 
possibly be done by Congress was, to take 
advantage of the prosperity it occasioned to 
raise a revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ernment, and to mitigate the severity of its 
subsequent pressure, by reducing the vast 
machinery of war to the lowest scale pos- 
sible. Manifestly nothing can be more ab- 
surd than to suppose that the abundance of 
currency produced the prosperity of 1863, 
1864, and 1865, or that the want of it is the 
cause of our present stagnation. 

In order to reach a satisfactory under- 
standing of the currency question, it is neces- 
sary to consider somewhat fully the nature 
and functions of money or any substitnte for it. 
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The theory of money which formed the 
basis of the ^* mercantile system^' of the 
aeventeeth and eighteenth centuries has heen 
rejected by all leading financiers and politi- 
cal economists for the last seventy-five years. 
That theoaT asserted that money is wealth ; 
that the great object of every nation should 
be to increase its amount of gold and silver ; 
that this was a direct increase of national 
wealth. 

It is now held as an indisputable truth 
that money is an instrument of trade and 
performs but two functions. It is a measure 
of value and a medium of exchange. 

In cases of simple barter, where no money 
is used, we estimate the relative values of 
the commodities to be exchanged in dollars 
and cents, it being our only universal mea- 
sure of value. 

As a medium of exchange, money is to 
all business transactions what ships are to 
the transportation of merchandise. If a hun- 
dred vessels of a given tonnage are just saf- 
ficient to carry all the commodities between 
two ports, any increase of the number of 
vessels will correspondingly decrease the 
value of each as an instrument of commerce ; 
any decrease below one hundred will cor- 
respondingly increase the value of each. If 
the number be doubled, each will carry but 
half its usual freight, will be worth but half 
its former value for that trade. There is so 
much work to be done, and no more. A 
hundred vessels can do it all. A thousand 
can do no more than all. 

The functions of money as a medium of 
exchange, though more complicated in their 
application, are precisely the same in princi- 
ple as the functions of the vessels in the case 
I have supposed. 

If we could ascertain the total value of 
all the exchanges effected in this country by 
means of money in any year, and could as- 
certain how many dollars' worth of such ex- 
changes can be effected in a year by one 
dollar in money, we should know how much 
money the country needed for the business 
transactions of that year. Any decrease be- 
low that amount will correspondingly in- 
crease the value of each dollar as an instru- 
ment of exchange. Any increase above that 
amount will correspondingly decrease the 
value of each dollar. If that amount be 



doubled, each dollar of the whole mass will 
perform but half the amount of business it 
did before ; will be worth but half its for- 
mer value as a medium of exchange. 

Becurring to our illustration : if, instead 
of sailing vessels, steam vessels were sub- 
stituted, a much smaller tonnage would be 
required; so, if it were found that $500,- 
000,000 of paper, each worth seventy cents 
in gold, were sufficient for the business of 
the country, it is equally evident that $850,- 
000,000 of gold substituted for the paper 
would perform precisely the same amount 
of business. 

It should be remembered, also, that any 
improvement in the mode of transacting 
business, by which the actual use of money 
is in part dispensed with, reduces the total 
amount needed by the country. How much 
has been accomplished in this direction by 
recent improvements in banking may be 
seen in the operations of the clearing-houses 
in our great cities. 

The records of the New York Olearing- 
House show that from October 11, 1853, the 
date of its establishment, to October 11, 1867, 
the exchanges amounted to nearly $180,000,- 
000,000; to effect which, less than $8,000,- 
000,000 of money were used, an average of 
about four per cent. ; that is, exchanges were 
made to the amount of $100,000,000 by the 
payment of $4,000,000 of money. 

It is also a settled principle that all de- 
posits in banks, drawn upon by checks and 
drafts, really serve the purpose of money. 

The amount of currency needed in the 
country depends, as we have seen, upon the 
amount of business transacted by means of 
money. The amount of business, however, 
is varied by many causes which are irregular 
and uncertain in their operation. An In- 
dian war, deficient or abundant harvests, an 
overflow of the cotton lands of the South, a 
bread famine or war in Europe, and a score 
of such causes entirely beyond the reach of 
legislation, may make money deficient this 
year and abundant next. The needed amount 
varies also from month to month in the same 
year. More money is required in the autumn, 
when the vast products of agriculture are 
being moved to market, than when the great 
army of laborers are in winter-quarters, 
awaiting the seedtime. 
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When the money of the country is gold 
and Bilver, it adapts itself to the fluctuations 
of business without the aid of legislation. 
If^ at any time, we have more than is needed, 
the surplus flows off to other countries 
through the channels of international com- 
merce. If less, the deficiency is supplied 
through the same channels. Thus the mon- 
etary equilibrium is maintained. So im- 
mense is the trade of the world that the 
golden streams pouring from California and 
Australia in the specie circulation, are soon 
absorbed in the great mass and equalized 
throughout the world, as the waters of all 
the rivers are spread upon the surface of all 
the seas. 

Not so, however, with an inconvertible 
paper currency. Excepting the specie used 
in payment of customs and the interest on 
our public debt, we are cut off from the 
money currents of the world. Our currency 
resembles rather the waters of an artificial 
lake, which lie in stagnation or rise to full 
banks at the caprice of the gatekeeper. 

Gold and silver abhor depreciated paper 
money, and will not keep company with it. 
If our currency be more abundant than 
business demands, not a dollar of it can go 
abroad; if deficient, not a dollar of gold 
will come in to supply the lack. There is 
no Legislature on earth wise enough to ad- 
just such a currency to the wants of the 
country. 

Let us examine more minutely the effect 
of such a currency upon prices. Suppose that 
the business transactions of the country at 
the present time require $350,000,000 in gold. 
It is manifest that if there are just $350,000,- 
000 of legal- tender notes, and no other money 
in the country, each dollar will perform the 
full functions of a gold dollar, so far as the 
work of exchange is concerned. Now, busi- 
ness remaining the same, let $350,000,000 
more of the same kind of notes be pressed 
into circulation. The whole volume, as thus 
increased, can do no more than all the busi- 
ness. Each dollar will accomplish just half 
the work that a dollar did before the in- 
crease ; but as the nominal dollar is fixed by 
law, the effect is shown in prices being 
doubled. It requires two of these dollars to 
make the same purchase that one dollar 
made before the increase. It would require 



some time for the business of the country to 
adjust itself to the new conditions, and great 
derangement of values would ensne ; but the 
result would at last be reached in all trans- 
actions which are controlled by the law of 
demand and supply. 

No such change of values can occor with- 
out cost. Somebody must pay for it. ¥ho 
pays in this case ? We have seen that doub- 
ling the currency finally results in reduciog 
the purchasing power of each dollar one 
half; hence every man who held a legal- 
tender note at the time of the increase, and 
continued to hold it till the full effect of the 
increase was produced, suffered a loss of fifty 
per cent, of its value; in other words, he 
paid a tax to the amount of half of all the 
currency in his possession. This new issue, 
therefore, by depreciating the value of all 
the currency, cost the holders of the old is- 
sue $175,000,000 ; and if the new notes were 
received at their nominal value at the data 
of issue, their holders paid a tax of $175,- 
000,000 more. No more unequal or myust 
mode of taxation could possibly be deviaei 
It would be tolerated only by being so in- 
volved in the transactions of business as to 
be concealed from observation ; but it would 
be no less real because hidden. 

But some one may say : ^^ This depred- 
ation would fall upon capitalists and rich 
men, who are able to bear it." 

If this were true, it would be no less un- 
just But, unfortunately, the capitalists 
would suffer less than any other class. The 
new issue would be paid in the first place in 
large amounts to the creditors of the Got* 
ernment; it would pass from their hands 
before the depreciation had taken full effect, 
and, passing down step by step through the 
ranks of middlemen, the dead weight would 
fall at last upon the laboring classes in the 
increased price of all the necessaries of life. 
It is well known that in a general rise of 
prices wages are among the last to rise. This 
principle was illustrated in the report of the 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue for 
the year 1866. It is there shown that from 
the beginning of the war to the end of 1866, 
the average price of all commodities had 
risen ninety per cent. Wages, however, had 
risen but sixty per cent. A day's lahor 
would purchase but two thirds as many of 
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he necessaries of life as it would before. 
The wrong is therefore inflicted on the la- 
)orer long before his income can be adjusted 
o his increased expenses. It was in view 
>£ this truth that Daniel Webster said, in one 
>f his ablest speeches : 

Of all the contrivances for cheating the la- 
>oring classes of mankind, none has been more 
effectual than that which deludes them with pa- 
}er money. This is the most effectual of inven- 
ions to fertilize the rich man's field by the sweat 
)f the poor man*s brow. Ordinary tyranny, op- 
pression, excessive taxation, these bear lightly on 
Ihe happiness of the mass of the community, 
sompared with a fraudulent currency and the rob- 
beries committed by depreciated paper. 

The fraud committed and the burdens im- 
posed upon the people, in the case we have 
supposed, would be less intolerable if all busi- 
Qess transactions could be really adjusted to 
^he new conditions ; but even this is impos- 
lible. All debts would be canceled, all con- 
racts fulfilled by payment in these notes — 
LOt at their real value, but for their face. AH 
alaries fixed by law, the pay of every sol- 
ier in the army, of every sailor in the navy, 
Dd all pensions and bounties, would be re- 
aced to half their former value. In these 
Bses the effect is only injurious. Let it 
ever be forgotten that every depreciation 
f our currency results in robbing the one 
undred and eighty thousand pensioners, 
laimed heroes, crushed and bereaved wid- 
•ws, and homeless orphans, who sit helpless 
,t our feet. And who would be benefited 
>y this policy ? A pretense of apology might 
>e offered for it, if the Government could 
ave what the people lose. But the system 
acks the support of even that selfish and 
mmoral consideration. The depreciation 
saused by the overissue in the case we have 
rapposed, compels the. Government to pay 
inst that per cent, more on all the contracts 
t makes, on all the loans it negotiates, on 
dl the supplies it purchases ; and to crown 
ill, it must at last redeem all its legal-tender 
lotes in gold coin, dollar for dollar. The 
idvocates of repudiation have not yet been 
)old enough to deny this. 

I have thus far considered the influence 

)f a redundant paper currency on the coun- 

ry when its trade and industry are in a 

lealthy and normal state. I now call atten- 
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tion to its effect in producing an unhealthy 
expansion of business, in stimulating specu- 
lation and extravagance, and in laying the 
sure foundation of commercial revulsion and ' 
widespread ruin. This principle is too well 
understood to require any elaboration here. 
The history of all modern nations is full of 
examples. One of the ablest American wri- 
ters on banks and banking, Mr. Gouge, thus 
sums up the result of his researches : 

The history of all our bank pressures and 
panics has been the same in 1825, in 1837, and 
in 1848 ; and the cause is given in these two sim- 
ple words — ^universal expansion. 

There still remains to be considered the 
effect of depreciated currency on our trade 
with other nations. By raising prices at 
home higher than they are abroad, imports 
are largely increased beyond the exports; 
our coin must go abroad; or, what is far 
worse for us, our bonds, which have also 
suffered depreciation, and are purchased by 
foreigners at seventy cents on the dollar. 
During the whole period of high prices oc- 
casioned by the war, gold and bonds have 
been steadily going abroad, notwithstanding 
our tariff duties, which average nearly fifty 
per cent, ad valorem. More than five hun- 
dred million dollars of our bonds are now 
held in Europe, ready to be thrown back 
upon us when any wrfr or other sufllcient 
disturbance shall occur. No tariff rates 
short of actual prohibition can prevent this 
outfiow of gold while our currency is thus 
depreciated. During these years, also, our 
merchant marine steadily decreased, and 
our ship - building interests were nearly 
ruined. 

Our tonnage engaged in foreign trade, 
which amounted in 1859-60 to more than 
two and a half million tons, had fallen in 
1865-^66 to less than one and a half millions 
— a decrease of more than fifty per cent.; and 
prices of labor and material are still too high 
to enable our shipwrights to compete with 
foreign builders. 

From the facts already exhibited in refer- 
ence to our industrial revolution, and from 
the foregoing analysis of the nature and 
functions of currency, it is manifest : 

1. That the remarkable prosperity of all 
industrial enterprise during the war was not 
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caused hj the abuDdanoe of currency, bat by 
the unparalleled demand for every product 
of labor. 

2. That the great depression of busmess, 
the stagnation of trade, the **• hard times " 
which have prevailed during the past year, 
and which still prevail, have not been caused 
by an insufficient amount of currency, but 
mainly by the great falling off of the demand 
for all the products of labor compared with 
the increased supply since the return from 
war to peace. 

I should be satisfied to rest on these prop- 
ositions without further argument, were it 
not that the declaration is so often and so 
confidently made by members of this House, 
that there is not only no excess of currency, 
but that there is not enough for the business 
of the country. I subjoin a table, carefully 
made up from the official records, showing 
the amount of paper money in the United 
States at the beginning of each year from 
1834 to 1868 inclusive. The fractions of 
millions are omitted : 



1834 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839, 

1840, 

1841 

1842, 

1843 

1844 

1845, 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1861 



$96,000,000 

104,000,000 

140,000,000 

149,000,000 

116,000,000 

136,000,000 

107,000,000 

107,000,000 

84,000,000 

69,000,000 

76,000,000 

90,000,000 

106,000,000 

106,000,000 

129,000,000 

116,000,000 

131,000,000 

166,000,000 



1862, $160,000,000 

1853, 146,000,000 

1864, 206,000,000 

1865, 187,000,000 

1856, 196,000,000 

1857, 216,000,000 

1868, 136,000,000 

1869, 193,000,000 

1860, 207,000,000 

1861, 202,000,000 

1862, 218,000,000 
1868, 629,000,000 
1864, 636,000,000 

1866, 948,000,000 

1866, 919,000,000 

1867, 852,000,000 

1868, 767,000,000 



To obtain a full exhibit of the circulat- 
ing medium of the country for these years, 
it would be necessary to add to the above 
the amount of coin in circulation each year. 
This amount can not be ascertained with ac- 
curacy; but it is the opinion of those best 
qualified to judge, that there were about 
two hundred million dollars of gold and sil- 
ver coin in the United States at the begin- 
ning of the rebellion. It is officially known 
that the amount held by the banks from 
1860 to 1868 inclusive averaged about nine- 
ty-seven million dollars. Including bank 
reserves, the total circulation of coin and 



paper never exceeded four hundred n 
dollars before the war. Excluding th( 
reserves, the amount was never much 
three hundred million dollars. Duri 
twenty-six years preceding the war 1 
erage bank circulation was less thi 
hundred and thirty-nine million dolla 

It is estimated that the amount • 
now in the United States is not les 
$250,000,000. When it is remembers 
there are $106,000,000 of coin in th( 
sury, that customs duties and interest 
public debt are paid in coin alone, a. 
the currency of the States and Territ , 
the Pacific coast is wholly metallic , 
be seen that a large sum of gold ai^ 
must be added to the volume of pap 
rency in order to ascertain the whole ; 
of our circulation. It can not be succa 
controverted that the gold, silver, and] 
used as money in this country at this 
amount to $1,000,000,000. If we su' 
from this amount our bank reserves, 
amounted on the 1st of January L 
$162,500,000, and also the cash in tl 
tional Treasury, which at that time amc 
to $134,000,000, we still have left in 
circulation more than $700,000,000. 

It rests with those who assert th 
present amount of currency is insuffici 
show that one hundred and fifty per 
more currency is now needed for th( 
ness of the country than was nee( 
1860. To escape this difficulty, it hai 
asserted, by some honorable memberj 
the country never had currency enoiig' 
that credit was substituted before tt 
to supply the lack of money. It is a ] 
answer to this, that in many of the S 
system of free banking prevailed ; an( 
banks pushed into circulation all the 
they could find a market for. 

The table I have submitted show 
perfect an index the currency is • 
healthy or unhealthy condition of bu 
and that every great financial crisis, 
the period covered by the table, ha; 
preceded by a great increase, and fo 
by a great and sudden decrease, in tl 
ume of paper money. The rise and 
mercury in the barometer is not more 
indicative of an atmospheric storm, 
a sudden increase or decrease of cu 
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ative of financial disaster. Within the 
d covered by the table there were four 

financial and commercial crises in this 
;x-y. They occurred in 1837, 1841, 1854, 
w 857. Now observe the change in the 
:3.e of paper currency for those years. 
■3 the first day of January, 1837, the 
:int had risen to $149,000,000, an in- 
i^ of nearly fifty per cent, in three 

- Before the end of that year, the 
^ss expansion, speculation, and over- 
i^g which caused the increase, had re- 
el! in terrible collapse ; and on the 1st 
».iiuary, 1838, the volume was reduced 
:16,000,000. Wild lands, which spoou- 
X had raised to fifteen and twenty dol- 
^er acre, fell to one dollar and a half 
"two dollars, accompanied by a corre- 
cling depression in all branches of busi- 
Immediately after the crisis of 1841, 
bank circulation decreased twenty-five 
cent., and by the end of 1842 was re- 
sd to $58,500,000, a decrease of nearly 

per cent. 
V.t the beginning of 1853 the amount 
$146,000,000. Speculation and expan- 

had swelled it to $205,000,000 by the 
of that year, and thus introduced the 
h of 1854. At the beginning of 1857 
paper money of the country reached its 
test point of inflation up to that time, 
re were nearly $215,000,000, but at the 
of that disastrous year the volume had 
;n to $135,000,000, a decrease of nearly 
y per cent, in less than twelve months. In 
great crashes preceding 1837 the same 
iitions are invariably seen — great expan- 
, followed by a violent collapse, not only 
apcr money, but in loans and discounts ; 
those manifestations have always been 
)mpanied by a corresponding fluctuation 
rices. 

[n the great crash of 1819, one of the 
jrest this country ever suffered, there 
a complete prostration of business. It 
K5orded in Niles's Register for 1820 that, 
aat year, an Ohio miller sold four barrels 
lour to raise five dollars, the amount of 
subscription to that paper. Wheat was 
nty cents per bushel, and com ten cents. 
»ut the same time, Mr. Jefferson wrote to 
haniel Macon : 

Ve have now no standard of value. I am 



asked eighteen dollars for a yard of broadcloth 
which, when we had dollars, I used to get for 
eighteen shillings. 

But there is one quality of such a currency 
more remarkable than all others^— its strange 
power to delude men. The spells and en- 
chantments of legendary witchcraft were 
hardly so wonderful. Most delusions can 
not be repeated ; they lose their power after 
a fbll exposure. Not so with irredeemable 
paper money. From the days of John Law 
its history has been a repetition of the same 
story, with only this difference : no nation 
now resorts to its use except from over- 
whelming necessity ; but whenever any na- 
tion is fairly embarked, it floats on the de- 
lusive waves, and, like the lotus-eating com- 
panions of Ulysses, wishes to return no more. 

Into this very delusion many of our fel- 
low citizens and many members of this 
Ilouse have fallen. Hardly a member of 
either House of the Thirty-seventh or Thirty- 
eighth Congress spoke on the subject who 
did not deplore the necessity of resorting 
to inconvertible paper money, and protest 
against its continuance a single day beyond 
the inexorable necessities of the war. The 
remarks of Mr. Fessenden, when he reported 
the first legal-tender biU from the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, in February, 1862, 
fully exhibit the sentiment of Congress at 
that time. He assured the country that the 
measure was not to be resorted to as a pol- 
icy ; that it was what it professed to be, a 
temporary expedient; that he agreed with 
the declaration of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House that 
it was not contemplated to issue more than 
$150,000,000 of legal-tender notes. 

This, I repeat, was the almost unanimous 
sentiment of the Thirty-seventh Congress; 
and though subsequent necessity compelled 
both that and the Thirty-eighth Congress 
to make now issues of paper, yet the danger 
was always confessed and the policy and 
purpose of speedy resumption were kept 
steadily in view. So anxious were the mem- 
bers of the Thirty-eighth Congress that the 
temptation to new issues should not over- 
come them or their successors, that they 
bound themselves, by a kind of financial 
temperance pledge, that there never should 
be a farther increase of legal-tender iiote&. 
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Witness the following clause of the loan act 
of June 80, 1864 : 

Section 2 Provided, That the total 

amount of bonds and Treasnry notes authorized 
by the first and second sections of this act shall 
not exceed $400,000,000 in addition to the 
amounts heretofore issued; nor shall the total 
amount of United States notes, issued or to be 
issued, ever exceed $400,000,000, and such addi- 
tional simi, not exceeding $50,000,000, as may 
be temporarily required for the redemption of 
temporary loan. 

Here is a solemn pledge to the public 
creditors, a compact with them, that the 
Government will never issue non-interest- 
paying notes beyond the sum total of $450,- 
000,000. When the war ended, the Thirty- 
ninth Congress, adopting the views of its 
predecessors on this subject, regarded the 
legal-tender currency as a part of the war 
machinery, and proceeded to reduce and 
withdraw it in the same manner in which the 
army and navy and other accompaniments 
of the war were reduced. Ninety-five gen- 
tlemen who now occupy seats in this Hall 
were members of this House on the 18th of 
December, 1865, when it was resolved, by a 
vote of 144 yeas to 6 nays : 

That this House cordially concurs in the 
views of the Secretary of the Treasury in relation 
to the necessity of a contraction of the currency 
with a view to as early a resumption of specie 
payments as the business interests of the country, 
wDl permit; and we hereby pledge cooperative 
action to this end as speedily as practicable. 

Since the passage of that resolution the 
currency has been reduced by an amount 
less than one sixth of its volume, and what 
magic wonders have been wrought in the 
opinions of members of this House and 
among the financial philosophers of the 
country I A soore of honorable gentlemen 
have exhausted their eloquence in singing 
the praises of greenbacks. They insist that, 
at the very least. Congress should at once 
set the printing-presses in motion to restore 
the $70,000,000 of national treasure so ruth- 
lessly reduced to ashes by the incendiary 
torch of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Another, claiming that this would be a poor 
and meager offering to the offended paper 
god, introduces a bill to print and issue 



$140,000,000 more. The philosopher of 
Lewiston, the Demooratio Bepresentative of 
the Ninth District of Illinois [Mr. Eosb], 
thinks that a new issue of $700,000,000 
will, for the present, meet the wants of the 
country. Another, perceiving that the na- 
tional-bank notes are dividing the honors 
with greenbacks, proposes to abolish these 
offending corporations, and, in lieu of their 
notes, issue $800,000,000 more in green- 
backs, and thus increase the active circula- 
tion by over one hundred millions, the 
amount now held as bank reserves. And,' 
finally, the Democratic masses of the West 
are rallying under the leadership of tbo 
coming man, the young statesman of Cin- 
cinnati, who proposes to cancel with green- 
backs the $1,500,000,000 of five-twaity 
bonds, and, with his election to the Presi- 
dency, usher in the full millennial glory of 
paper money I And this is the same George 
H. Pendleton who denounced as nnconstita- 
tional the law whioh authorized the first 
issue of greenbacks, and concluded an elab- 
orate speeoh agunst the passage of the bill 
in 1862 with these words : 

You send these notes out into the world 
stamped with irrcdccmability. You put on them 
the mark of Cain, and, like Cain, they will go 
forth to be vagabonds and fugitives on the earth. 
What, then, will be the consequence ? It •re- 
quires no prophet to tell what will be their his- 
tory. The currency will be expanded ; prices will ; 
be inflated ; fixed values will depreciate ; incomes j 
will be diminished ; the savings of the poor will i 
vanish; the hoardings of the widow will melt I 
away ; bonds, mortgages, and notes, everything d | 
fixed value, will lose their value ; everything of '■ 
changeable value will bo appreciated ; the neces* i 
saries of life will rise in value. . . . Contrae- 
tion will follow. Private ruin and public bank- 
ruptcy, either with or without repudiation, will 
inevitably follow. 

The chief cause of this new-bom zeal 
for paper money is the same as that which 
led a member of the Oontinental Congress 
to exclaim : 

Do you think, gentlemen, that I will consent 
to load my constituents with taxes, when we ctn 
send to the printer and get a wagon-load of money, 
one quire of which will pay for the whole ? 

The simple fact in the case is that Con- 
gress went resolutely and almost unanimous* 
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n the policy of gradual resump- 
ne payments and a return to the 
I of values, until the pressure of 
}s and hard times began to be 
)\v many are shrinking from the 
:liey have xmdertaken, are turn- 
nn the path they so worthily re- 
;suo, and are asking Congress to 

I alien deeper than ever into the 
(vliich it has been struggling so 
escape. Did any reflecting man 
ossible for the country to return 
gli prices, the enormous expan- 
ness, debt, and speculation occa- 
10 war, without much depression 
ary distress? The wit of man 
levised a method by which the 
rcial and industrial interests of a 
uffer the change from peace to 
Dm war back to peace, without 
i loss. The homely old maxim, 
3 up must come down," applies 
ition with peculiar force. The 
own" is inevitable. Congress 
jak the fall and mitigate its evils 
: the taxation, the expenditures, 
rrency of the country to the 
iditions of affairs. This it is our 
rith a firm and steady hand, 
this work has already been done. 

II expenditures have been very 
' reduced, but the work of re- 
spenditures can go, and should 
rther. Very many, perhaps too 
tr national taxes have been re- 
t if this Congress shall consent 
^n the dikes, and let in on the 
3W flood of paper money for the 
elief of business, we shall see all 
)ur present situation return after 
IS with redoubled force. 

clear conviction that the most 
langer with which the country 
itened is a large increase in the 
aper money. 

learn nothing from experience ? 
rnings of the past be unheeded ? 

nation has so painfully spelled 
y letter and word by word, the 
aning of irredeemable paper 
ether known by the name of 
}, Continental currency, or notes 
d banks ? Most of the colonies 



had suffered untold evils from depreciated 
paper before the Bevolution. Massachusetts 
issued her first bills of credit in 1690, to meet 
a war debt, and, after sixty years of vain and 
delusive efforts to make worthless paper 
serve the purposes of money, found her in- 
dustry perishing under the weight of colony 
bills equal in nominal value to $11,000,000, 
which, though made a legal tender and 
braced up by the severest laws, were worth 
but twelve per cent, of their face ; and, under 
the lead of Jlutchinson, a far-sighted and 
courageous statesman, in 1750 resumed spe- 
cie payment, canceled all her bills, and by 
law prohibited the circulation of paper 
money within her borders, and made it a 
crime punishable by a fine of £100 for any 
Governor to approve any bill to make it a 
legal tender. 

For the next quarter of a century Massa- 
chusetts enjoyed the blessings of a sound 
currency. Rhode Island clung to the delu- 
sion many years longer. More than one 
hundred pages of Arnold's history of that 
colony are devoted to portraying the dis- 
tress and confusion resulting from this cause 
alone. The history of every colony that is- 
sued bills is a repetition of the same sad story. 

The financial history of the Bevolution 
is too familiar to need repetition here, bat 
there are points in that history of which an 
American Congress can not be too often re- 
minded. Nowhere else were all the quali- 
ties of irredeemable paper money so fully 
exhibited. From the first emission of $2,- 
000,000, in 1775, till the last, in 1781, when 
$360,000,000 had been issued, there appeared 
to be a purpose, perpetually renewed bnt 
always broken, to restrict the amount and 
issue no more. Each issue was to be the 
last. But notwithstanding the enormous 
volume reluctantly put in circulation, onr 
fathers seemed to believe that its valne could 
be kept up by legislation. They denounced 
in resolutions of Congress the first depre- 
ciation of these bills as the work of enemies; 
and in January, 1776, resolved : 

That if any person shall hereafter be so lost 
to all virtue and regard for his country as to re* 
fuse to receive said bills in payment, etc, he shall 
be treated as an enemy, and precluded from all 
trade or intercourse with the inhabitants of these 
colonies. 
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Bat thej found before the struggle ended 
that the inexorable laws of value were above 
human legislation ; that resolutions can not 
nuUifj the truths of the multiplication table. 

The bills passed nearly at par until the 
issues exceeded nine millions. At the end 
of 1776 they wore worth seventy-five per 
cent, of their nominal value ; at the end of 
1777, twenty-five; at the end of 1778, six- 
teen; at the end of 1779, two and a half; 
and at the end of 1780 tkey were worth 
but one cent on the dollar. Four months 
later $500 in Continental bills were selling 
for one dollar in specie. Peletiah Webster, 
in 1790, said : 

The fatal error that the credit and currency 
of Continental money could be kept up and sup- 
ported by acts of compulsion, entered so deep 
in the minds of Congress and all departments of 
administration through the States, that no con- 
sideration of justice, reli^on, or policy, or even 
experience of its utter inefficiency, could eradi- 
cate it ; it seemed a kind of obstinate delirium, 
totally deaf to every argument drawn from jus- 
tice and right, from its natural tendency and 
mischief, and from common justice, and even 
from common sense. . . . This ruinous princi- 
ple was continued in practice for five suc- 
cessive years, and appeared in all shapes and 
forms, i. e., legal-tender acts, limitation of prices, 
in awful and threatening declarations, and in 
penal laws. . . . Many thousand families of 
full and easy fortune were ruined by these fatal 
measures, and lie in ruins to-day (1790), with- 
out the 'least benefit to the country or to the 
great and noble cause in which they were then 
engaged. 

In summing up the evils of the Continen- 
tal currency, after speaking of the terrible 
hardships of the war, the destruction of 
property by the enemy, who at times during 
its progress held eleven out of the thirteen 
State capitals, Mr. "Webster, who had seen it 
all, said : 

Yet these evils were not as great as those 
which were caused by Continental money and the 
consequent irregularities of the financial system. 
We have suffered from this cause more than from 
every other cause of calamity ; it has killed more 
men, pervaded and corrupted the choicest inter- 
ests of our country more, and done more injustice, 
than even the arms and artifices of our enemies. 

But let it never be forgotten that the 



fathers of the Revolution saw, at last, thi 
fatal error into which they had fallen, nd 
even in the midst of their great trials restored 
to the young nation then straggling forib 
existence its standard of value, its basis for 
honest and honorable indastrj. 

In 1781, liobert Morris -was appointed 
Saperintendent of Finance. He made are- 
turn to specie payments the condition of lui 
acceptance ; and, on the 22d of May, Oongren 
declared, ^^ That the calculation of the ex- 
penses of the present campaign shall be mide 
in solid coin ^' ; and — 

That experience having evinced the inefficienej 
of all attempts to su|}port the credit of paper 
money by compulsory acts, it is recommended to , 
such States where laws making paper bills a ten- 
der yet exist to repeal the same. 

Thus were the financial interests of the 
nation rescued from dishonor and utter 
ruin. 

The state of the currency from the close 
of the war to the establishment of the Got- 
emmcnt under the Constitution was most 
deplorable. The separate States had been 
seized with the mania for paper money, and 
were rivaling each other in the extrava- 
gance of their issues and the rigor of thdr 
financial laws. One by one they were abl«j 
at last, to conquer the evils into which paper 
money had plunged them. In 1786 James 
Madison wrote from Richmond, to Greneral 
Wasliington, the joyful news that the Vi^ 
ginia Legislature had, by a majority of 84 to 
17, voted — 

Paper money unjust, impolitic, destructive (A 
public and private confidence, and of that rirtae 
which is the basis of republican government 

The paper money of Massachusetts was 
the chief cause of Shays's rebellion. The 
paper money of Ehode Island kept that 
State for several years from coming into the 
Union. 

Nearly half a century afterward, Daniel 
"Webster, reviewing the financial history of 
the period now under consideration, said : 

From the close of the war to the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, as I verily beUeve, 
the people suffered as much, except in loss of life, 
from the disordered state of the currency ind 
the prostration of commerce and business as thej 
suffered during the war. 
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• ". With sach an experience, it is not won- 
derfol that the framers of our Constitution 
should have undertaken to protect their de- 
Beendants from the evils they had themselves 
endured. 

By reference to the Madison Papers, vol- 
ume three, pages 1343-'46,it will he seen that, 
in. the first draft of the Constitution, there 
~ was a clause giving Congress the power ^^ to 
borrow money and emit hills on the credit 
of the United States." 

On the 16th of August, 1787, during the 
" final revision, Gouverneur Morris moved to 
strike out the clause authorizing the emission 
: of hills. Mr. Madison declared that he voted 
' to strike it out so as to "cut off the pre- 
=. text for a paper currency, and particular- 
' Ij for making the hills a tender either for 
pahlic or private dehts." Mr. Ellsworth 
^ ^< thought this a favorahle time to shut and 
: bar the door against paper money. The mis- 
chief of the various experiments which had 
; been made was now fresh in the public 
:; mind, and had excited the disgust of all the 
r respectable part of America." Mr. Head 
" thought that the words, if not struck out, 
would be as alarming as the mark of the 
Beast in Revelation." Mr. Langdon had 
rather reject the whole "plan than retain 
the three words *• and emit bills.' " 

The clause was stricken out by a vote of 
nine States to two. Twelve days later, Roger 
Sherman, remarking that " this is a favor- 
able crisis for crushing paper money," moved 
*' to prohibit the States from emitting bills 
of credit, or making anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts." 
This clause was placed in the Constitution 
by a vote of eight States to two. Thus our 
fathers supposed they had protected us 
against the very evil which now afflicts the 
nation. 



X. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY ARRAIGNED 
AT THE BAR OP PUBLIC OPINION. 

Speech, at the Repullican Mass Meeting in 
Cleveland, Saturday Evening, October 
11, 1879, 

Pillow Citizens: The distinguished 
gentlemen who have preceded me have cov- 
ered the ground so completely and so ad- 



mirably that I have a yery easy task. I 
will pick up a few straws here and there 
over the broad field, and ask you for a few / 
moments to look at them. I take it for 
granted that every thoughtful, intelligent 
man would be glad, if he could, to be on 
the right side, believing that in the long run 
the right side will be the strong side. I take 
it for granted that every man would like to 
hold political opinions that will live some 
time, if he could. It is a very awkward 
thing indeed to adopt a political opinion, 
and trust to it, and find that it will not live 
over night. It would be an exceedingly 
awkward thing to go to bed alone with 
your political doctrine, trusting and believ- ■ 
ing in it, thinking it is true, and wake up in 
the momiiig and find it a corpse in your 
arms. 

I should be glad, for my part, to hold to 
a political doctrine that would live all 
through summer, and stand the frost, and 
stand a freeze in the winter, and come out 
alive and true in the spring. I should like 
to adopt political doctrines that would live 
longer than my dog. I should be glad to 
hold to a political doctrine that would live 
longer than I shall live, and that my chil- 
dren after me might believe in as true, and 
say : " This doctrine is true to-day, and it 
was true fifty years ago, when my father 
adopted it." 

Every groat political party that has done 
this country any good has given to it some 
immortal ideas that have outlived all the 
members of that party. The old Federal 
party gave great, permanent ideas to this 
country that are still alive. The old Whig 
party did the same. The old, the very old. 
Democratic party did the same — the party 
of Andrew Jackson, Benton, and Calhoun. 
But the modem Democratic party has given 
this country in the last twenty years no idea 
that has lived to bo four years old. I mean 
an idea, not a passion. The Democratic par- 
ty has had passions that have lasted longer 
than that. They have had an immortal ap- 
petite for office. That is just as strong to- 
day as it yvas twenty years ago. Somebody 
has called the Democratic party " sn organ- 
ized appetite." But that is not an idea ; that 
is of the belly, and not of the heart, nor of 
the brain. I say again, they have given to 
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this country no great national idea or doc- 
trine that has lived to be four years old ; 
and if wo had in this great park, as in a 
great field, herded here together all the ideas 
that the Democratic party has uttered and 
put forth in the last twenty years, there 
woald not be found a four-year-old in the 
lot — hardly a three-year-old — hardly a two- 
year-old. They have adopted a doctrine just 
to last till election was over ; and if it did 
not succeed, they have dropped it to try 
another ; and they have tried another until 
it failed, and then tried another ; and it has 
been a series of mere trials to catch success. 
Whenever they have started in a campaign, 
they have looked out to all the political 
bams to see how the tin roosters were point- 
ing, to learn from the political weather- 
cocks which way tlie wind is likely to blow ; 
and then they have made their doctrines 
accordingly. This is no slander of the Dem- 
ocratic party. As my friend Mr. Foster 
has said, this is true not so much of the body 
of the party as of the leaders. What a dance 
they have put the good, sound, quiet, steady- 
going Democrat through during the last twen- 
ty years 1 They made him denounce our war 
for a long time ; and then, when it was all 
over, they made him praise it. They made 
him vote with a party that called our sol- 
diers "Lincoln's hirelings," and "Lincoln's 
dogs " ; and this very day one of the men who 
did that is parading up and down this State, 
praising the Democratic party because it has 
two soldiers at the head of its ticket, and 
sneering at us because Mr. Foster was not a 
soldier in the field. 

That party has taken both sides of every 
great question in this country in the last 
twenty years. They are in favor of the war 
— after it is over. ^ They are in favor of hard 
money— or they will be next year, after it is 
an accomplished fact. They were opposed 
to greenbacks when greenbacks were neces- 
sary to save the life of the nation, and when 
they thought it would be popular to oppose 
greenbacks. The moment they found it was 
unpopular they faced the other way, and 
declared that the greenback was. the best 
currency the world ever saw. 

I would like to ask that good, old, quiet 
Democrat how he has felt when they have 
told him to vote against the war one year 



and then pndse it the next, and he hidti 
follow his leaders all the while; howhetti 
when they told him to corse greenbaekB,ni 
he voted the ticket, and then when thej »■ 
dcred him to wheel right around on his bed 
and march the other way, and vote theDea- 
ocratic ticket all the time. They told lun, 
for example, that the proposition to let ^n 
negro have his freedom was an outrageon 
thing that must not be listened to, and b 
voted the Democratic ticket. A little wIuIb 
after, they came around and said : " We iril 
enforce all the amendments of the Constibh 
tion — the negro amendment among the rat 
— and we are among the best friends thattka 
negro ever had." And yet he voted inth 
them every time, facing right the other wij. 
When we proposed to give the ballot to the 
negro, they said : ** Why, he is an inferior 
race. God made him to be a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water. He is inferior to 
us. lie is of bad odor, and bad every way, 
of low intelligence, and we will never, never 
allow him to vote." What do they say now! 
They are cooing and billing with every negro 
that will listen to them, and asking him to 
vote the Democratic ticket. They are say- 
ing to him: "My friend, the Democratk 
party was always a good friend of the negro. 
The Democratic party knows the negro bet- 
ter than the Republicans do. We have been 
nearer to you. We know your habits. We 
understand your character, and we can do 
you more good." Yes, they have been 
nearer to you. The fellow that flogs yon 
with a cat-o'-nine-tails has to be pretty near 
to you. They have a warm feeling for yon. 
The man who brands your cheek with a red- 
hot iron gets up a good deal of warmth to- 
ward you. 

But, my friends, the curious thing is, 
how a steady-going, consistent Democrat can 
have followed all these crooks and turns and 
facings-about of his party in all those years, 
and not have gotten dizzy by turning so fre- 
quently. They shouted for hard money, and 
ho voted the Democratic ticket. They shout- 
ed for soft money, and he voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket. They said the three amend- 
ments to the Constitution were void, and 
should not be obeyed, and ho voted the 
Democratic ticket. They walked right out 
to the next great election bringing Horace 
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Greeley in their arms, and said, ''We will 
carry oat all the amendments to the Oonsti- 
tntion; we will be the best friend of the 
slave in the world," and he voted the Demo- 
oratio ticket, following in the same wake. 

Now, my friends, there has not been a 
leading prophecy, there has not been a lead- 
ing doctrine put forward by the Democratic 
party in all these years that it has not itself 
abandoned. I do not believe there is a fair- 
minded Democrat here to-night who does 
not rejoice in his soul that his party has 
abandoned the leading doctrines of the last 
twenty years. Are you sorry, my Demo- 
cratic friend, that slavery is dead? I be- 
lieve you are not. Then you are glad that 
we outvoted you when you tried to keep it 
alive. Are you sorry that rebellion and se- 
cession are dead? If you are not, then you 
are glad that you were overwhelmed and 
outvoted when you tried to keep the party 
that sustained them alive. Are you glad 
that our war was not a failure? If you are, 
you are glad that we voted you down in 
1864, when your central doctrine was that 
the war was a failure and must be stopped. 
If you are glad of so many things, will you 
not be glad when we have voted down your 
party next Tuesday and elected Charley Fos- 
ter Governor of Ohio? 

There are two great reasons why the peo- 
ple of this State are goiug to do it. One is, 
that they do not intend to allow any more 
fooling with the business of this country. 
For the last four years the chief obstacle in 
the way of the restoration of business pros- 
perity and the full employment of labor in 
this country has been the danger threatened 
to you by the politicians in Congress. Busi- 
ness has waited to awaken. Prosperity has 
been trying to come. General Ewing tells 
ns that it is Divine Providence and a good 
<^p that brought revival of business this 
year. I remind General Ewing that we had 
a bountiful crop last year, and business did 
not revive. I remind him that the year be- 
fore was a year of great harvest and plenty, 
and prosperity did not come. 

Do you know that when we commenced 
this campaign, General Ewing began to 
preach his old sermon of last year — ^his gos- 
pel of gloom, and darkness, and distress, and 
misery ; and some of his friends said : ** But 



see here, Ewing, the furnaces are aflame ; 
the mills are busy. It will not do to talk 
that these people are all in distress.'^ And 
for a week or two Mr. Ewing denied that 
there was any revival of business. He denied 
it flatly. But every mill roared in his ears, 
and every furnace and forge flashed in his 
eyes the truth that there was a revival of 
business ; and then for about four days he 
undertook to say that it was a campaign 
dodge of the Republican party; that they 
started up a few iron-mills until election to 
affect the election. But that would not 
work, for Democratic States began to start 
their iron-mills, rebel States began to boom 
in business, and that second explanation of 
Mr. Ewing's would not work. Then he un- 
dertook, and is yet undertaking, to explain 
this prosperity away. I heard a gentleman 
lately tell an incident that illustrates this 
futile attempt of Mr. Ewing. England 
wanted Garibaldi to be married to some dis- 
tinguished English lady, so as to ally free 
Italy to England. They got it well talked 
up in diplomatic circles; but Anally some 
unfortunate fellow suggested a fact that dis- 
turbed their calculations. It was that Gari- 
baldi was married; that he had a young, 
healthy wife, likely to outlive him. The old 
diplomatists, not to be balked by any ob- 
stacles, said: "Never mind; we will get 
Gladstone to explain her away." Gladstone 
is a very able man, but when he attempts to 
explain away as real a thing as a woman, 
and a wife at that, he undei*takes a great 
contract. Thomas Ewing is not any abler 
than Gladstone, and his attempt to explain 
away this prosperity of oar country will be 
more disastrous than the attempt of Glad- 
stone would have been if he had made it. 
Everywhere he goes it meets him. 

Pig-iron in this country, the lowest form 
of the iron product, has risen in price al- 
most thirteen dollars the ton since re- 
sumption came ; and all industries depend- 
ing upon it have risen in proportion. My 
only fear, and I say it to the business men 
around me to-night, is that the revival of 
business is coming too fast, and that we may 
overdo it and bring a reaction by and by. 
But that prosperity has come, and, if we do 
not abuse it, has come to stay, I have no 
doubt. I do not claim that the resumption 
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of specio paymonts has done it all. I admit 
that the favorable balance of trade, that the 
operation of our tariff laws, that our own 
great crops and the failure of crops in Europe 
have done much to secure and aid this revi- 
val of business. 

But there is an element in this revival 
distinctly and markedly traceable to the re- 
sumption of specie payments, and I ask your 
indulgence for a half a minute to state it. 

All over this country there was hidden 
away in the hands of private men, in stock- 
ing-feet, in tills, in safes, capital that they 
dared not invest. "Why ? Because they did 
not know what Congress would do ; wheth- 
er it would vote their prosperity up or down, 
whether the wild vagaries of fiat money 
should rule, or whether the old God-made 
dollar of the Constitution and the fathers, 
the hundred-cent dollar, the dollar all round, 
should come to be our standard or not ; and 
they waited. But the moment our Govern- 
ment, in spite of the Democratic party, in 
spite of the fiat-money party, in spite of all 
croakers of all parties, resolved to redeem 
the great war promises of the nation, and 
lift our currency up to be as good as gold 
the world over, that moment the great need- 
ed restoration of confidence came; and when 
it came, capital came out of its hiding-places 
and invested itself in business. And that 
investment, that confidence, that stability, 
gave the grand and needed impetus to the 
restoration of prosperity in this country. 

Now, what has been the trouble with 
us? 1860 was one shore of prosperity, and 
1879 the other; and between those two 
high shores has fiowed the broad, deep, 
dark river of fire and blood and disaster 
through which this nation has been com- 
pelled to wade, and in whose depths it has 
been almost suffocated and drowned. In 
the darkness of that terrible passage we 
carried liberty in our arms ; we bore the 
Union on our shoulders ; and we bore in our 
hearts and on our arms what was even better 
than liberty and Union — we bore the faith, 
and honor, and public trust of this mighty 
nation. And never, until we came up out of 
the dark waters, out of the darkness of that 
terrible current, and planted our feet upon 
the solid shore of 1879 — never, I say, till 
then could this country look back to the 



other shore and feel that its feet were on 
solid ground, and then look forward to the 
rising uplands of perpetual peace and pros- 
perity that should know no diminution in 
the years to come. 

I rejoice, for my part, that the party to 
which I belong has not been fighting against 
God in this struggle for prosperity. I rejoice 
that the party to which I belong has not 
had its prospects hurt by the coming of 
prosperity. Can you say as mnch, my 
Democratic friend, for your party ? Would 
it not have been better for you at the polls 
next Tuesday if the blight had fallen upon 
our great com crop, if the Colorado beefie 
had swept every potato field in America, 
if the early frost had smitten ns all ? Don't 
you think Mr. Swing could then have talked 
more eloquently about the grief, and suffer- 
ing, and outrage, and hard times brought 
upon you by the Republican policy of re- 
sumption ? I should be ashamed to belong 
to a political party whose prospects were 
hurt by the blessing of my country. 

But so it was all during the war. Jnst 
before election any time in Ohio during tlie 
war, a great battle that won a victory over 
the rebellion hurt the Democratic party in 
this State, and they walked about our streets 
looking down their noses in sadness and 
gloom, recognizing that their ballots woold 
be fewer on election day because of the s^^ 
cess of our arms ; and if our soldiers were 
overwhelmed in battle, if five thousand of 
your children were slaughtered on the field 
by the enemies of the Republic, the Demo- 
crats in Ohio walked more confidently to the 
polls on election day, and said: ''Didn't I 
tell you so ? '' There is something wrong 
with a party about which those things coold 
be truthfully said ; and you know that they 
are the truth. 

Now, I leave all that with this single re- 
flection : that it is to me for my party a 
matter of pride and congratulation that in all 
the darkness of these years we have not de- 
ceived you by any cunning device to flatter 
your passions or your hopes. We have told 
you those are hard times; we are in the 
midst of suffering, and there is no patent 
process by which you can get out of it. You 
can not print yourselves rich. Yon have got 
to suffer and be strong. You have got to 
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endure and be economical. Yon have got 
to wait in patience and do jostice, keep your 
pledges, keep your promises, obey tbe laws, 
and by and by prosperity will come with its 
blessings upon you. We have now nothing 
to take back. We rejoice that we were true 
to you in the days of darkness, and we con- 
gratulate you that you have stood by the 
truth until your hour of triumph has come. 
I said there were two reasons why I 
thought we would triumph next Tuesday. I 
have hinted at one ; I will now speak briefly 
of the other. I mean to say that the great 
audiences that have gathered everywhere in 
Ohio during this campaign have had more 
than finance in their hearts. They have 
thought of something as much higher than 
finance, as liberty is more precious than cash. 
They have been moved — and I ask all Demo- 
crats to hear it with patience — by what I 
venture to call the new rebellion against 
liberty and this Government. I do not mean 
a rebellion with gans, for I think that was 
tried to the heart's content of the people that 
undertook it. Kot that, but another one no 
less wicked in purpose and no less dangerous 
in character. Let me try in a few words, if 
it be possible to reach all this vast audience, 
to make you understand what I mean by this 
new rebellion. 

Fellow citizens, what is the central 
thought in American life? What is the 
germ out of which all our institutions were 
bom, and have been developed? Let me 
give it to you in a word. When the May- 
flower was about to land her precious 
freight upon the shore of Plymouth, the 
Pilgrim Fathers gathered in the cabin of that 
little ship, on a stormy November day, and, 
after praying to Almighty God for the suc- 
cess of their great enterprise, drew up and 
signed what is known in history, and what 
will be known to the last syllable of recorded 
time, as " the Pilgrim Covenant." In that 
Covenant is one sentence which I ask you to 
take home with you to-night. It is this : 
" We agree before God and each other that 
the freely expressed will of the majority 
shall be the law of all, which we will all 
obey." [Applause.] Ah, fellow citizens, it 
does honor to the heads and the hearts of a 
great New England audience here, on this 
Western Eeserve, to applaud the grand and 



simple sentiment of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
They said: "No standing army shall be, 
needed to make us obey. We will erect here 
in America a substitute for monarchy, a sub- 
stitute for despotism, and that substitute 
shall be the will of the nugority as the law 
of all." And that germ, planted on the 
rocky shores of New England, has sprung 
up, and all the trees of our liberty have 
grown from it into the beauty and glory of 
this year of our life. 

Over against that there grew up in the 
South a spirit in absolute antagonism to the 
"Pilgrim Covenant." That spirit, engen- 
dered by the institution of slavery, became 
one of the most powerful and despotic of 
all the forces on the face of this globe. 

Let me state, even as an apology for that 
tyranny — ^if you and I owned a powder 
mill in the city of Cleveland, we would 
have a right to make some very stnngent 
and arbitrary rules about that powder mill. 
We would have a right to say that no man 
should enter it who had nails in the heels of 
his boots, because a single step might ex- 
plode it, and ruin us all. But that would be 
an absurd law to make about your own 
house or about a greengrocer^s shop. 

Now, the establishment of the institution 
of slavery required laws and customs abso- 
lutely tyrannical in jJieir character. Nails 
in the heels of your boots in a powder mag- 
azine would be safety compared with letting 
education into slavery. It was an institution 
that would be set on fire by the torch of 
knowledge, and they knew it ; and therefore 
they said, " The shining gates of knowledge 
shall be shut everywhere where a slave 
lives. It shall be a crime to teach a black 
man the alphabet ; a crime greater still to 
teach him the living oracles of Almighty 
God ; for if once the golden rule of Christ 
finds its way into the heart of a negro man, 
and he learns the literature of liberty, our 
institution is in danger." Hence the whole 
Southern people became a disciplined, band- 
ed, absolute despotism over the politics of 
their section. They had to be. I do not 
blame them. I only blame the system that 
compelled them to be so. Now, therefore, 
all before the war the Southern people 
were the best disciplined poUticians in this 
world. They were organized on the one 
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great idea of protecting their Southern so- 
ciety with slavery at its center. Do yoa 
know the power of discipline? Here is a 
vast audience of ten or fifteen thousand 
people in this square, and yon are not or- 
ganized. One resolute captain with one 
hundred resolute, disciplined soldiers, such 
as stormed the heights of Kenesaw, could 
sweep through this square and drive us all 
out hither and thither at their pleasure. 
And that is nothing against our courage. 
It is in favor of their discipline. The 
clinched fist of Southern slaveholders was 
too much for the great, bulky, proud strength 
of the North. They went to Washington, 
consolidated for one purpose, and they called 
all their fellows around them from the 
North, and said, "Give way to our doc- 
trine, and you have our friendship and sup- 
port Go against us at all, and we rule you 
out of place and power." The result was 
that the Southern politicians absolutely com- 
manded abd controlled their Northern allies. 
They converted the Northern Democrats 
into doughfaces of the most abject pattern ; 
and you know here to-night, if there be a 
Democrat who listens to me, that the Be- 
publican party was bom as a protest against 
the tyranny of that Southern political hier- 
archy that made slaves of all Northern 
Democrats. Three quarters of the Eepubli- 
can party were made up twenty-five years 
ago of Democrats that would no longer con- 
sent to be slaves. 

Now, why am I going into that long ti- 
rade in the past? For this purpose. After 
the war was over, and reconstruction com- 
pleted, this same Southern political hierar- 
chy came back into power in Washington, 
and to-day they are as consolidated as the 
slaveholding politicians of 1860-'61 were I 
And to-day they hold in their grip absolute- 
ly all tlie Northern members of their party I 
The Northern doughface has again appeared 
in American politics, and he is found wher- 
ever a Democratic Congressman sits. I say, 
without offense, it is the literal truth that 
this day there is not in all this country a 
free and absolutely independent - minded 
Democratic member of either House of your 
Congress at Washington. 

Now, let me go back for a moment, and 
return to this point with a reSnforoement. 



Are you aware that there is one thing that 
can kill this country, and kill it beyond aU 
hope ? That one thing is the destruction or 
enslavement of its voting population. The 
voting population of the United States is 
the only sovereign on this continent. Ton 
talk about the sovereign States, or even the 
sovereign Nation. A corporation is not a 
sovereign. The corporation that we call 
Ohio was made by the people, and they are 
its sovereigns. Even the grand corporation 
that we call the United States was created 
also by the people, who are its superiors, 
and its only sovereigns. Now, therefore, 
if anything happens in this country to co^ 
rupt, or enslave, or destroy the voters of 
the United States, that is an irreparable in- 
jury to liberty and the Union. If in Europe 
they slay a sovereign, one man is klQed, and 
another can be found to take his place ; bat 
when they slay our sovereign, there is no 
heir to the throne; our sovereign has no 
successor. 

Well, now, that is rather general, but I 
ask you to come down to particulars. Let 
me make this statement to you : in 1872, only 
seven years ago, in the eleven States that 
went into rebellion there were cast, at a 
free and fair election, 759,000 Bepublican 
votes and 650,000 Democratic votes. There 
is liberty for yon I There are a million and 
a quarter of free voting citizens casting their 
ballots for the men of their choice I 

This country has been growing in the 
last seven years, but let me tell you what 
calamity has happened to us. In those same 
eleven late Rebel States there have disap- 
peared apparently from the face of the earth 
400,000 American voters. Fellow citizens, 
that is an awful sentence which I have just 
spoken in your hearing. I repeat it. In 
eleven States of this Union there have dis- 
appeared apparently from the face of the 
earth 400,000 American voters. Where 
have they gone ? They are all Republicans. 
Have they gone to the Democratic party? 
No ; for the Democratic party has also lost 
some of its voters in those States. What 
has happened ? I will tell you. Thut spirit 
of Southern tyranny, that old spirit of des- 
potism bom of slavery, has arisen and killed 
freedom in the South. It has slain liberty in at 
least seven of the eleven States of the South. 
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It happened in this wise: In 1872, in 
five States of the South, we had a marked, 
overwhelming, and fair migority of Kepuhli- 
oan Yotes. For example, in the State of 
ftlississippi, at the Congressional election of 
1872, there were thrown 80,803 Republican 
votes, and there were thrown 40,500 Demo- 
Qratic votes. That was a fair test of the 
strength of the two parties. Five Republi- 
cans and one Democrat were elected to Con- 
gress from the State of Mississippi. Six 
^ears passed, and in 1878 there were just 
2,056 Republican votes thrown in the State 
>f Mississippi. How many Democratic votes? 
Thirty-five thousand. They had fallen off 
>,000 ; the Republicans had fallen off 78,000 
rotes. Where had the 78,000 voters gone? 
; will tell you. The rebel army, without 
miforms, organized itself as Democratic 
labs in Mississippi, and, armed with shot- 
inns and rifles, surrounded the bouses of 
Republican voters, with the muzzles of their 
^ns at their heads, in the night, and said, 
' You come out and vote, if you dare. "We 
vill kill you when you come." And all 
)ver the State of Mississippi the Democratic 
)arty, being the old rebel army, deployed 
tself among the cabins of the blacks and 
cilled liberty everywhere throughout that 
State. 

Why, in a district of Mississippi where, in 
L872, fifteen thousand Republican votes were 
rolled, and eight thousand Democratic, there 
ivere but four thousand polled for a rebel 
general, and twelve scattering votes polled 
!br other people — ^not one Republican vote 
3ut in a box in all the district. So it was in 
Bahama. So it was in Louisiana, in part. 
3o it was in the two Carolinas. The result 
nras this : four hundred thousand voters 
mbstantially annihilated. And the further 
result was this: thirty Democratic rebels 
jlected in Republican districts, where liberty 
lad first been slain; and to-day there are 
;hirty members of Congress, not one of whom 
las any more right to sit there and make 
aws for you and me than an inhabitant of 
hat jail has a right to go there and make 
aws for us. They are not created Congress- 
nen by virtue of law, but by virtue of mur- 
ler, assassination, riot, intimidation; and 
m the dead body of American liberty they 
tand and make laws for you and me. That 



gives them the House. That gives them the 
Senate. That gives the old slave power and 
the old rebel power its grip again on the 
country, and it gives them what we call the 
Solid South. I am talking plain talk. I am 
talking words that I expect will be read by 
every gentleman in Congress whom I am to- 
night denouncing. I expect to meet those 
gentlemen and make good every word I say. 

Now, what purpose has this Solid South 
in thus grasping power and killing liberty? 
This: they are determined to make their 
old '^ lost cause " the triumphing cause. Who 
is their leader to-day ? By all odds, the most 
popular man south of Mason and Dixon^s 
line is Jefferson Davis of Mississippi. He is 
to-day their hero and their leader; and I 
will give you my proof of it. 

Do yon know that our friend General 
Rice has been making a great deal of small 
capital out of the fact that he introduced an 
Arrears of Pensions Bill for soldiers? You 
all know what kind of a bill that was. It 
was a bill granting arrears of pensions to our 
soldiers ; but it also granted arrears of pen- 
sions to all rebel soldiers who had fought in 
the Mexican War. We made a law that the 
name of a man who had taken up arms 
against this country should be stricken from 
our pension rolls, and he should receive no 
money out of our treasury. That law Mr. 
Rice^s bill repealed in so far as it related to 
the Mexican soldiers, and ho knew and was 
told plainly that that clause included Jefferson 
Davis as one of the pensioners to be helped 
by that law ; and even in that rebel Congress 
there were many Democrats that could not 
quite be brought up to the scratch to vote to 
pension Jefferson Davis; and hence Mr. 
Rice^s bill hung in the committee and was 
not reported. Then a Republican member 
of the House moved to discharge the com- 
mittee from the consideration of the whole 
subject. He introduced a bill that did not 
have Jefferson Davis in it, but had only our 
soldiers in it ; and that bill, not Mr. Rice's, 
passed. But when that bill got to the Senate 
a Democrat moved to add the Rice section 
that covered all rebel pensioners under its 
provisions ; and then it was that Mr. Hoar 
of Massachusetts caUed the attention of the 
United States Senate to the fact that that 
amendment would include Jefferson Davis, 
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and he moved an amendment to the amend- 
ment that it should not bo so constraed. 

What followed ? Immediately there 
sprang to his feet onr Ohio Senator. I 
blush for mj State when I repeat it. Allen 
G. Thnrman arose to his feet and said, ^* The 
Democratic Legislature of Ohio has in- 
structed me to vote to pension the soldiers of 
the Mexican War, and thej did not instruct 
me to make an exception against Jefferson 
Davis, and therefore I vote against Mr. 
Hoards amendment." Thereupon Mr. Hoar 
spoke against the amendment that would 
pension Jeffierson Davis, and the moment he 
did it there sprang up all over that chamber 
champions and defenders of Jefferson Davis. 
The tomahawks literallj flew, or rather 
metaphorically flew, everywhere at the head 
of any Bepublican that dared to suggest that 
the Government ought not to pension Jef- 
ferson Davis. Lamar of Mississippi, an elo- 
quent and able Senator, arose in his place 
and said that there had not lived on this 
earth, from the days of Hampden to Wash- 
ington, a purer patriot and a nobler man 
than Jefferson Davis of Mississippi. Man 
after man exhausted his eloquence in defend- 
ing and eulogizing the arch-rebel, who led 
this country into oceans of blood. I give 
you that to show the spirit that animates the 
people that rule in Congress to-day. 

Now let me say a word more that con- 
nects what I am saying with the old story of 
the days before slavery was dead. I have 
been seventeen years a member of the House, 
and in all that period I never have once 
known, as my friends here on the stand can 
testify in their experience, of the members 
6£ the Bepublican party binding themselves 
in a caucus to support any bill before Con- 
gress. I have seen it tried once or twice, 
but I have always seen dozens of Republicans 
spring to their feet, and say, "I am a free 
man, and I will vote according to the inter- 
ests of my constituents and the dictates of 
my conscience, and no caucus shall bind me.' 

But the moment the Democratic party 
got back into power ogain, that moment 
they organized the caucus — the secret cau- 
cus, the oath-bound caucus ; for within the 
recent extra session they have actually 
taken oaths not to divulge what occurred in 
cancus, and to be bound by whatever the 



caucus decreed, and I have known man 
after man, who had sworn by aU the wicked 
gods at once that he would not be bound to 
go for a certain measure, walk out of the 
caucus like a sheep led to the slanghter, and 
vote for the bill that he had cnrsed. Thej 
brought bills at the extra session so full of 
manifest errors that when we pointed them 
out they would admit in private that there 
were errors that ought to be corrected, bat 
they would say, " I have agreed to vote for 
it without amendment, and I will." ¥e 
pointed out wretchedly bad grammar in 
bills, and they would not even correct their 
grammar, because tbe caucus bad adopted 
it. Now, therefore, gentlemen, the Con- 
gress of the United States is ruled by a cau- 
cus. It has ceased to be a deliberative body. 
It is ruled by a secret caucus, and who rules 
the caucus ? Two thirds of its members are 
men who fought this country in war ; who 
tried to destroy this nation ; and who to-day 
look upon Jefferson Davis as tbe foremost 
patriot and highest political leader in Ame^ 
ica. Therefore, the leadership which mles 
you is the rebellion in Congress. 

Well, now, what of that ? This is not all. 
They look over the field of 1880, and they 
say they have got in their hands the Solid 
South, and they lack only one thing more. 
They lack thirty-seven electoral votes to add 
to their one hundred and thirty-five, and 
they have captured the offices of the Gov- 
ernment and have captured the Presidency. 
The South will have the whole control of 
this republic in its hands. 

Now, how are they going to get the 
thirty-seven electoral votes? There are two 
States that will fill the bill— New York and 
Ohio. If they can get those two States next 
year, they have indeed captured the Govern- 
ment. This good friend says they canH 
have them. They can not get them in this 
audience. This is not the place to capture the 
State of Ohio for rebel brigadiers. They can 
not capture it in any of the great agricultu- 
ral counties of Ohio, for they are sound and 
true to the Union, and loyal to their heart's 
core. They can not go into the central parts 
of patriotic New York and capture the 
thirty-seven votes. 

But I will tell you, fellow citizens, what 
they hope to do, and there is one way by 
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which they may succeed. Let me stop and 
say one single word to you about the great 
cities. Thomas Jefferson said that great 
cities were the sores on the body politic — 
the cancers whose roots run down and curse, 
and will ultimately break up, the country 
tmless they are ruled. A city of the size of 
Cleveland has its troubles. A great city like 
the city of New York has passed the bounds 
of safety in this country. 

The ablest orator that Rome ever pro- 
duced, in describing the political party led 
by Oatiline, said that all the bankrupts, all 
the desperadoes, all the thieves and robbers 
and murderers gathered around Catiline; 
and, finally, in a horrible figure of tremen- 
dous power, he said that the party of Oati- 
line was " the bilge-water of Rome." Vhat 
a figure that is, my friends I "What do you 
mean by " bilge-water " ? That water that 
leaks stealthily through your planks and 
down below the deck ; and in the darkness, 
out of sight, out of reach, it reeks and 
stagnates and stinks, breeds pestilence, and 
brings death upon all that are on board. 
Cicero said that that party that gathered in 
Rome was " the bilge- water of Rome," and 
into that bilge-water, in the cities of Cincin- 
nati and New York, the Democratic party 
desire to insert their political pumps and 
pump out the hell-broth that can poison and 
corrupt and ruin the freedom of both these 
great cities, and gain them to the Solid 
South. That is the programme. If they 
can get control of the elections, they will 
make both those cities strongly enough 
Democratic to overwhelm all the votes that 
the green lanes of our country can grow. 

Now, what is in the way of that ? Just 
two things. The United States has passed 
a law to put a Democrat at one end of the 
ballot-box in the great cities and a Repub- 
lican at the other end, and it empowered 
those two men, not to run the election, but 
to stand there as eyes of the Government 
and look— look first to see that the ballot- 
box is empty when they begin, and then to 
stand and look into the faces of every man 
that votes, and, if he comes to vote twice, 
record it and have him brought before the 
jndge and sent to the penitentiary for his 
crime, and to stay there until the polls are 
closed, and then not allow the ballot-boxes 



to be sent off and the vote counted in secret 
by partisan judges, but to be opened and 
unfolded and read in the light of day, re- 
corded and certified to by the Republican 
and Democratic officers, so that the justice 
of the ballot-box should not be outraged and 
freedom should not be slain. 

No juster law was ever passed on this 
continent than that. It saved New York 
from the supremest of crimes. It elicit- 
ed, even from a Democratic committee 
of which A. V. Rice was a member, the 
highest possible encomium in 1876. And 
he and Sunset Cox, of New York, in their 
official report to Congress, recommended to 
all parts of the country the admirable elec- 
tion law of Congress that brought into uni- 
son and cooperation the officers of the State 
and the officers of the nation, in keeping a 
pure ballot and a free election in the great 
cities. That is what the Democratic party 
said of this law in 1876. But their masters 
of the caucus had not then given out their 
decree. They have now given it, and the 
decree from the secret caucus, the decree 
from their old slave-masters, has now gone 
forth: "Take those two men away from 
the ballot-box. Wipe out the election law, 
so that the Tweeds of New York and the 
Eph Hollands of Cincinnati may have free 
course, and do the work and fix 1880 in 
their own way." That is the programme of 
the rebel brigadiers in Congress. 

I understand that Mr. Ewing said here 
the other night he was amazed to hear Re- 
publicans talk as though they were afraid of 
a few rebel brigadiers. It was not so sur- 
prising, he said, that our friend Foster should 
be afraid of them, throwing a slur at him be- 
cause he was not in the army, but he was 
surprised that General Garfield should be 
alarmed at the brigadiers. I am here to an- 
swer General Ewing. As to who is afraid 
of brigadiers, let him boast who has the first 
need to boast. 

But there are some things I am afraid 
of, and I confess it in this great presence. I 
am afraid to do a mean thing. I am afraid 
of any policy that will let the vileness of 
New York City pour its foul slime over the 
freedom of the American ballot-box and ruin 
it. And the man that is not afraid of that, 
I am ashamed of him. 
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Now, how to get those two men away 
from the ballot-box is the rebel problem. 
If they get them away, the Solid South has 
triamphed. If they get them away, "the 
lost cause '^ has won, and Jefferson Davis is 
crowned as the foremost man in America. 
If they get them away, good-by for a gen- 
eration to come to the old '^ Pilgrim Cove- 
nant'^ and the doctrine of the right of the 
minority to rule. 

Now, how did they undertake to get 
them away ? In this way : They said to us, 
**At last we have got you. We have the 
control of the Treasury. No money can bo 
employed to support the Government unless 
we vote it by an appropriation. Now, we 
tell you that we will never vote one dollar 
to support your Government until you join 
ns in tearing down that election law and 
taking away those two witnesses from the 
polls." That is what they told us. 

Then we answered them thus : " Eigh- 
teen years ago you were in power in this 
Congress, and the last act of your domina- 
tion was this : you told us that, if we dared 
to elect Abraham Lincoln President, you 
would shoot our Government to death ; and 
we answered, * We are free men, begotten 
of freedom, and are accustomed to vote our 
thoughts. We believe in Abraham Lincoln. 
We will elect him President.' And we did. 
And then eleven great States declared that 
they would shoot the Union to death, and 
we appealed to the majesty of the great 
North land, and went out into a thousand 
bloody battle-fields, and we shot the shooters 
to death and saved this Union alive. And 
for eighteen years yon have been in exile, 
banished from power, and now, by virtue of 
murder, and assassination, and the slaying 
of liberty, you have come back; and the 
first act you do on your return is not now 
courageously to dare us out to battle, but, 
like assassms, cowards, murderers, you come 
to us and say, ' With our hand on the throat 
of your Government, we will starve it to 
death if you do not let us pluck down the 
sacred laws that protect the purity of elec- 
tions.' " And we said to them : " By the 
sacred memories of eighteen years ago, we 
reply, 'You shall not starve this Govern- 
ment to death, nor shaU you tear down these 
laws. The men that saved it in battle will 



now feed it in peace. The men that bore it 
on their shields in the hour of death will 
feed it with the gift of their bands in the 
hour of its glory.' " And they said, " You 
shall try it." And they passed their iniqni- 
tous bill. They took the bread of the Goy- 
emment and spread upon it the poison of the 
bilge-water of New York and Cincinnati, 
and they said to the Government, *^ Eat this 
or starve." They passed the iniquity through 
the House and through the Senate, and it 
went to an Ohio Bepublican who sits in the 
seat of great Washington, whose arm is 
mailed with the thunderbolt of the Consti- 
tution ; and he hurled the power of bis veto 
against the wicked biU, and killed it. Five 
times they tried the iniquity, and five times 
he killed with the power of the Constitution 
the wickedness they sought to perpetrate. 
And then, like sneaking cowards as thej 
were, they passed the appropriations all but 
six hundred thousand dollars, and said, "We 
will come back to it next winter, and we 
will never give it up xmtil we conquer you ; 
and in the mean time," they said, ** we will 
appeal to the people at the ballot-box.'* 
They are now making that appeaL And so 
are we. That is what we are here for to- 
night. And it is that appeal that awakens 
this people as it has never been awakened 
before since the days of Yallandigham and 
Brough, especially Brough. In the presence 
of this people, in the heart of this old Beserve, 
I feel the consciousness of our strength and 
the assurance of our victory. 

Now, fellow citizens, a word before I 
leave you, on the very eve of the holy day 
of God — a fit moment to consecrate our- 
selves finally to the great work of next Tues- 
day morning. I see in this great audience 
to-night a great many young men, young 
men who are about to cast their first vote. 
I want to give you a word of suggestion and 
advice. I heard a very brilliant thing said 
by a boy the other day up in one of our 
northwestern counties. He said to me, 
" General, I have a great mind to vote the 
Democratic ticket." That was not the 
brilliant thing. I said to him, " Why ? " 
" Why," said he, " my father is a Republi- 
can, and my brothers are Bepublieans, and 
I am a Bepublican all over ; but I want to be 
an independent man, and I don't want any- 
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body to say, * That fellow votes the Repub- 
lican ticket just because his dad does,' and 
I have half a mind to vote the Denrocratic 
ticket just to prove my independence." I 
did not like the thing the boy suggested, 
but I did admire the spirit of the boy that 
wanted to have some independence of his own. 

Now, I tell you, young man, don't vote 
the Bepublican ticket just because your fa- 
ther votes it. Don't vote the Democratic 
ticket, even if he does vote it. But let me 
give you this one word of advice, as you are 
about to pitch your tent in one of the great 
political camps. Your life is full and buoy- 
ant with hope now, and I beg you, when 
yon pitch your tent, pitch it among the 
living and not among the dead. If you are 
at all inclined to pitch it among the Demo- 
cratic people and with that party, let me go 
with you for a moment while we survey the 
ground where I hope you will not shortly 
lie. It is a sad place, young man, for you 
to put your young life into. It is to me far 
more like a graveyard than like a camp for 
the living. Look at it I It is billowed all 
over with the graves of dead issues, of bur- 
ied opinions, of exploded theories, of dis- 
graced doctrines. You can not live in com- 
fort in such a place. "Wby, look here I Here 
is a little double mound. I look down on it 
and I read, " Sacred to the memory of squat- 
ter sovereignty and the Dred Scott decis- 
ion." A million and a half of Democrats 
voted for that, but it has been dead fifteen 
years — died by the hand of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and here it lies. Young man, that is 
not the place for you. 

But look a little further. Here is an- 
other monument, a black tomb, and beside 
it, as our distinguished friend said, there 
towers to the sky a monument of four mil- 
lion pairs of human fetters taken from the 
arms of slaves, and I read on its little head- 
stone this : ^' Sacred to the memory of human 
slavery." For forty years of its infamous 
life the Democratic party taught that it was 
divine— God's institution. They defended 
it, they stood around it, they followed it to 
its grave as mourners. But here it lies, 
dead by the hand of Abraham Lincoln, 
dead by the power of the Republican party, 
dead by the justice of Almighty God. 
Don't camp there, young man. 
10 



But here is another, a little brimstone 
tomb, and I read across its yellow face in 
lurid, bloody lines these words : " Sacred to 
the memory of State sovereignty and seces- 
sion." Twelve millions of Democrats mus- 
tered around it in arms to keep it alive ; but 
here it lies, shot to death by the million guns 
of the Bepublic. Here it lies, its shrine 
burned to ashes under the blazing rafters of 
the burning Confederacy. It is dead! I 
would not have you stay in there a minute, 
even in this balmy night air, to look at such 
a place. 

But just before I leave it I discover a 
new-made grave, a little mound — short. The 
grass has hardly sprouted over it, and all 
around it I see torn pieces of paper with the 
word *^fiat" on them; and I look down in 
curiosity, wondering what the little grave 
is, and I read on it : ^^ Sacred to the memory 
of the Bag Baby; nursed in the brain of all 
the fanaticism of the world; rocked by 
Thomas Ewing, George H. Pendleton, Sam- 
uel Gary, and a few others throughout the 
land. But it died on the 1st of January, 
1879, and the one hundred and forty mil- 
lions of gold that God made, and not fiat 
power, lie upon its little carcass to keep it 
down for ever." 

Oh, young man, come out of that 1 That 
is no place in which to put your young life. 
Come out, and come over into this camp of 
liberty, of order, of law, of justice, of free- 
dom, of all that is glorious under these night 
stars. 

Is there any death here in our camp? 
Yes! yesl Three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand soldiers, the noblest band that ever trod 
the earth, died to make this camp a camp of 
glory and of liberty for ever. 

But there are no dead issues here. There 
are no dead ideas here. Hang out our ban- 
ner from under the blue sky this night un- 
til it shall sweep the green turf under your 
feet! It hangs over our camp. Bead away 
up under the stars the inscription we have 
written on it, lo I these twenty-five years. 

Twenty-five years ^o the Bepublican 
party was married to liberty, and this is our 
silver wedding, fellow citizens. A worthily 
married pair love each other better on the 
day of their silver wedding than on the day 
of their first espousals ; and we are truer to 
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liberty to-day and dearer to God than we 
were when we spoke our first word of lib- 
erty. Bead away up under the sky across 
our starry banner that first word we uttered 
twenty -five years ago! What was it? 
"Slavery shall never extend over another 
foot of the territories of the Great West." 
Is that dead or alive? Alive, thank God, 
for evermore ! And truer to-night than it 
was the hour it was written ! Then it was 
a hope, a promise, a purpose. To-night it 
is equal with the stars — immortal history 
and immortal truth. 

Come down the glorious steps of our 
banner. Every great record we have made, 
we have vindicated with our blood and with 
our truth. It sweeps the ground, and it 
touches the stars. Come there, young mau, 
and put in your young life where all is liv- 
ing, and where nothing is dead but the he- 
roes that defended it. I think these young 
men will do that. 

Gentlemen, we are closing this memora- 
ble campaign. We have got our enemies on 
the run everywhere. And all you need to 
do in this noble old city, this capital of the 
Western Reserve, is to follow them up and 
finish it by snowing the rebellion up once 
more. We stand on an isthmus. This year 
and next is the narrow isthmus between us 
and perpetual victory. If you can win now 
and win in 1880, then the very stars in their 
courses will fight for us. The census will 
do the work, and will give us thirty more 
free men of the North in our Congress that 
will make up for the rebellion of the South. 
We are posted here as the Greeks were post- 
ed at Thermopylas to meet this one great 
barbarian Xerxes of the Isthmus. Stand in 
your places, men of Ohio I Fight this bat- 
tle, win this victory, and then one more puts 
you in safety for ever! 

I thank you, fellow citizens^ for your pa- 
tience. 



XI. 

COUNTING THE ELECTORAL VOTE. 

In tJte House of Representatives^ January 

25, 1877. 

** A people who can undeiBUind and act upon the 
counsels which God has given it in the past eventii 
of its lustory, is safe in the most dangeions crisis 
of its fate."— <7uuK>^. 

What, then, are the grounds on which we 
should consider a bill like this ? It would 
be unbecoming in me or in any member of 
this Congress to oppose this bill on mere 
technical or trifling grounds. It should be 
opposed, if at all, for reasons so broad, so 
weighty as to overcome all that has been 
said in its favor, and all the advantages whicli 
I have here admitted may follow from its pas- 
sage. I do not wish to diminish the stature 
of my antagonist ; I do not wish to under- 
value the points of strength in a measure 
before I question its propriety. It is not 
enough that this bill will tide us over a pres- 
ent danger, however great. Let us for a mo- 
ment forget Hayes and Tilden, Bepublicans 
and Democrats ; let us forget our own epoch 
and our own generation ; and, entering a 
broader field, inquire- how this thing which 
we are about to do will affect the great future 
of our republic, and in what condition, if 
we pass this bill, we shall transmit our insti- 
tutions to those who shall come after us. 
The present good which we shall achieve bj 
it may be very great ; yet if the evils that will 
fiow from it in the future must be greater, it 
would be base in us to flinch from trouble by 
entailing remediless evils upon our children. 

In my view., then, the foremost question 
is this: What will be the effect of this mea- 
sure upon our institutions? I can not make 
that inquiry intelligibly without a brief ref- 
erence to the history of tbe Constitution, 
and to some of the formidable questions 
which presented themselves to our fathers 
nearly a hundred years ago, when they set 
up this goodly frame of government. 

Among the foremost difficulties, both in 
point of time and magnitude, was how to 
create an executive head of the nation. Our 
fathers encountered that difficulty the first 
morning after they organized and elected 
the officers of the Constitutional Convention. 
The first resolution introduced by Randolph 
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of Virginia, on the 29th daj of May, recog- 
nized that great question, and invited the 
Convention to its examination. The men 
▼/ho made the Gonstitation were deeply read 
in the profonndest political philosophy of 
their day. They had learned from Montes- 
quieu, from Locke, from F^nelon, and other 
great teachers of the human race, that lib- 
erty is impossible without a dear and dis- 
tinct separation of the three great powers of 
government. A generation before - their 
epoch, Montesquieu had said : 

When the legislative and executive powers 
are united in the same person or in the same 
body of magistrates, there can be no liberty, be- 
cause apprehensions may arise lest the same 
monarch or senate should enact tyrannical laws 
to execute them in a tyrannical manner. 

There would be an end of everything were 
the same man or the same body, whether of the 
nobles or of the people, to exercise these three 
powers, that of enacting the laws, that of execut- 
ing the public resolutions, and of trying the causes 
of individuals. 

This was a fundamental truth in the 
American mind, as it had long been cher- 
ished and practiced in the British empire. 

There, as in all monarchies, the creation 
of a chief executive was easily regulated by 
adopting a dynasty, and following the law 
of primogeniture. 

But our fathers had drawn the deeper 
lesson of liberty from the inspirations of 
this free New World, that their Chief Execu- 
tive should be bom, not of a dynasty, but 
of the will of a free people regulated by law. 

In the course of their deliberations upon 
this subject, there were suggested seven 
different plans, which may be grouped under 
two principal heads or classes. One group 
comprised all the plans for creating the 
Chief Executive by means of some one of 
the preexisting political organizations of the 
country. First and foremost was the prop- 
osition to authorize one or both Houses of 
the National Legislature to elect the Chief 
Executive. Another was to confer that 
power upon the governors of the States, or 
npon the legislatures of the States. Another, 
that he should be chosen directly by the peo- 
ple themselves nnder the laws of the States. 
The second group comprised all the various 



plans for creating a new and separate in- 
strumentality for making the choice. 

At first the proposition that the Execu- 
tive should be elected by the National Legis- 
lature was received by the Convention with 
almost unanimous approval; and for the 
reason that up to that time Congress had 
done all that was done in the way of national 
government. It had created the nation, and 
led its fortunes through a thousand perils, 
had declared and achieved independence, and 
had preserved the liberty of the people in 
the midst of a great war. Though Congress 
had failed to secure a firm and stable Govern- 
ment after the war, yet its glory was not 
forgotten. As Congress had created the 
Union, it was most natural that our fathers 
should say Congress should also create the 
Chief Executive of the nation. And within 
two weeks aftw the Convention assembled 
they voted for that plan with absolute una- 
nimity. 

But with equal unanimity they agreed 
that this plan would be fatal to the 6tabili|^ 
of the Government they were about to estab- 
lish, if they did not couple with it some pro- 
vision that should make the President's func- 
tions independent of the power that created 
him. To effect this, they provided that the 
President should be ineligible for reflection. 
They said it would never do to create a Chief 
Executive by the voice of the National Legis- 
lature, and then allow him to be reelected 
by that same voice ; for he would thi^ be- 
come their creature. 

And so, from the first day of their session 
in May to within five days of its^ close in 
September, they grappled with the mighty 
question. I have many times, and recently 
very carefully, gone through all the records 
that are left to us of that great transaction. 
I find that more than one seventh of all the 
pages of the Madison papers are devoted to 
this Samson of questions, how the Execu- 
tive should be chosen and made independent 
of the organization that made the choice. 
This topic alone occupied more than one 
seventh of all the time of the Convention. 

After a long and earnest debate, after 
numerous votes and reconsiderations, they 
were obliged utterly to abandon the plan of 
creating the Chief Executive by means of 
the National Legislature. I will not stop 
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now to prove the statement bj a dozen or 
more pungent quotations from the masters 
of political science in that great assembly, in 
which they declared that it wonld be minoas 
to the liberty of the people and to the per- 
manence of the republic if they did not ab- 
solutely exclude the National Legislature 
from any share in the election of the Presi- 
dent. 

They pointed with glowing eloquence to 
the sad but instructive fate of those brilliant 
Italian republics that were destroyed because 
there was no adequate separation of powers, 
and because their senates overwhelmed and 
swallowed up the executive power, and, as 
secret and despotic conclaves, became the 
destroyers of Italian liberty. 

At the close of the great discussion, when 
the last vote on this subject was taken by 
our fathers, they were almost unanimous in 
excluding the National Legislature from any 
share whatever in the choice of the Chief 
Executive of the nation. They rejected all 
the plans of the first group, and created a 
new instrumentality. They adopted the sys- 
tem of electors. When that plan was under 
discussion they used the utmost precaution 
to hedge it about by every conceivable pro- 
tection against the interference or control of 
Congress. 

In the first place, they said the States 
shall create the electoral colleges. They al- 
lowed Congress to have nothing whatever to 
do with the creation of the colleges, except 
merely to fix the time when the States 
should appoint them. And, in order to ex- 
clude Congress by positive prohibition, in 
the last days of the Convention they pro- 
vided that no member of eitlier House of 
Congress should be appointed an elector ; so 
that not even by the personal influence of 
any one of its members could the Congress 
interfere with the election of a President. 

The creation of a President under our 
Constitution consists of three distinct steps : 
First, the creation of the electoral colleges; 
second, the vote of colleges ; and, third, the 
opening and counting of their votes. This 
is the simple plan of the Constitution. 

The creation of the colleges is left abso- 
lutely to the States, within the five limita- 
tions I had the honor to mention to the 
House a few days ago. First, it must be a 



State that appoints electors; second, the 
State is limited as to the number of electors 
they may appoint ; third, electors shall not 
be members of Congress, nor officers of the 
United States ; fourth, the time for appoint- 
ing electors may be fixed by Congress; and, 
fifth, the time when their appointment is 
announced, which must be before the date 
for giving their votes, may also be fixed bj 
Congress. 

These five simple limitations, and these 
alone, were laid upon the States. Every 
other act, fact, and thing possible to be done 
in creating the electoral colleges was abso- 
lutely and uncontrollably in the power of 
the States themselves. Within these limita- 
tions. Congress has no more power to touch 
them in this work than England or France. 
That is the first step. 

The second is still plainer and simpler, 
namely, the work -of the colleges. Thej 
were created as' an independent and separate 
power, or set of powers, for the sole purpose 
of electing a President. They were created 
by the States. Congress has just one thing 
to do with them, and only one : it may fix 
the day when they shall meet. By the act 
of 1792 Congress fixed the day as it BtOI 
stands in the law ; and there the authority 
of the Congress over the colleges ended. 

There was a later act — of 1845 — which 
gave to the States the authority to provide 
by law for filling vacancies of electors in 
these colleges ; and Congress has passed no 
other law on the subject. 

The States having created them, the time 
of their assemblage having been fixed by 
Congress, and their power to fill vacancies 
having been regulated by State laws, the 
colleges are as independent in the exercise 
of their functions as is any department of 
the Government within its sphere. Being 
thus equipped, their powers are restrained 
by a few simple limitations laid upon them 
by the Constitution itself: first, they mnst 
vote for a native-bom citizen; second, for a 
man who has been fourteen years a resident 
of the United States ; third, at least one of 
the persons for whom they vote must not be 
a citizen of their own State; fourth, the 
mode of voting and certifying their retuma 
is prescribed by the Constitution itself. 
Within these simple and plain limitations 
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the electoral colleges are absolately indepen- 
dent of the States and of Congress. 

One fact in the history of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, which I have not seen 
noticed in any of the recent debates, illas- 
trates very clearly how careful our fathers 
were to preserve these colleges from the in- 
terference of Congress, and to protect their 
independence by the bulwarks of the Consti- 
tution itself. In the draught of the electo- 
ral system reported September 4, 1787, it 
wists provided that Congress *'may deter- 
mine the time of choosing and assembling 
of the electors and the manner of certifying 
and tranemitting their votes,'*'* 

That was the language of the original 
draught; but our fathers had determined 
that the National Legislature should have 
nothing to do with the action of the col- 
leges ; and the words that gave Congress the 
power to prescribe the manner of certifying 
and transmitting their votes were stricken 
oat. The instrument itself prescribed the 
mode. Thus Congress was wholly expelled 
from the colleges. The Constitution swept 
the ground clear of all intruders, and placed 
its own imperial guardianship around the in- 
dependence of the electoral colleges by for- 
bidding even Congress to enter the sacred 
circle. No Congressman could enter ; and, 
except to fix the day of their meeting. Con- 
gress could not speak to the electors. 

These colleges are none the less sovereign 
and independent because they exist only for 
a day. They meet on the same day in all 
the States; they do their work summarily 
in one day, and dissolve for ever. There 
is no power to interfere, no power to recall 
them, no power to revise their action. Their 
work is done ; the record is made up, signed, 
sealed, and transmitted ; and thus the second 
great act in the Presidential election is com- 
pleted. I ought to correct myself: the sec- 
ond act is the Presidential election. The 
election is finished the hour when the elec- 
toral colleges have cast their votes and sealed 
np the record. 

Still, there is a third step in the process ; 
and it is shorter, plainer, simpler than the 
other two. These sealed certificates of the 
electoral colleges are forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, where they rest under 
the silence of the seals for more than two 



months. The Constitution assumes that the 
result of the election is still unknown. But 
on a day fixed by law, and the only day of 
all the days of February on which the law 
commands Congress to be in session, the last 
act in the plan of electing a President is to 
be performed. 

How plain and simple are the words that 
describe this third and last step! Here they / 
are: 

The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall 
then be counted. 

Here is no ambiguity. Two words domi- 
nate and inspire the clause. They are the 
words open and count. These words are 
not shrouded in the black-letter mysteries 
of the law. They are plain words, under- 
stood by every man who speaks our mother- 
tongue, and need no lexicon or commentary. 

Consider the grand and simple ceremo- 
nial by which the third act is to be com- 
pleted. On the day fixed by law, the two 
Houses of Congress are assembled. The 
President of the Senate, who, by the Con- 
stitution, has been made the custodian of 
the sealed certificates from all the electoral 
colleges, takes his place. The Constitution 
requires a " person " and a " presence." 
That ** person " is the President of the Sen- 
ate ; and that " presence " is the ** presence " 
of the two Houses. Then two things are to 
be done. The certificates are to be opened, 
and the votes are to be counted. These are 
not legislative acts, but clearly and plainly 
executive acts. I challenge any man to find 
anywhere an accepted definition of an exec- 
utive act that does not include both these. 
They can not be tortured into a meaning 
that will carry them beyond the boundaries 
of executive action. And one of these acts 
the President of the Senate is peremptorily 
ordered to perform. The Constitution com- 
mands him to **open all the certificates." 
Certificates of what? Certificates of the 
votes of the .electoral colleges. Not any 
certificates that anybody may choose to 
send, but certificates of electors appointed 
by the States. The President of the Senate 
is presumed to know what are the States in 
the Union, who are their oflScers, and, when 
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he opens tile oertifioates, he learns from the 
official record who have heen appointed 
electors, and he finds their votes. 

The Constitution contemplated the Pres- 
ident of the Senate as the Vice-President of 
the United States^ the elect of all the people. 
And to him is confided the great tmst, the 
'' custodianship of the onlj official record of 
' f the election of President. What is it to 
*^ open the certificates " ? It would he a nar- 
row and inadequate view of that word to say 
that it means only the breaking of the seals. 
To open an envelope is not to ^* open the 
certificates." The certificate is not the pi^r 
on which the record is made ; it is the record 
itself. To open the certificate is not a physi- 
cal but an intellectual act. It is to make 
pateot the record; to publish it. When 
that is done the election of President and 
Vice-President is published. But one thing 
remains to be done ; and here the language 
of the Constitution changes from the active 
to the passive voice, from the personal to 
the impersonal. To the trusted custodian of 
the votes succeeds the impersonality of arith- 
metic ; the votes have been made known ; 
there remains only the command of the Con- 
stitution, ** they shall be counted," that is, 
the numbers shall be added up. 

No further act is required. The Consti- 
tution itself declares the result : 

The person having the greatest number of 
votes for President shall be President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed. 

If no person has such majority, the 
House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose a President ; not the House as organ- 
ized for legislation, but a new electoral col- 
lege is created out of the members of the 
House, by means of which each State has 
one vote for President, and only one. 

To review the ground over which I have 
traveled: The several acts that constitute 
the election of a President may be symbol- 
ized by a pyramid consisting of three mas- 
sive, separate blocks. The first, thccreation 
of the electoral college by the States, is the 
broad base. It embraces the legislative, the 
judicial, and the executive powers of the 
States. All the departments of the State 
Government and all the voters of the State 
codperate in shaping and perfecting it. 



The action oi the electoral colleges forms 
the second block, perfect in itself, and in- 
dependent of the others, superimposed with 
exactness upon the first 

The opening and counting of the votes 
of the colleges is the little block that crowns 
and completes the pyramid. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, was the grand and 
simple plan by which the framers of the 
Constitution empowered all the people, act- 
ing under the laws of the severed States, to 
create special and select colleges of indepen- 
dent electors to choose a President, who 
should be, not the creature of Congress, nor 
of the States, but the Chief Magistrate of 
the whole nation, the elect of all the people. 

When the Constitution was completed 
and sent to the people of the States for 
ratification, it was subjected to the severest 
criticism of the ablest men of that generation. 
Those sections which related to the election 
of President not only escaped censure, but re- 
ceived the highest commendation. The sixty- 
seventh number of " The Federalist," writ- 
ten by Alexander Hamilton, was devoted to 
this feature of the instrument. . That great 
writer congratulated the country that the 
Convention had devised a method that made 
the President free from all preSzisting 
bodies, that protected the process of election 
from all interference by Congress and from 
the cabals and intrigues so likely to arise in 
legislative bodies. 

The mode of appointment of the Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States is almost the <Hily part 
of the system of any consequence which has es- 
caped without severe censure, or which has re- 
ceived the slightest mark of approbation from its 
opponents. The most plausible of these who has 
appeared in print has even deigned to admit that 
the election of the President is pretty well guard- 
ed. I venture somewhat further, and hesitate 
not to affirm that, if the manner of it be not per- 
fect, it is at least excellent. It unites in an emi- 
nent degree all the advantages the union of whidi 
was to be wished for. It was desirable that the 
sense of the people should operate in the choice 
of the person to whom so important a trust wis 
to be confided. This end will be answered by 
committing the right of making it not to any pre- 
established body, but to men chosen by the peo^ 
pie for the special purpose and at the partieoltf 
juncture. . . . They have not made the appoint- 
ment of the President to depend on anypreSxist- 
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ing bodies of men, who might be tampered with 
beforehand to prostitute their votes; but thej 
have referred it in the first instance to an immedi- 
ate act of the people of America, to be exerted in 
tiie choice of persons for the temporary and sole 
porpoBe of making the appointment. And thej 
have excluded from eligibility to this trust all 
those who from situation might be suspected of 
too great devotion to the President in office. . . . 
Another and no less important desideratum 
was that the Executive should be independent for 
his continuance in office on all but the people 
themselves. He might otherwise be tempted to 
sacrifice his duty to his complaisance for those 
\ whose favor was necessary to duration of his of- 
' fidal consequence. This advantage will also be 
secured by making his reelection to depend on a 
special body of representatives, deputed by the 
society for the single purpose of maldng the im- 
portant choice. — From the Sixty-aeverUh Number 
of " The Federalist:' 

The earliest commentator upon the Oon- 
stitntion, St. George Tucker of Virgioia, 
writing at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, made this clause of the Constitution 
the subject of special eulogy, and pointed to 
the fact that' all the proceedings in relation 
to the election of a President were to be 
brie^ summary, and decisive; that the right 
of the President to his ofi&ce depends upon 
no one but the people themselves, and that 
the certificates of his election were to be 
publicly opened ** and counted in the pres- 
ence of the whole National Legislature.'' 

The electors, we perceive, are to assemble on 
one and the same day, in all the different States, 
at as many different places, at a very consider- 
able distance from each other, and on that day 
are simply to give their votes ; they then disperse 
and return to their respective habitations and 
occupations immediately. No pretext can be had 
for delay; no opportimity is furnished for in- 
trigue and cabal. The certificates of their votes 
. . . are to be publicly opened and counted in 
the presence of the whole National Legislature. 
. . . There is no room for the turbulence of a 
Campus MartiuB or a PolUh Diety on the one 
hand, nor for the intrigues of the Sacred College 
or a Venetian Senate on the other ; unless when 
it anfortanately happens that two persons, having 
a majority of the whole number of electors in 
their favor, have likewise an equal number of 
votes, or where by any other means the election 
maj devolve upon the House of Representatives. 



Then, indeed, intrigue and cabal may have their 
full scope ; then may the existence of the Union 
be put in extreme hazard. — Tueker'^a **Black- 
stonCy"* Appendix^ pp. S26-^S^. 

The authorities I have quoted show that, 
great as was the satisfaction of the people 
with the mode of choosing a President, 
there was still an apprehension that trouble 
would arise from Congress by the only 
avenue left open for its influence, namely, 
the contingency in which the House might 
elect. Every other door was shut and 
barred against the interference of Congress 
or any member of Congress. 



XII. 

MARTIAL LAW. 

Fbom the speech in the Milligan and 
Bowles case, March 6, 1866 : 

From this review of the history and 
character of martial law, I am warranted by 
the uniform precedents of English law for 
many centuries, by the uniform practice of 
our fathers during the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary periods, by the unanimous decisions 
of our courts, and by the teachings of our 
statesmen to conclude : 

1. That the Executive has no authority 
to suspend the writ of hotbeas corpus^ or to 
declare or administer martial law ; much 
less has any military subordinate of the Ex- 
ecutive such authority ; but these high func- 
tions belong exclusively to the supreme 
legislative authority of the nation. 

2. That if, in the presence of great and 
sudden danger, and under the pressure of 
overwhelming necessity, the Chief Executive 
should, without legislative warrant, suspend 
the writ of hdbeas earpiu or declare martial 
law, he must not look to the courts for jus- 
tification, but to the Legislature for indemni- 
fication. 

3. That no such necessity can be pleaded 
to justify the trial of a civilian by a military 
tribunal when the legally authorized civil 
courts are open and unobstructed. 
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GENERAL GARFIELD'S AOOEPT- 

ANOE. 

Mbmiob, Ohio, July 10, 1880. 

Dear Sir : On the evening of the 8th 
of June last I had the honor to receive from 
yon, in the presence of the committee of 
which you were chwrman, the ofScial an- 
nouncement that the Repuhlican National 
Convention at Chicago had that day nomi- 
nated me as their candidate for President of 
the United States. I accept the nomination 
with gratitude for the confidence it implie*, 
and with a deep sense of the responsibilities 
it imposes. I cordially endorse the princi- 
ples set forth in the platform adopted by 
the Convention. On nearly all the subjects 
of which it treats my opinions are on rec- 
ord among the published proceedings of 
Congress. I venture, however, to make 
special mention of some of the principal 
topics which are likely to become subjects 
of discussion. 

Without reviewing the controversies 
which have been settled during the last 
twenty years, and with no purpose or wish 
to revive the passions of the late war, it 
should be said that while Republicans fully 
recognize and will strenuously defend all the 
rights retained by the people, and all the 
rights reserved to the States, they reject 
the pernicious doctrine of State supremacy 
which so long crippled the functions of the 
National Government, and at one time 
brought the Union very near to destruction. 
They insist that the United States is a na- 
tion, with ample power of self-preservation ; 
that its Constitution, and the laws made in 
pursuance thereof, are the supreme law of 
the land ; that the right of the nation to 
determine the method by which its own 
Legislature shall be created can not be sur- 
rendered without abdicating one of the fun- 
damental powers of Government ; that the 
national laws relating to the election of 
representatives in Congress shall neither 
be violated nor evaded ; that every elector 
shall be permitted freely and without intim- 
idation to cast his lawful ballot at such elec- 
tion and have it honestly counted, and that 



the potency of his vote shaU not be de- 
stroyed by the fraudulent vote of any other 
person. 

The best thoughts and energies of our 
people should be directed to those great 
questions of national well-being in wWdi 
dl have a common interest. Such efforts 
will soonest restore perfect peace to those 
who were lately in arms against each other, 
for justice and good- will will outlast pasffloo. 
But it is certain that the wounds of the war 
can not be completely healed, and the spirit 
of brotherhood can not fully pervade the 
whole country, until every citizen, rich or 
poor, white or black, is secure in the free 
and equal eiyoyment of every civil and po- 
litical right guaranteed by the OonstitutioB 
and the laws. Wherever the eigoyment of 
these rights is not as^pred, discontent will 
prevail, immigration will cease, and the so- 
cial and industrial forces will continue to be 
disturbed by. the migration of laborers and 
the consequent diminution of proq;>erity. 
The National Government should exenase 
all its constitutional authority to put an end 
to these evils; for all the people and all the 
States are members of one body, and no 
member can suffer without iiyury to all. 
The most serious evils which now afflict the 
South arise from the fact that there is not 
such freedom and toleration of political 
opinion and action that the minority party 
can exercise an effective and wholesome re- 
straint upon the party in power. "Without 
such restraint party rule becomes tyrannical 
and corrupt. The prosperity which is made 
possible in the South by its great advantage 
of soil and climate will never be realized 
until every voter can freely and safely sup- 
port any party he pleases. 

Next in importance to freedom and jus- 
tice is popular education, without which 
neither freedom nor justice can be perma- 
nently maintained. Its interests are intrust- 
ed to the States and to the voluntary action 
of the people. Whatever help the nation 
can justly afford should be generously given 
to aid ^e States in supporting common 
schools ; but it would be unjust to our peo- 
ple and dangerous to our institutions to 
apply any portion of the revenues of the 
nation, or of the States, to the support of 
sectarian schools. The separation of the 
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Ohnrch and the State in everything .relating 
- to taxation sboald be absolute. 

On the subject of national finances, my 
— . views have been so frequently and fully ex- 
^' pressed that little is needed in the way of 
' additional statement. The public debt is 
^ now so well secured, and the rate of annual 
^ interest has been so reduced by refunding, 
=1 that rigid economy in expenditures, and the 
:s fiadthfol application of our surplus revenues 
"- to the payment of the principal of the debt, 
: will gradually but certainly free the people 
' irom its burdens, and close with honor the 
financial chapter of the war. At the same 
time the Government can provide for all its 
ordinary expenditures, and discharge its sa- 
cred obligations to the soldiers of the Union, 
and to the widows and orphans of those 
who fell in its defense. The resumption of 
specie payments, which the Republican party 
BO eonrageously and successfully accom- 
plished, has removed from the field of con- 
troversy many questions that long and se- 
riously disturbed the credit of the Govern- 
ment and the business of the country. Our 
paper currency is now as national as the 
flag, and resumption has not only made it 
everywhere equal to coin, but has hrought 
into use our store of gold and silver. The 
circolating medium is more abundant than 
ever before, and we need only to maintain 
the equality of all our dollars to insure to 
labor and capital a measure of value from 
the use of which no one can suffer loss. The 
great prosperity which the country is now 
eiyoying should not be endangered by any 
violent changes or doubtful financial experi- 
ments. 

In reference to our custom laws a policy 
should be pursued which will bring revenues 
to the treasury, and will enable the labor 
and capital employed in our great industries 
to compete fairly in our own markets with 
the labor and capital of foreign producers. 
"We legislate for the people of the United 
States, and not for the whole world ; and it 
is our glory that the American laborer 
is more intelligent and better paid than 
his foreign competitor. Our country can 
not be independent nnless its people, with 
their abundant natural resources, possess the 
requisite skill at any time to clothe, arm, and 
equip themselves for war, and in time of 



peace to produce all the necessary imple- 
ments of labor. It was the manifest inten- 
tion of the founders of the Government to 
provide for the common defense, not by 
standing armies alone, but by raising among 
the people a greater army of artisans, whose 
intelligence and skill should powerfully con- 
tribute to the safety and glory of the nation. 

Fortunately for the interest of commerce, 
there is no longer any formidable opposition 
to appropriations for the improvement of 
our harbors and great navigable rivers, pro- 
vided that the expenditures for that purpose 
are strictly limited to works of national im- 
portance. The Mississippi River, with its 
great tributaries, is of such vital importance 
to so many millions of people that the safety 
of its navigation requires exceptional con- 
sideration. In order to secure to the nation 
the control of all its waters, President Jef- 
ferson negotiated the purchase of a vast ter- 
ritory, extending from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Pacific Ocean. The wisdom of Congress 
should be invoked to devise some plan by 
which that great river shall cease to be a 
terror to those who dwell upon its banks, 
and by which its shipping may safely carry 
the industrial products of twenty-five mil- 
lions of people. The interests of agriculture, 
which is the basis of all our material pros- 
perity, and in which seven twelfths of our 
population are engaged, as well as the inter- 
ests of manufactures and commerce, demand 
that the facilities for cheap transportation 
shall be increased b^ the use of all our great 
water-courses. 

The material interests of this country, 
the traditions of its settlement, and the sen- 
timent of our people, have led the Govern- 
ment to offer the widest hospitality to emi- 
grants who seek our shores for new and 
happier homes, willing to share the burdens 
as well as the benefits of our society, and 
intending that their posterity shall become 
an undistinguishable part of our population. 
The recent movement of the Chinese to our 
Pacific Coast partakes but little of the quali- 
ties of such an immigration, either in its 
purposes or its result. It is too much like 
an importation to be welcomed without re- 
striction ; too much like an invasion to be 
looked npon without solicitude. We can 
not consent to allow any form of servile 
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labor to be introduced among us under the 
guise of immigration. Recognizing the grav- 
ity of this subject, the present Administra- 
tion, supported by Congress, has sent to 
China a commission of distinguished citizens 
for the purpose of securing such a modifica- 
tion of the existing treaty as will prevent 
the evils likely to arise from the present 
situation. It is confidently believed that 
•these diplomatic negotiations will be suc- 
cessful without the loss of commercial in- 
tercourse between the two powers, which 
promises a great increase o^ reciprocal trade 
and the enlargement of our markets. Should 
these efforts fail, it will be the duty of Con- 
gress to mitigate the evils already felt, and 
prevent their increase, by such restrictions 
as, without violence or injustice, will place 
upon a sure foundation the peace of our 
communities and the freedom and dignity of 
labor. 

The appointment of citizens to the vari- 
ous executive and judicial offices of the Gov- 
ernment is, perhaps, the most difficult of all 
duties which the Constitution has imposed 
on the Executive. The Convention wisely 
demands that Congress shall cooperate with 
the Executive Departments in placing the 
civil service on a better basis. Experience 
has proved that with our frequent changes of 
administration no system of reform can be 
made effective and permanent without the 
aid of legislation. Appointments to the mili- 
tary and naval service are so regulated by 
law and custom as to leave but little ground 
for complaint. It may not be wise to make 
similar regulations by law for the civil ser- 
vice. But, without invading the authority 
or necessary discretion of the Executive, 
Congress should devise a method that will 



determine the tenure of office, and greatly 
reduce the uncertainty which makes that 
service so unsatisfactory. Without depriving 
any officer of his rights as a citizen, the Gov- 
ernment should require him to discharge all 
his official duties with intelligence, efficiency, 
and faithfulness. To select wisely from onr 
vast population those who are best fitted for 
the many offices to be filled requires an ac- 
quaintance far beyond the range of any one 
man. The Executive should, therefore, seek 
and receive the information and assistance 
of those whose knowledge of the communi- 
ties in which the duties are to be performed 
best qualifies them to aid in making the 
wisest choice. 

The doctrines announced by the Chicago 
Convention are not the temporary devices 
of a party to attract votes and carry an elec- 
tion. They are deliberate convictions re- 
sultiug from a careful study of the spirit of 
our institutions, the events of oar history, 
and the best impulses of our people. In my 
judgment, these principles should control 
the legislation and administration of the 
Government. In any event, they wiD guide 
my conduct until experience points out a 
better way. 

If elected, it will be my purpose to en- 
force strict obedience to the Constitution 
and the laws, and to promote, as best I may, 
the interest and honor of the whole coun- 
try, relying for support upon the wisdom of 
Congress, the intelligence and patriotism of 
the people, and the favor of God. 

With great respect, I am very truly 
yours, 

J. A. Garfield. 

To the Eon, Gzobos F. Hoab, Presideni €(fih4 E*pyibUr 
can KcOional ContenUon. 
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PART IV. 



PUBLIC MEN AND SECUUR JOURNALS ON GENERAL 



GARFIELD. 



I. 

EULOGY OF GENERAL GARFIELD 
BY SENATOR HOAR. 

Senator Hoab, on his return to Worces- 
ter, Mass., was made the recipient of an 
ovation by his friends and fellow citizens. 
[q the course of his speech, referring to the 
work of the Chicago Convention, he paid 
the following eloquent tribute to the char- 
actor of its nominee for the Presidency : 

But, my friends, with my ftdl concur- 
rence, with your full concurrence, the Con- 
<irention at Chicago came to another conclu- 
sion. And I not only say with my full 
concurrence, but I am willing to say to you 
that one of the five or six supreme moments 
of my life, when the delights of great periods 
of time seem to be crowded and concen- 
trated into a single moment, was that instant 
when I saw coming out of that confusion 
and turmoil and storm of passion and con- 
flict the result, as the ballot gradually was 
announced, to which the Convention finally 
came, the nomination of General Gtirfield. 
Accepted as it is in the beginning by all classes 
^d shades of Republicans and of patriots, 
^^ 'Will grow in public favor as the canvass 
^^es on. Just think for a moment of 
th© various qualifications for this great 
^^ce which this man combines I Do you 
^^nt a statesman? Do you demand that 
'^^xir President shall be something more than 
^ Buccessful soldier — that he shall have ex- 
^^Henoe in civil affairs? No President of 



the United States since John Qnincy Adams 
began to bring to the Presidential office^ 
when he entered upon it, anything like the 
experience in statesmanship of James A. 
Garfield. Look out over the li^t. Grant 
and Jackson and Taylor brought great fame 
as soldiers; but of whom can you think 
since John Quincy Adams entered upon 
that great office who had, when he took 
it, such a civil career to look back upon as 
that of General Garfield? Since the year 
1864 you can not think of a question which 
has been debated in Congress, or discussed 
before the great tribunal of the American 
people, in regard to which you will not find, 
if you wish instruction, the argument on one 
side stated, and stated in almost every in- 
stance better than by anybody else, in some 
speech made in the House of Representa- 
tives or on the hustings by Mr. Garfield. 
Do you demand a man of firm, resolute, 
consistent adherence to what he thinks 
right, in spite of popular delusion, popular 
passion, fear of the loss of popularity, or 
the attractions of personal ambitions ? Just 
remember how, when Republican and Demo- 
crat alike in the State of Ohio went crazy 
over the financial heresies, this man stood 
with his feet on a rock, demanding and vindi- 
cating an honest policy. Why, about six 
years ago I sat next, during a Congress, 
one of the leading Republican Representa- 
tives from the State of Ohio, who had an 
elaborate table to show how badly the West 
had been treated in the matter of cur- 
rency, by showing how much each portion 
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of the country had in the way of bank bills 
authorized to be issued to the square mile, 
to show we had a great deal more in 
New England than thej had in Ohio, and in 
the Southwest thej were a great deal worse 
off even than in Ohio. In regard to the 
great questions of human rights. General 
Garfield has been as inflexible. He was the 
successor of Joshua K. Giddings, the man 
upon whom the mantle of that old prophet 
descended, but still he never has been parti- 
san. The best statement and argument in 
favor of the reform of the Civil Service will 
be found in the speeches of General Garfield. 
He was one of the earliest and the foremost 
advocates of building up the educational in- 
stitutions in the South at the national 
charge. 

Do you wish, in addition to a states- 
man, to pay honor to that character most 
deserving of honor in this republic, the 
volunteer* citizen soldier? Here is a man 
who enlisted in the beginning of the war, 
who became, from a subordinate ofScer, a 
major-general, always trusted by the best 
commanders — ^Thomas and Rosecrans — al- 
ways in the thickest of the fight, always 
conducting successfolly dangerous and difii- 
cult expeditions, coming home crowned with 
military glory. Do you wish in the repub- 
lic to honor the man whose career vindicates 
the system of republican government; the 
man who for himself, without the aid of 
rank, or of wealth, or of family connection, 
or of external aid, raises himself from the 
humblest to the loftiest place? Do you 
think that Mr. Tilden, sitting like a spider 
in Gramercy Park, spinning his web and 
wrecking his railroads, can enter into com- 
petition with the simple and touching story 
of the canal boy and the carpenter? It is a 
life like that of Abraham Lincoln and like 
that of Daniel Webster, which appeals to 
every affectionate chord in the heart of the 
American citizen. So, my friends, I think 
that I have at least this claim to a friendly 
greeting at your hands — that I am one of a 
body of men who had the good fortune to 
do well the work which the Kepublican 
party intrusted to them. 



II. 

HON. CARL SCHUBZ. 

ExTSAOTS from his speech, delivered in 
Indianapolis, July 20, 1880 : 

In this way the Kepublican party, stead- 
ily progressing in an enlightened peirception 
of the principles of sound iiiLance, has be- 
come the reliable sound-money party of the 
country, to which, as parties now are, the 
solution of new financial problems can tim 
be safely trusted. And how magnifioentiy 
do the effects of the results already achieved 
appear in the revival of our business pros- 
perity I 

It may be said that our financial policy 
has not wholly originated that prosperity. 
True, but it has most powerfully aided it by 
giving us that confidence which is imposffl- 
ble without staple money valaes and a sound 
currency system. And what prudent nan 
would now risk these great results by tam- 
ing over our financial policy to the hands of 
a party which, as I have shown, is the refdge 
of all destructive elements, threatening new 
^uncertainty and confusion ? 

Indeed, not only in the traditions and 
good sense of the Kepublican party do you 
find the best security there is at present for 
the sanctity of our national fidth, as well as 
a successM management of the financial 
policy ; you find equal security in the known 
opinions and principles of its candidate^ 
James A. Garfield. His convictions on these 
subjects have not found their first and best 
proclamation in the platform of his party or 
in his letter of acceptance. His record of 
nearly twenty years of Congressional service 
is not a blank on the great questions of the 
times, like that of his opponent. There is 
not a phase of the question of our National 
obligations, there is not a point of financial 
policy, from the first day that the subject 
was considered in Congress since he became 
a member of that body to the present honr, 
that he has not discussed with an ability and 
strength, a lucidity of argument, aptitude of 
knowledge, and firmness of conviction, plac- 
ing him in the first rank of the defenders of 
sound principles. 

If you want to study the reasons why the 
public faith should be inviolably maintained, 
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-why an irredeemable paper currency is, and 
always bas been, a curse to all tbe economic 
interests of this and all other countries, why 
confidence can be restored and maintained, 
"why business can obtain a healthy develop- 
ment, why foreign commerce can be most 
profitably conducted only with a money sys- 
tem of staple and intrinsic value, you will 
find in the speeches of James A. Garfield upon 
this subject the most convincing information. 
Yon will find there opinions, not suddenly 
made up to order to suit an opportunity and 
the necessities of a candidate in an election, 
bat the convictions of a lifetime carefully 
matured by conscientious research and large 
inquiry, and maintained with powerful rea- 
son, before they had become generally pop- 
ular. You find there a teacher, statesman, 
and leader in a great movement, with prin- 
ciples so firmly grounded in his mind as well 
as his conscience that he would uphold them 
even were they not supported by a powerful 
party at his back. There is double assur- 
ance, therefore, in the traditions and acts of 
the party, and in the character of the leader 
at its head. 

Is the Presidency, like a presentation 
sword, or a gift horse, or a donation of 
money, or a country house, given to a vic- 
torious soldier to please him ? If so, then 
simple justice would compel us to look for 
the most meritorious of our soldiers and re- 
ward them in the order of their merit ; and 
brave and skillful as General Hancock has 
been, there are others who have claims of a 
still higher order. Then, General Grant 
having already been President, we should re- 
ward General Sherman and Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sheridan first, before we come to the 
M^jor-General nominated by the Democratic 
party. Certainly, let us be grateful ; but let 
let us not degrade the highest and most re- 
sponsible trust of the Republic to the level 
of a mere gift of gratitude. Let military 
heroes be lifted up to the highest rank in 
the service which belongs to the soldier. 
Let them be rewarded with the esteem of 
their countrymen ; and, if need be, let wealth 
and luxury be showered upon them to bright- 
en that life which they were ready to sacri- 
fice for their country. But let it never be 
forgotten that the Presidency is a trast that 
is due to no man ; that nobody has ever 



earned it as a thing belonging to him ; and 
that it should not be bestowed but for ser- 
vices to be rendered in the way of patriotic 
and enlightened statesmanship. 

But, above all things, the Presidency 
should never be pointed out as the attainable 
goal of ambition to the professional soldier. 
I certainly do not mean to depreciate the 
high character of the regular army. But I 
can not refrain from saying that, in a repub- 
lic like ours, great care should be taken not to 
demoralize it by instilling political ambition 
into the minds of its officers. The army is 
there to obey the orders of the civil power 
under the law as it stands, without looking 
to the right or the left. And it will be an 
evil day for this Republic when we inspire 
the generals of our army with the ambition 
to secure the highest power by paving their 
way to it with political pronunciamentos. 
I will not impute to General Hancock any 
such design. He may have meai^t ever so 
well when he issued General Order No. 40, 
which is now held up by a political party as 
his principal title to the Presidency. But 
you once establish such a precedent, and 
who knows how long it will be before yon 
hear of other general orders issued for pur- 
poses somewhat similar to those for which 
they are now issued in Mexico ? I am for 
the subordination of the military to the civil 
power. And therefore I am for making 
Congressman Garfield President, and for 
letting General Hancock remain what he is, 
a general, always ready to draw the soldier's 
sword at the lawful command of the civil 
power. 

What have we on the other hand in the 
Republican candidate? His youth was that 
of a poor boy. He lived by his daily labor. 
He rose up from that estate gradually by his 
own effort, taking with him the experience 
of poverty and hard work, and a living sym- 
pathy with the poor and hard-working man. 
He cultivated his mind by diligent study, 
and he stored it with useful knowledge. 
From a learner he became a teacher. When 
the Republic called her sons to her defense, 
he joined the army and achieved distinction 
in active service as one of the brave on the 
battle-field. He was called into the great 
council of the nation, and has sat there for 
nearly twenty years. No great question was 
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discussed without his contributing the store 
of his knowledge to the fund of information 
necessary for wise decision. His speeches 
have ranked not only among the most elo- 
quent, but among the most instructiye and 
usefuL Bcarcelj a single great measure of 
legislation was passed during that long pe- 
riod without the imprint of his mind. No 
man in Congress has devoted more thorough 
inquiry to a larger number of important sub- 
jects, and formed upon them opinions more 
matured and valuable. He was not as great 
a soldier as his competitor for the Presiden- 
cy, but he has made himself, and is univer- 
sally recognized as what a President ought 
to be, a statesman. He understands all 
phases of life, from the lowest to the high- 
est, for he has lived through them. He un- 
derstands the great problems of politics, for 
he has studied them and actively partici- 
pated in their discussion and solution. Few 
men in this country would enter the Presi- 
dential office, with its great duties and re- 
spomdbilities, better or even as well equipped 
with knowledge and experience. He need 
only be true to his record in order to become 
a wise, safe, and successful President. If 
the people elect him, it will be only because 
his services rendered in the past are just of 
that nature which will give assurances of his 
ability to render greater service in the fu- 
ture. The country wants a statesman of 
ability, knowledge, experience, and princi- 
ple at the head of affairs. His conduct as a 
legislator gives ample guarantee of great 
promise in all these things. 



HI. 

MR. G. A. TOWNSEND. 

Mb. George Alfred Townsend, better 
known perhaps as " Gath," telegraphed the 
following estimate of General Garfield's 
character to the " Cincinnati Enquirer " the 
night after the Chicago nomination : 

The writer has known General Garfield 
pretty well for thirteen years. He is a large, 
well-fed, hale, ruddy, brown-bearded man, 
weighing about two hundred and twenty 
pounds, with Ohio German colors, blue eyes, 
military face, erect figure and shoulders, 



large back and thighs, and broad chest, and 
evidently bred in the country on a farm. 
GUslarge month is full of strong teeth; his 
nose, chin, and brow are strongly pro- 
nounced. A large brain, with roma for play 
of thought and long application, rises bi^ 
above his dear, discerning, eigoying eyes. 
He sometimes suggests a country Samson- 
strong beyond his knowledge, bat unguarded 
as a school-boy. He pays little attention to 
the affectation by which some men maiuge 
public opinion, and has one kind of behavior 
for all callers, which is the most natural be- 
havior at hand. Strangers would think him 
a little cold and mentally shy. On acquain- 
tance he is seen to be hearty above every- 
thing, loving the life around him, his fanu]/, 
his friends, his State and country. LoTiiig 
sympathetic and achieving people, and with 
a large improfessing sense of the brotbe^ 
hood of workers in the fields of progress it 
was the feeling of sympathy and the desire 
to impart which took him for chief; while 
as to the pulpit, or on the verge of it, M 
of all that he saw and acquired, he panted 
to give it forth, after it had passed throagh 
the alembic of his mind. Endowed with 
a warm temperament, copious ezpressioD, 
large, wide-seeing faculties, and superabun- 
dant health, he could study all night and 
teach or lecture all day; and it was a provi- 
dence that his neighbors discovered he was 
too much of a man to conceal in the pulpit, 
where his docility and reverence had almost 
taken him. They sent him to the State 
Legislature, where he was when the war 
broke out ; and he immediately went to the 
field, where his courage and painstaking 
parts, and love of open-air occupation, and 
perfect freedom from self-assertion, made 
him the delight of Rosecrans and George E 
Thomas successively. He would go about 
any work they asked of him, was unselfish 
and enthusiastic, and had steady, temperate 
habits, and his large brain and his reverence 
made everything novel to him. There is an 
entire absence of nonchalance or worldliness 
about his nature. He is never indifferent, 
never vindictive. A base action, or ingrati- 
tude, or cruelty, may make him sad, but 
does not provoke retaliation, nor alter that 
faith in men or Providence which is a part 
of his sound stomach and athletic head. 
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Garfield is simple as a child ; to the serpent's 
wisdom he is a stranger. Having no use 
nor aptitude with the weapons of coarser 
natures, he often avoids mere disputes, does 
not go to puhlio resorts where men are 
familiar or vulgar, and the walk from his 
home in Washington to the Capitol and an 
oocadonal dinner out comprise his life. The 
word puhlio servant especiallj applies to 
him. He has heen the drudge of his State 
constituents, the puhlio, the puhlic societies, 
the moral societies, and of his party and 
comitrj, since 1868. Aptitude for puhlio 
dehate and puhlio affairs is associated with 
a military nature in him. He is on a hroad 
scale a schoolmaster of the range of Glad- 
stone, of Agassiz, of Gallatin. With as hon- 
est a heart as ever heat ahove the competi- 
tors of sordid amhition. General Garfield 
has yet so little of the worldly wise in him 
that he is poor, and yet has been accused of 
dishonesty. He has no capacity for invest- 
ment, nor the rapid solution of wealth, nor 
profound respect for the penny in and out 
of pound, and still is neither careless, im- 
provident, nor dependent. The great con- 
suming passion to equal richer people and 
live finely, and extend his social power, is as 
foreign to him as scheming or cheating. But 
he is not a suspicious nor a high-mettled 
man, and so he is taken in sometimes, partly 
from his obliging, unrefusing disposition. 
Men who were scheming imposed upon him 
as upon Grant and other crude-eyed men of 
affairs. The people of his district, who are 
quick to punish public venality or defection, 
heard him in his defense of 1873, and kept 
him in Congress and held up his hand, and 
hence he is by their unwavering support for 
twenty-five years candidate for President 
and a national character. Since John Quincy 
Adams no President has had Garfield^s schol- 
arship, which is equally up to this age of 
wider facts. The average American, pur- 
suing money all day long, is now preseuted 
to a man who has invariably put the business 
of others above his own, and worked for 
that alleged nondescript, the public grati- 
tude, all his life. But he has not labored 
without reward. The great nomination came 
to-day to as pure and loving a man as ever 
wished well to anybody and put his shoulder 
to his neighbor's wheel. Garfield's big, boy- 



ish heart is pained to-night with the weight 
of his obligation, affection, and responsibility. 
To-day, as hundreds of telegrams came from 
everywhere, saying kind, strong things to 
him — such messages as only Americans in 
their rapid, good impulses pour upon a lucky 
friend — he was with two volunteer clerks in 
a room opening and reading ; and suddenly 
his two boys sent him one — little fellows at 
school — and as he read it he broke down, and 
tried to talk, but his voice choked, and he 
could not see for tears. The clerks began to 
blubber too, and people to whom they after- 
ward told it This sense of real great heart 
will be new to the country, and will grow if 
he gets the Presidency. His wife was one 
of his scholars in Ohio. Like him, she is of 
a New England family transplanted to the 
West, a pure-hearted, brave, unassuming 
woman, the mother of seven or eight chil- 
dren, and, as he told me only a few weeks 
ago, had never by any remark brought him 
into any trouble, while she was unstampede- 
able by any clamor. 

He is the ablest public speaker in the 
country, and the most serious and instructive 
man on the stump. His instincts, liberal and 
right; his courtesy, noticeable in our poli- 
tics; his aims, ingenuous; and his piety 
comes by nature. He leads a farmer's life all 
the recess of Congress, working like a field- 
hand, and restoring his mind by resting it. 
If elected, he will give a tone of culture and 
intelligence to the executive ofiice it has 
never yet had, while he has no pedantry in 
his composition, and no conceit whatever. 
General Garfield may be worth twenty-five 
thousand dollars, or a little more than Mr. 
Lincoln was when he took ofi&ce. His old 
mother, a genial lady, lives in his family, 
and his kindness to her on every occasion 
bears out the commandment of ** Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land." 



rv. 

ROSECRANS ON GARFIELD. 

Recently a " San Francisco Call " report- 
er visited General W. S. Rosecrans at his res- 
idence in that city, and obtained from him 
some interesting facts concerning the miUta- 
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ry career of the Republican nominee. " Yea,'' 
replied General Kosecrans, in response to 
an inquiry from the ** Call " representative, 
** Garfield was a member of my military fam- 
ily daring the early part of the war. When 
he came to my headquarters I must confess I 
had a prejudice against him, as I understood 
he was a preacher who had gone into poli- 
tics, and a man of that cast I was naturally 
opposed to. He remained at headquarters 
a couple of days, as I wanted to become ac- 
quainted with him before assigning him to 
duty. The more I saw of him the better I 
liked him, and finally I gave him his choice 
of a brigade or to become my Chief of Staff. 
Most men would have probably taken the 
brigade, but he decided to remain with me. 
We were together until the Chattanooga af- 
fair. I found him to be a competent and 
efiicient ofiicer, an earnest and devoted pa- 
triot, and a man of the highest honor. His 
views were large, and he was possessed of a 
thoroughly comprehensive mind. Late in 
the summer of 1863 he came to me one day, 
and said that he had been asked to accept 
the Republican nomination for Congress from 
the Ashtabula District, and asked my advice 
as to whether he ought to accept it, and 
whether he could do so honorably. I re- 
plied that I not only thought he could accept 
it with honor, but that I deemed it his duty 
to do so. The war is not yet over, I said, 
nor will it be for some time to come. There 
will be many questions arising in Congress 
which require not only statesmanlike treat- 
ment, but the advice of men having an ac- 
quaintance with military affairs will be need- 
ed ; and for that and several other reasons 
that I named, he would, I believed, do equal- 
ly as good service to his country in Congress 
as in the field. It was, too, a great honor to 
him to be nominated by the Ashtabula Dis- 
trict, which had been represented in the 
House by one man for a quarter of a century 
(Joshua R. Giddings) ; they were thoroughly 
acquainted with him, and he was in accord 
with their sentiments in politics. Before 
the interview closed I said to him : ' Garfield, 
I want to give you some advice. When you 
go to Congress, be careful what you say. 
Don't talk too much ; but when you do talk, 
speak to the point. Be true to yourself, and 
you will make your mark before the country.' 



A few years ago I met him in Washington, 
and said to him : ' Well, Garfield, you have 
got along pretty well following my advice.'" 
Recurring to the nomination, Greneral Bo- 
secrans sud : '^I consider Garfield head and 
shoulders above any of the men named b^ 
fore the Convention, and far soperior to an? 
of the political managers upon the floor. 
He is a man with broad Tiews, has always 
been a consistent Republican, and has a clear 
record. I can not believe that James A. 
Garfield was ever guilty of a dishonest act 
As the campaign progresses, it will be foaiKi, 
if it is not now acknowledged, that GrarfieM 
is a hard man to beaf 



v. 



NATIONAL REPUBLICAN LEAGUE. 



Ths National Republican League 
issued the following circnlar to ^^ indepen- 
dent voters " : 

Philadelphia, Juns 26th. — ^The issues o! 
the Presidential canvass are now fully de- 
fined, and every voter can determine for 
himself the line of action which the highest 
interests of the country require. In the 
judgment of the National Republican Leagae, 
there should be no hesitation. 

The Democracy, with strange inconsist- 
ency, have adopted the expedient of nomi- 
nating a man whose only training has been 
that of the army, and whose reputation, 
solely military, is the precise measure of his 
unfitness for the highest civil position in the 
gift of the people. 

On the other hand, the friends of good 
government have every reason to be satisfied 
with the nomination of General Gmrfield, 
and with the manner in which it was se- 
cured. Their determination to support him 
ought to be intensified by the altematiTe 
presented. Simple acquiescence in the Chi- 
cago ticket, however, is not enough. In the 
coming canvass there is no place for the 
lukewarmers or indifferents. The zealons 
and united efforts of all who look with re- 
pugnance on Democratic methods and mea- 
sures will be requisite to preserve the country 
from the worst of all evils. 

The solid South requires the aid of but 
two Northern States to give the Democracy 
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a majority in the Electoral College; and 
there are many devices through which the 
united action of hoth Houses of Congress 
may set aside the verdict of the people, if 
that verdict is not rendered so emphatically 
as to preclude all recourse to chicaue. 

The attempted capture of Maine shows 
that the Democratic party is prepared to use 
any means that may enable it to gain pos- 
session of the Executive Department, with 
its limitless opportunities of expenditure and 
patronage. 

We may reasonably anticipate events 
which will strain our institutions to the ut- 
most, and lead to dangers which no lover of 
his country can contemplate without the 
gravest alarm. To avert these dangers it is 
not enough that our candidate shall be fairly 
and honestly elected ; his minority must be 
such that on no pretext can it be set aside. 
For this every vote is needed, and every 
voter should use his influence to arouse his 
friends to the necessity of vigorous and 
nnited action. If with such a candidate as 
General Garfield, nominated under the most 
favorable auspices, we shall fail, we may 
well fear for the result of any effort in the 
future to prevent the decadence of our pub- 
lic life. 

It is^ moreover, of high importance that 
a Kepublican Executive should be supported 
by a Bepublioan House of Kepresentatives, 
in order to uphold financial honesty and in- 
dustrial prosperity ; and with proper effort 
a working m^'ority in Congress may be easi- 
ly regained. The power which makes and 
unmakes parties and regulates our national 
policy lies in the hands of that compara- 
tively small numbers of voters who cast their 
ballots on either side, or who abstain from 
voting, as their sense of duty dictates. To 
this conscience vote we confidently appeal, 
believing that every patriotic motive re- 
quires that it should earnestly and zealously 
support the Kepublioan Electoral Ticket. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 
Wm. EoTon WiSTKB, Chairman, 

Hampton L. Cabson, Secretary. 
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VI. 



"THE NATION.'* 

ExTBAOTs from an article in No. 781 : 

Usually " the dark horse " is a gentleman 
about whom the public has everything to 
learn. In fact, to make a horse " dark," it 
may be said to be necessary that he should 
not have been prominent in public affairs, 
and that the revelation of his greatness and 
of his claims to public confidence should have 
to be made by the campaign biographer and 
the party newspapers during the canvass. 
General Garfield is, however, one of the best- 
known men in public life, and is known in 
an excellent way. We have several times of 
late spoken in these columns of the growing 
tendency of politicians to neglect real politics 
— that is, the business of the country — for the 
work of electioneering and management, and 
of the growing disposition on the part of the 
public to let politicians of this class take 
possession of the Government and use it in 
their own game for their own hands. The 
Independent opposition to the nomination 
of Grant and Blaine and to the dictation of 
the Bosses was really in large part a protest 
against this tendency, and an attempt once 
more to force politicians to occupy them- 
selves with politics, and earn their honors by 
their attention to public affairs. General 
Garfield's political career has, however, been 
as far as possible removed from that of the 
ordinary manager and machinist. His life 
in Congress has really been that of a states- 
man of the earlier constructive type. We 
do not profess to know what it is in his re- 
lations with his district which has enabled 
him to give so much of his time to the proper 
business of a legislator without endangering 
his political prospects, but we do know that 
he is most honorably associated with every 
question of importance which has come up 
in Congress during the past twelve years. 
Everybody who has given even slight at- 
tention to politics knows what his opinions 
are on nearly every matter by which the 
public mind has been much stirred since 
1868, and we can recall no such matter on 
which his opinions were not sound, or, if 
not sound according to our way of thinking, 
were not defended so as to show that they 
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had been carefulljr and intelligentlj formed. 
On the carrencj qaestion he has never for 
one moment gone astraj, and never for one 
moment concealed his view of the highest 
expediency. He never gave any counte- 
nance, as nearly every prominent Republican 
politician did, to the plan of paying the 
bonds in paper. He opposed the Silver Bill 
almost alone among the Republicans, in the 
teeth of the craze which was sweeping over 
the whole West, especially his own State, on 
this subject. He was one of the earliest and 
most strenuous advocates of civil-service re- 
form, even in the sense in which the Inde- 
pendent Republicans have of late been 
preaching it. His position toward the 
South since the war, which for a time caused 
him to be frowned on by the clique who 
were trying to build up their personal for* 
tunes by fanning the flames of civil strife, as 
a heretic and blasphemer, has placed him on 
this subject almost alone among Republican 
politicians in the serene air of the highest 
statesmanship. 

. . . General Garfield has done better 
than commit Burke to memory : he has ap- 
propriated his spirit and ideas, and has had 
the courage to produce them at a time when 
some of the leading men of his party were 
energetically illustrating Burke^s maxim that 
^^ a great empire and little minds go ill to- 
gether.^' When that great scandal of free 
government — the doctrine that the President 
withdrew the troops from the South mero 
motu^ as the Czar might reduce the garrison 
of Warsaw, and that Southerners ought 
therefore to have voted the Republican ticket 
out of "gratitude" — was being spread 
abroad by both press and politicians. General 
Garfield was bold enough to say that the 
true justification of the President's course 
was that he had done what it was his con- 
stitutional duty to do. In saying this he 
did more than defend Mr. Hayes: he re- 
minded his own party that this is a Govern- 
ment of law, and that there is under it no 
place for gratitude to an executive officer ex- 
cept in the case of a pardoned criminal. In 
fact, the steady constitutionality and ration- 
ality, if we may use the expression, of 
General Garfield's course in Congress during 
times when most of his fellow Republicans 
lost their heads have been very remarkable. 



and show that he is not only a man of cour- 
age, but that he does not, in the strife and 
turmoil of what is called practical politics, 
lose his hold on the great truth that this Na- 
tion, in spite of its enormons natural advan- 
tages, must live, as every other human society 
has lived, by remembering, comparing, and 
foreseeing. 



vir. 
JUDGE J. 8. BLACK'S TWO LETTERS. 

PBiLADBunaA, FtXtruary 15, 18TS. 

Mt Dxab Sib: From the beginning of 
the investigation concerning Mr. Ames's use 
of the Credit Hobilier, I believed that Gen- 
eral Garfield was free from all guilty con- 
nection with that business. This opinion 
was founded not merely on my confid«u:e 
in his integrity, but on some special knowl- 
edge of his case. I may have told you all 
about it in conversation, but I desire now to 
repeat it by way of reminder. 

I assert unhesitatingly that, whatever 
General Garfield may have done or forborne 
to do, he acted in profound ignorance of the 
nature and character of the thing which Hr. 
Ames was proposing to sell. He had not 
the slightest suspicion that he was to be 
taken into a ring organized for the purpose 
of defrauding the public ; nor did he know 
that the stock was in any manner connected 
with anything which came, or could comef 
witliin the legislative jurisdiction of Con- 
gress. The case against him lacks the kUi^ 
ter which alone constitutes guilt. 

In the winter of 1869-'70 I told General 
Garfield of the fact that his name was on 
Ames's list; that Ames charged him with 
being one of his distributees ; explained to 
him the character, origin, and objects of the 
Cr^it Hobilier; pointed out the connection 
it had with Congressional legislation, and 
showed him how impossible it was for a 
member of Congress to hold stock in it with- 
out bringing his private interests in conflict 
with his public duty. That all this was to 
him a perfectly new revelation I am as sure 
as I can be of such a fact, or of any fact 
which is capable of being proved only by 
moral circumstances. He told me then the 
whole story of Train's offer to him and 
Ames's subsequent solicitation, and his own 
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action in the premises, mueh as he details it 
to the Committee. I do not undertake to re- 
produce the conversation, but the effect of it 
all was to convince me thoroughly that when 
he listened to Ames he was perfectly uncon- 
scious of anything evil. I watched care- 
fully every word that fell from him on this 
point, and did not regard his narrative of 
the transaction in other respects with much 
interest, because in my view everything else 
was insignificant. I did not care whether 
he had made a bargain technically binding 
or not; his integrity depended upon the 
question whether he acted with his eyes 
open. If he had known the true character 
of the proposition made to him, he would 
not have endured it, much less embraced it. 

Now, couple this with Mr. Ameses admis- 
sion that he gave no explanation whatever 
of the matter to General Garfield; then re- 
flect that not a particle of proof exists to 
show that he learned anything about it pre- 
vious to his conversation with me; and I 
think you will say that it is altogether un- 
just to put him on the list of those who 
knowingly and willfully joined the fraudu- 
lent association in question. 

J. S. Black. 
Hon. J. G. Blaivb, Speaker of the Uouee qf RepreeenUt- 

tives, 

HoTXL CoxTununrAL, Pabu, tfune 28, 1880. 

To the Editor of the Philadelphia Times, 

My Dear Sib : I have regularly received 
the " Times '' since I have been on this side, 
and through it I have learned all I know 
about the situation at home. I am informed 
fully concerning the nomination at Chicago, 
and did not need much information about 
the character and history of the candidate 
there set up, my personal acquaintance with 
him being tolerably full and intimate. 

Your express determination to see that 
General Garfield shall be defended against 
all unjust aspersions upon his personal char- 
acter, is equally pleasant reading to me, for 
I hone been his devoted friend for many years, 
and I am resolved tfiat I never will believe 
that he does not deserve the affection I have 
bestowed upon him. If he would carry the 
principles which regulate his private life into 
his public conduct, he would make the best 
Chief Magistrate we have ever had. But he 
will act for the interests of his party, as he 



has acted all his lifetime, and that will re- 
quire him to take the advice which Stevens 
gave to Montpelius in the buckshot war. I 
do not know any realty good man who has 
done and assisted in doing so many bad 
things in politics as General Garfield. . . . 
I am very truly yours, 

J. S. Black. 



vin. 



COLONEL DONN PIATT. 

Colonel Donn Piatt, editor of "The 
Capitol" (Washington), has often attacked 
General Garfield with great vehemence. 
Nevertheless, in his issue of June 20th he 
bore this testimony : 

Garfield's friends should study his record 
and understand his case before rushing to 
his support. In their ignorance they are 
doing him more harm than good. 

He is assailed in two cases— one the 
Credit Mobilier, and the other the De Gol- 
yer patent. 

Both can be stated briefiy and clearly, 
and the facts clear Garfield of any wrong. 

Here is the Credit Mobilier : Oakes Ames 
had seized on and held a large amount of 
stock that Harry McComb claimed and sued 
for. Ames's little game was this : If the suit 
went against him, he intended to account for 
the stock, as lobby agent, in a distribution of 
it "where it would do the most good." If 
he won, he intended to hold the stock as his 
own. He prepared for this by going just 
far enough with members of Congress to 
lay a foundation for his claim, but not far 
enough to enable the members to force him 
to give them the stock should he win against 
McComb. 

Thus, when Garfield borrowed three 
hundred dollars to pay his house-rent, Ames 
entered the amount in his little book as so 
much stock, that was well worth half a mil- 
lion at the time. When the explosion oc- 
curred Ames swore that the money was not 
a loan, but cash paid for stock never deliv- 
ered, the dividends on which would have 
made Garfield comfortable; not a cent of 
which did he receive, nor had it ever been 
intimated to him that he had a right to it. 

It was Ames's oath against Garfield's^ 
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with all the circumstances in Garfield^s fa- 
vor, with the more significant one, that 
while Garfield^s character was unimpeach- 
able, Ames was a confessed briber of Con- 
gressmen, and about as corrupt an old 
man as the Lord permitted to cumber the 
earth. To take the oath of such a man 
against the word of an honest man is simplj 
monstrous, and only shows to what extent 
partisan zeal can carry a people. 

In the De Golyer case Garfield was paid 
a retainer of five thousand dollars — not to 
influence his vote as a Congressman, or his 
power as Chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, for all the appropriations 
had passed before he was paid. Tbe object 
of the influence was in Chicago. 

The De Golyer company of the last- 
named place had employed one Chittenden 
to secure contracts with the Territorial Gov- 
ernment. In making up his bill, Chittenden 
claimed of the company for important ser- 
vices greatly exaggerated, and among those, 
securing the influence of Garfield. This was 
done really through Dick Parsons, who was 
one of the attorneys for the company, and 
promised Garfield one half of his fee if he 
(Garfield) would take charge oi the case dur- 
ing his (Parsons^s) absence. Parsons being 
called home by the sickness of his family. 
Dick did not say what his fee was, and long 
after the whole affair was settled Dick paid 
over the five thousand. 

Considering the rate of charges indulged 
in by eminent lawyers, there is nothing in 
the amount to excite surprise or suspicion. 

Had Garfield been animated in either 
case by corrupt motives, the world would 
never have heard of either case ; and instead 
of being a man in moderate circumstances, 
Garfield has held positions where, as we 
have said, he could have winked himselt 
into millions, as others have done who walk 
among men without the shadow of a taint 
upon their names. 



nominated for its candidate for President 
James A. Garfield of Ohio, a man who has 
long been in public service, long been the 
leader of his party, and who stands to-daj 
the mightiest warrior of them all, the great- 
est Republican member of the Lower House 
of Congress. I know James A. Gurfield bj 
being with him in the Lower House of Con- 
gress for years, and I know there is no Re- 
publican in that party abler than he. I see 
that the newspapers are making charges 
against his character, but, my friends, I can 
not say they are in any wise true. I have 
not read the reply by the Republican press 
to these charges ; if they are true, I do not 
know it. 

I must say to you, my friends, that I had 
hoped the good old Democratic party would 
select a civilian for its standard-bearer in 
this oampdgn, as I think it would have been 
more preferable to me than to have a man 
who is solely a military man. 

The President of the United States should 
be a man who knows all about civil affairs; 
who knows the regulations of the various 
departments; the management of the Judici- 
ary, Legislative, and Executive Departments; 
the Department of State, which deals with 
foreign oouutries ; the Treasury Department 
with the millions of treasure ; with civil ser- 
vice ; and with the great, rapidly growing 
commerce of our land, thereby bringing the 
greatest happiness to our people. I there- 
fore thought the best interests of our people 
demanded a man experienced in civil affairs, 
and when our convention at Cincinnati nom- 
inated a purely military man, I must confess 
to you, my friends, I thought it would have 
been better to have nominated a man with 
some civil experience. 



IX. 

HOK WM. SPRINGER. 

Remaeks of Hon. Wm. Springer, Demo- 
cratic Congressman, at Sullivan, Ind., July 
4, 1880 : 

My friends, the Republican party has 



X. 

HON. R. MILTON SPEER. 

Hon. R. Milton Spkkb, Democratic mem- 
ber of the Forty-third Congress from Penn- 
sylvania, and recent Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee, on his return from 
Cincinnati, addressed a Democratic ratifica- 
tion meeting at Pittsburgh, in the course of 
which he remarked : 

This is my first public utterance since 
the Chicago nomination, and I desire to say 
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right Lere that I served four years in Con- 
gress with General Garfield. I know him 
well, and I honor him for his honesty, his 
integrity, his ability, his breadth of knowl- 
edge, and his upright character. But he 
represents the party of sectionalism, while 
General Hancock represents a united North 
and South. 



ments on his house at Mentor — which may 
cost some three thousand dollars— involve 
the most considerable expenditures his neigh- 
bors are aware of. No, no. With General 
Garfield's political creed I am utterly at va- 
riance; but this does not counsel me to an 
unconsidered assault upon that candidate's 
private honor, — New York World. 



XI. 



HON. HENRY B. PAYNE. 

Hon. Henbt B. Payne, a prominent can- 
didate for the Presidential nomination at 
Cincinnati, in a recently published interview, 



XII. 

HON. A. G. THURMAN AND THE 
"NEW YORK WORLD." 

Hon. a. G. Thttbman, long leader of the 
just after the Chicago Convention, spoke as Ohio Democracy, in the autumn of 1878 
follows : bore this testimony : 

You know General Garfield well enough, Oakes Ames swears that Garfield got ten 

then, to be convinced one way or the other shares, and Garfield swears that he did not 

in regard to his personal probity ? do anything of the kind. There was a good 

It isn't likely (said Mr. Payne, slowly and deal of talk, but no proof against him ; and 

gravely) that I would continue to respect I am compelled to say that Garfield gets out 

and admit to my intercourse any man whom better than any one else, and, on the whole, 

I believed guilty of deliberate dishonor. No, there was not sufficient evidence to fasten 

I have never examined the specific charges corruption at his door. 

against Garfield, nor acquainted myself with Th^^man's opinion appeared in the « New 
his defense against them. From my knowl- ^^^^ ^^^j^ „ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ jg^g 



edge of his character, however, I should be 
decidedly inclined to believe that he was de- 
ceived rather than guilty — that his ignorance 
of business affairs and methods was to blame 



That Democratic journal added its own 
opinion as follows : 

After considering all the testimony, on 



for any error. Nothing in his outward life the whole, we concur in this view of Mr. 
denotes that he has profited by corruption. Garfield's connection with the Credit Mo- 
He lives economioally ; the present improve- bilier. 



PART V. 



THE RELIGIOUS PRESS, 



It is peculiarly gratifying to note the 
strong hold that General Garfield has taken 
of the religions mind of the country. Thai 
he has taken snch hold appears plainly in 
the religions press. Some of the voices are 
found helow. 



I. 

Christian Standard (Cineinnati^ Ohio), June 

12th and 19th. 

We are glad to say, however, that there 
are men who rise above this turmoil, and 
stand in calm poise and grandeur far above 
such methods and such men ; and it is with 
the utmost pleasure that we recognize among 
them, preeminent, J. A. Garfield, to whom 
it was committed to name to the Convention 
one of the principal candidates. His speech 
will stand as a model, apart by itself, as the 
one gem of the occasion. It is no wonder 
that among the spectators there was de- 
veloped a strong sentiment that he himself 
was the man for the hour. At every crisis 
in the Convention his voice is heard, for 
principle, for sobriety, for prudence and 
honor. We regret that we have not the 
space to reproduce his speech here, but we 
shall probably give it hereafter. We think 
it will commend itself to the good sense and 
patriotism of men of all parties. And if ever 
he is named for a great office, we can not ask 
more than that it shall be as fitly done. 



On account, we presume, of our known 
long acquaintance with the candidate of the 
Republican party for the Presidency, and 
the personal friendship existing between us, 
we are already besieged with questions 



touching every rumor put in circulation by 
his political opponents to his injury. Ours 
is not a political paper, and we have nothing 
to say in these columns touching th6 party 
issues between Republicans and Democrats. 
But as touching the character of James A. 
Garfield as an honest man, a Christian gen- 
tleman, an upright, loyal, and faithful citi- 
zen, and a statesman of great ability, of high 
integrity, and of pure morals, we are free to 
say, as the result of a long and intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance, that we have in him, 
and have always had, unbounded confidence 
— a confidence that has never trembled for a 
moment. In a letter received from Bro. 
F. D. Power, for many years our preacher 
in Washington, and who has occasion to 
know him well, he says of General Garfield, 
'^ He is a good, pure man, and we love him." 
Let this suffice. We hope the Democrats 
will give us a candidate equally able and 
worthy, and that the campaign will be con- 
ducted with reference to principles rather 
than persons, and be free from personal 
warfare. 



n. 

The American Christian Beview (Cinein- 
natij Ohio), June 22d. 

General James A. Garfield, recently 
nominated by the Chicago Republican Con- 
vention for the Presidency of the United 
States, is a member of the Church of Christ, 
and has been for about thirty years. He 
will soon be fifty years of age. We are 
glad to record the fact that, besides being a 
statesman of acknowledged ability, his pri- 
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vate life has been pure, and that his Chris- 
tian character is without a stain. If the 
Democratic party shall nominate a man for 
the same exalted position bearing as clean 
a record in morals and sobriety as that of 
Garfield, the nation may well have oaase to 
rejoice. We have known Bro. Garfield per- 
sonally for twenty-five years, and during all 
that time have known him as an humble 
Christian, unpretentious in his profession, 
magnanimous and liberal-hearted, honest, 
faithful, and philanthropic, with a head and 
heart ready to serve in the humblest cause 
of humanity. The last time we were in 
Washington city we found him teaching a 
Bible-class in the Sunday-school of a very 
obscure church. He is one of the biggest- 
hearted Christian men we ever met. We 
have spoken these few words in praise of 
Bro. Garfield as a Christian citizen, and not 
as a politician, because we think our breth- 
ren at large feel pleased that so distinguished 
an honor has been conferred on one of our 
brethren. It does not belong to the charac- 
ter of the " Review " to s^eak of his poli- 
tics or of his political creed. That informa- 
tion must be found in political organs. 



in. 
TTie Christian Union (New York), June 16th. 

The nomination of General Garfield was 
made by the men who did not attend the 
Convention which apparently nominated 
him. He was nominated by the people, not 
by the politicians. His nomination is a new 
attestation of the political value of moral 
qualities. Tiie Republican party has passed 
by the eminent soldier, the eminent financier, 
and the eminent party politician, to take up 
a man who is chiefiy eminent for the Chris- 
tian purity and integrity of his life and 
character. They are without reproach and 
above suspicion, though, of course, not above 
slander ; for the morning after the nomina- 
tion the opposition began its campaign of 
calumny. If Moses were nominated for the 
Presidency, there are papers which would 
bring up the charge that he murdered an 
Egyptian, and ran off with the Egyptian 
women's jewelry. 

What enthusiasm the nomination will 



arouse remains to be seen, but it will at 
least excite no opposition within the Re- 
publican party, and will give measurable 
satisfaction to all its sections. The believers 
in a continuous tenure of office will see in 
General Garfield a representative of their 
cure for the strife of factions. For General 
Garfield not only comes from a district which 
believes in third and fourth terms, but his 
eminence in American politics is due to that 
fSact. The Western Reserve has, in a period 
of half a century, been represented by but 
four men; General Gkurfield has been their 
representative for a period of eighteen years 
— ^from 1862 to the present time. For the 
last two sessions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives he has been the leader of the Re- 
publican party in the House. To call such 
a man a ^^dark horse" is absurd. The 
leader of the House is the natural leader of 
his party when it comes into power, and in 
England is almost always made Prime Min- 
ister as a matter of course. 

The advocates of Civil Service Reform 
must be hard to suit if they are not pleased 
with tiie nomination of a man who has never 
sought an office. When first elected to the 
House of Representatives he was with the 
troops in the field, and did not know that a 
nomination was contemplated until he was 
informed that it was given. When, last fall, 
his name was before the Ohio Legislature as 
a candidate for the United States Senate, in 
competition with several men of no little 
eminence in national politics, his friends 
were urgent that he should go to Columbus 
and take rooms there, to be near the Legis- 
lature at the critical moment. He refused ; 
he never had sought an office, and would not 
begin then ; remained at his farm ; and won 
more votes by his wise independence than he 
could have won by wire-pulling, for he was 
elected without opposition within his party. 
At the Convention which has just nominated 
him, he steadfastly declined to be a candidate, 
and was finally declared the choice of the 
Convention against his protests, and because 
of his genuine and hearty devotion to the 
interests of his party and the promotion of 
its principles. At the same time he is a 
practical politician ; he does not belong to 
the " scratchers " ; he has always acted with 
his party ; he has always been simply a Re- 
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publican — not an ^^ Independent Repub- 
lican,^* nor a '* Young Republican/* nor a 
"Stalwart Republican,*' nor a "Bloody 
Shirt Republican.** He possesses the politi- 
cal purity and integrity which President 
Hayes possesses, and a skill in managing men 
which President Hayes lacks. Both qualities 
were strikingly manifested in the Conven- 
tion which he did so much to harmonize 
and which finally nominated liim. 

The believers in paper money, if there 
are any such left in the Republican party, 
are the only ones likely to be dissatisfied. 
General Garfield has been always and con- 
sistently a hard-money man. In the time 
when Ohio was most doubtful on this point, 
he never wavered. His record in this respect 
is like that of President Hayes. 

General Garfield is an earnest Christian 
man ; a member of the Disciples, or Camp- 
bellites, a denomination very numerous in 
the West and Southwest ; has never been 
ashamed of his faith; has often preached, 
though he has never been professionally a 
preacher; and has always carried his re- 
ligious principles into his political life. He 
has the respect of those who most widely 
differ from him in political views ; and the 
spontaneous meeting held in the House of 
Representatives by its members, to send him 
their congratulations on his nomination, was 
equally creditable to him and to the moral 
sense of the House. 

The nomination of such a man is a re- 
buke to the croakers, and a testimony to the 
political power of moral sentiment in the 
American community. For twenty years 
the dominant political party has taken up 
and presented for the suffrages of the Amer- 
ican people men whose first element of 
strength lay in their acknowledged moral 
worth. Abraham Lincoln, U. S. Grant, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, and James A. Garfield, 
whatever may be thought of their political 
principles and their political abilities, repre- 
sent the highest moral elements and convic- 
tions of the community as applied to public 
questions. In character they compare favor- 
ably with the foremost statesmen of foreign 
countries, and with the foremost statesmen 
of our own earlier national life. 



IV. 

The Methodist (New York), June 19tk 

The nomination of General Garfield by 
the Republicans suggests many useful reflec- 
tions. It is, of course, a satisfaction to all 
Republicans that they can unite next No- 
vember ; and our present impression is that 
the union will embrace all or nearly all tbe 
Independent or Liberal Republicans. ¥e 
shall probably take no part in the discoa- 
sions ; and we make haste to say that efforta 
to prove General Garfield a corrupt man 
can not, in our Judgment, succeed. Perhaps 
the excellent use of certain stories about him 
—which, we do not believe — may be to ex- 
clude mud-throwing from the canvass. If 
the Democrats make a good nomination, aa 
good a one as this in personal character, 
both sides may perceive the foUy of laying 
stress upon doubtful circumstances in livea 
characterized by uprightness and fidelity to 
public duty. 

Cue of the best uses of this nominatioa 
may be to call out a strong Democratic nom- 
ination. It would certainly be vastly useful 
to have candidates on both sides whose pu- 
rity and probity were not questioned. Wo 
should like to feel that, whatever political 
dangers might arise from the election of 
either, the White House would continue to 
shelter a model Christian home, and that 
the American people had with substantial 
unity, by the choice of their candidates, ap- 
proved decency and honor in public life. 

It is a great lesson, a mighty encour- 
agement, that, once more, a poor boy ap- 
proaches the highest office in the land; that 
one half of our people have selected for the 
chief place a man whose success is the fruit 
of his own character and deeds. We would 
not disfranchise the sons of the wealthy, 
nor disparage those who have inherited hon- 
ored names, but it is nevertheless a glory of 
our country that it has Lincolns and Gar- 
fields ; and the poor do well to r^oice in tlie 
success of the rail-splitters and canal-boys. 

We hope that the majority of our read- 
ers agree with us that it is better not to 
have raised the third-term issue, better not 
to have selected any candidate for whom the 
primary and secondary conventions had been 
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»x*ganized, and in some cases excessively 
c&anaged ; better that Presidential lightning 
liould strike a man who had not been 
;vorked for and organized for. This result 
s calculated to weaken the confidence and 
3alsy the energy of the too active " political 
svorker," whose power many of us have 
2ome to dread. We admit the necessity of 
Drganization : what we deprecate is organi- 
zation for personal ends. When the great 
parties should pass into the hands of the 
managers, the power of the p€iople would be 
greatly decreased, if not hopelessly lost. 

We are not disposed to lament that this 
nomination renders it probable that the 
White House will cease to be a Methodist 
home. It has been ours for twelve years, 
and even the largest denomination ought 
cheerfully to take turns in this relation to 
the country. We have hope that a Chris- 
tian family will inhabit the Presidential 
Mansion after next March ; and we should be 
unreasonable if we felt grieved that the suc- 
cessor of Presidents Grant and Hayes is 
likely, in any case, to belong to another 
communion. General Garfield may not be 
elected, though the chances seem to be in 
his favor ; but we do not expect the Demo- 
crats to nominate a Methodist; and the Meth- 
odists of both parties — and in the whole 
Union we are about equally divided between 
the parties — will zealously support good can- 
didates without regard to their church affili- 
ations. We do not believe that a hundred 
Kethodist votes could be changed by this 
question ; and we take great satisfaction in 
the fact that, as a denomination, we can 
make this boast. We wish it could be said 
of every denomination of Christians in the 
land. In taking a candidate from one of 
the small denominations, the Republican 
party asserts its belief that a truly catholic 
spirit pervades its ranks, and pays the high- 
est compliment to the great religious bodies 
from whom it lias not taken its candidates. 



V. 



The Evangelist (New Tori), June 17th, 

The great Convention at Chicago, to 
which the politicians have been looking for- 
ward with much eagerness for months past. 



has come and gone, leaving many surprises 
behind it. Like some preceding Conven- 
tions, it has confounded the calculations of 
the' wisest political seers, who have found 
all their prophecies falsified, their sagacity 
proved to be folly, and their towering am- 
bitions brought to naught. In some respects 
the result has been not unlike that in the 
same city twenty years ago, when the nom- 
ination of Mr. Seward was defeated, and 
Abraham Lincoln for the first time appeared 
as a striking figure in American politics. 
Now, as then, the aspiring hopes of those 
who stood foremost — and, as they thought, 
almost alone— in the race are disappointed; 
and in place of the expectant ^^ heirs to the 
succession,^' one comes to the front who, 
like Lincoln, is a stalwart ^^son of the for- 
est," whom the leaders had left quite out of 
their calculations. 

Of course the eyes of the country are at 
once turned upon the new candidate, and a 
million voices ask: Who and what is he? 
In this case it can not be pretended that he 
is *^ a dark horse," in the sense that he was 
before quite unknown. On the contrary, 
few of our public men have been more 
prominently before the country from the 
time that he entered the army at the be- 
ginning of the war, through his military ca- 
reer, and his long service in Congress, till 
the hour of his nomination at Chicago. For 
seventeen years he has been a member of 
the House of Representatives, in a position 
where a man very soon finds his level ; where 
the strong naturally come to the front, 
while the weak as naturally fall to the rear. 
Such a position is one to expose a man's 
weakness and incapacity, if it does not show 
his ability and his character. What record 
he has made for himself in this position is a 
part of the history of the country. 

But we do not propose to speak of Gen- 
eral Garfield as the public know him, but as 
we know him, giving our own personal im- 
pressions for what they are worth. While 
"The Evangelist " takes no part in political 
contests, yet it is not indiflferent to the char- 
acter of our public men, and feels it to be a 
duty to contribute, as far as possible, to the 
information of its readers in regard to those 
for whom their votes are asked. With Gen- 
eral Garfield we have had a personal ac- 
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qoaintanoe for many years. He is a gradu- 
ate of our alma mater^ and we have met 
him at commencements, as well as in Wash- 
ington. Not long ago he told ns, very 
simply and modestly, the story of his early 
life, of his struggles to get an education; 
how, after studying in Ohjo, he decided to 
come to an Eastern college, and wrote to 
seyeral presidents to ask for information; 
and how the kind letter he received from 
Dr. Hopkins decided Mm to go to Williams 
College. It was a happy choice. Entering 
the junior class, he was there but two years, 
but during that time he had the invaluable 
instruction of that eminent teacher; and 
probably there is no man living for whom 
he feels more sincere veneration — a feeling 
of mingled respect and affection — than his 
old teacher, so honored and beloved. Presi- 
dent Mark Hopkins. 

In college he was one of the foremost. 
We have seen it stated in some paper that 
the richer students looked down upon him 
because of Ms poverty. But this we must be- 
lieve to be a pure invention. At any rate, if 
a few smiled at the rough figure and coarse 
garments of the uncouth Westerner, he soon 
inspired a different feeling. There is no 
purer democracy in the world than in an 
American college — no place where young 
men who are ^' stuck up,*' as the phrase is, 
elated by their wealth or social position, are 
sooner "taken down." Money counts for 
little when brought in comparison, or in 
contrast, with personal qualities. The 
things which college students respect most 
are muscle and brains, physical strength 
and intellectual capacity. Garfield had 
both. He could hold his own anywhere— 
on the ball-ground, or in a rough-and-tum- 
ble, as well as in the class-room. If any- 
body affected to "look down" upon him, 
the supercilious youth would soon be taught 
to " look up " from his own position lying 
flat on his back. But he commanded re- 
spect not only by his strength and courage, 
but by his standing in his class. He was a 
good scholar, and especially a good debater ; 
and when to these qualities it is added that 
he was also a devout Christian, it may well 
be supposed that his personal influence was 
excellent. The deference which college 
boys feel for physical prowess gives to 
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those who possess this only an evil mit 
dancy. There is no more dangerous maa 
such an institution than a great, 
fellow, who, with his strength of linb^ 
vulgar and profiAne — a coarse^ sweimi 
swaggering bully. Such a man soi 
demoralizes a whole college. Bat when 
comes among young men, a giant in 
yet pure in heart and clean of tongoe, 
physical qualities give a prodi^^oos in< 
tum to his religious influence. 

Graduating in 1856, the young si 
returned to OMo to engage in teacluog; 
occasionally in preaching, for the fanulj 
longed to the sect of Disdples, or 
bellites, which requires no ordinatioB, 
no course of theological study; andu 
had special "gifts" for speaking in 
he " exercised his gifts" in the gatheringi 
his brethren. It was at this time thai li' 
married a lady who, though extreme! 
est and retiring, is well known to be h| 
educated, and full of the best womol! 
sense as well as womanly feeling. She 
had a great influence over his subsequent Or 
reer ; and it is to the honor of the man M 
he ascribes much of his success to bis wi& 
From these peaceful domestic scenes ioi 
this quiet life, he was called by the break* 
ing out of the war. The moment the com* 
try was in danger, and had need of her em, 
he entered the field, and rose to distinctioo. 
To this portion of his career we have 
need to refer, as the chroniclers will recount 
it in the fullest details. We shall never ^ 
get an evening which he spent with us at W 
lard^s in Washington, at the close of the war, 
when he gave us a long and intensely inter- 
esting account of the battle of Cbicb- 
manga, in which he had taken part. The 
description was so minute and so vivid, that 
it has remained in our memory, leaving an 
impression more distinct than we have of 
any other battle of the war. He was the 
Chief of Staff of General Rosecrans, and 
when the army was defeated, and retiring 
in hot haste from the field, he heard the 
sound of cannon in the distance, which told 
him that General Thomas, who commanded 
the left, was still fighting to save the for- 
tunes of the day ; and, turning his horse, be 
rode straight to that part of the field, think 
ing perhaps, like Napoleon at Marengo, tba 
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cigh one battle was lost, there was 
to gain another/' and remained with 
great commander till liis stubborn re- 
ce saved the armj. 

n.ce the war General Garfield's place 
»een in Congress, where he has been 
and known of all who have visited 
ington. There he has gradually risen 
3 position of the leader of his party in 
ouse of Representatives, not by pushing 
abition, but by the natural ascendancy 
ded to superior ability. Ko man could 
land such a position, and hold it, with- 
Edents of a high order, the possession of 
b is now conceded to him by all — ^not on- 
>se of his own, but of the opposite party, 
ut no degree of success has ever changed 
lan. He has always been the same— 
e in character and modest in manner, 
^h with the consciousness of strength 
!i comes with long experience of his 
r, yet with an utter absence of arro- 
> and pretension. Ue is preeminently 
1 of the people. Born in a very humble 
, among the poor, all his sympathies 
ith them. He has no more pride than 
In had. Indeed, there are many points 
semblance in the characters, as well as 
) careers, of the two men. 
Qd now, if we were to sum np in one 
the impression which he makes upon 
would be that of his thorough manli- 
He is every inch a man. There is 
ibing manly in his very physique. Tall 
rson, broad-chested and strong-limbed, 
s the figure of an athlete. His head is 



large, and the expression of his face one 
of mingled intelligence and kindliness. He 
has an open countenance — one in which 
we can detect no lines of craft and cunning, 
but which shows a frank and open nature, 
that scorns guile and trickery and deceit. 
If there be anytl^ing in physiognomy — ^if we 
can read the mind in the face—we should 
say. This is a true, brave, honest man, who 
would serve his country in any station, legis- 
lative or executive, with the same manly 
conrage which he showed in the field. 

But there is more in his countenance even 
than intelligence and simplicity of character. 
There is another thing which goes with true 
manliness — ^great sweetness and gentleness, 
something which shows under a frame of 
iron a heart, which we do not always find 
united with sterner qualities. It is a face, in 
short, which indicates one who is brave as a 
lion and gentle as a woman. Such is the 
hero of the hour. 'We repeat, he is " every 
inch a man " — ^big-brained, big-breasted, and 
big-hearted — a man to love as a companion, 
and to follow as a leader. 

Such is he who, in the full vigor of his 
manhood— he is not yet fifty — is nominated 
for President of the United States. Should 
he be elected to that office, we are sure that 
he would carry into his new position the 
same qualities which he has shown hitherto, 
and that as the head of the Government he 
would pursue the same straightforward 
course, and maintain the manly simplicity 
and integrity of the early days of the Re- 
public. 



PART VI. 



CHARGES AGAINST GENERAL GARFIELD 
STATED AND EXAMINED. 



To JAxn A. OABnxLD. 

Thon, Tvho dld^t ride on Chlckamaiiga*8 day 
All solitary down the fiery line, 
And saw the ranks of battle rusty shine, 
Where grand old Thomas held them from dismay, 
Kegret not now, while meaner pageants pl%y 
Their brief campaigns against the best of men ! 
For those spent balls of scandal pass their way. 
And thou shalt see the victory again, 
Modest and faithful, though these broken lines 
Of party reel, and thine own honor bleeds. 
That mole is blind which Garfield undermines, 
That dart falls short which hired malice speeds. 
That man will stay whose place the State assigns, 
And whose high mind a mighty people needs. 

G, A. Townsend, 

Thbee differeDt charges ofifecting the in- 
tegrity and honor of General Garfield are 
made by personal enemies and the baser sort 
of political opponents, viz., Oredit Mobilier, 
Increase of Salaries, and the De Golyer 
Pavement. It is proposed to inquire con- 
cerning the merits of these matters. 



I. 

THE CREDIT MOBILIER COMPANY. 

This charge originated in 1872-'78, and, 
had it never been made, it is safe to say 
that little, if anything, wonld have been 
lieard of the others. Although at one time 
drawing a considerable share of public at- 
tention, it had nearly passed out of the pub- 
lic mind. In the first place, men who care- 
fully looked into the matter saw that Gen- 
eral Garfield was in no way compromised ; 
in the second place, another and larger class 



of men dismissed the charge on account 
the great and growing confidence in 
man ; and, in the third place, most oi 
dropped it because it no longer prodaced 
appreciable effect. But, naturally, the 
cago' nomination has once more broi 
Credit Mobilier forward, so that it 
necessary to give here a full history of 
matter. I shaU begin my exposition at the 
very heginning. 

Three Acts of Congress created the Uniot 
Pacific Railroad Company, and endowed k 
with its franchises and responsibilities, Ti^ 
the Acts of July 1, 1862, July 2, 1864, sni 
July 8, 1866. These Acts need not be aur 
lyzed one by one ; suffice it to say that, col- 
lectively, they clothed the Company vitk 
power to build a railroad and telegraph !ifli| 
Omaha, Nebraska, to the western boondiij 
of Nevada Territory, said railroad to fdm 
a part of the line connecting the Missouri 
and Sacramento Rivers. To enable the C(Hb- 
pany to execute this purpose, Congress gave 
it a magnificent endowment : 1. A strip d 
land, four hundred feet wide, through tbft 
public domwn ; 2. The right of eminent do- 
main to appropriate private lands for depots, 
etc., where necessary, 8. The free gift of 
about twelve million acres of United States 
lands; 4. A loan of United States bonds 
to the amount of $27,218,000, payable ia 
thirty years, with interest at six per cent 
per annum. The statute of 1862 made this 
bond-loan a first mortgage upon all the 
Company's property ; hut the statute of 1864 
accepted a second mortgage in lieu of tho 
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.t. Under these statutes the road was ceeding would not answer. The following 
dt. Let the reader note carefully the was therefore done : 
368 1862, 1864, and 1866. Besides, it Tlie 16tli of August, 1867, Oakes'Ames, 
3uld be said that the last Act simply fixed a member of Congress from Massachusetts, 
3 eastern terminus at Omaha, the original made a contract with the Union Pacific 
Brter having left that point practically Company, whereby he was to build six hun- 
detormined. The provisions of law, by dred and sixty-seven miles of road at a 
3ioh the rights of the Government were to scale of prices that amounted in the aggre- 
secnred, need not be stated further than gate to $47,925,000. Soon after he trans- 
quote this paragraph from the report of ferred this great contract to other hands ; 
e Wilson Investigating Committee, made not, however, to the hands of the Credit 
• the House of Representatives in 1873 : Mobilier as such, but to the hands of seven 

men, who were called Trustees. They were 

The United States was not a mere creditor, ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^^ .^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

rnmng a sum of money upon mortgage. The ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^.^ ^^^y.^^ Company as 

Jlroad corporation was not a mere contractor, i. ,i . . xi. • ti 

^ , , , *^ . , -n J, ^ ^ J X1-. should give to the seven irrevocable prox- 

•nnd to furnish a specified structure and nothing . ^ ^^ ,i tt . -n *^ t> -i ^ . , 

mre. The law created a body politic and cor- f *\^^^^ ^Pf'*^^^ ^^^^ Railroad stock 

wate, bound, as a trustee, so to manage this *^^* ^^^^ '"^«^* ** ^^^ time hold. Octo- 

eat public franchise and endowment that not ^^^ ^'^ 1®^^' * ^"P^« contract was exe- 

fy the security for the great debt due the Unit- ^uted between Ames, the seven trustees. 

States should not be impaired, but so that and the Credit Mobilier Company. Ames 

»e should be ample resources to perform its made over the contract. The Trustees re- . 

ikt public duties in time of commercial disos- oeived the contract, were to execute it, and 

and in time of war. (Page 8.) were to hold the profits, if any, in trust for 

those Credit Mobilier stockholders who are 

IXovember 1, 1859, the State of Penn- described above. The Credit Mobilier Com - 
vania chartered the Pennsylvania Fiscal pany, as such, was to advance money with 
?ency, authorizing it to buy and sell secu- which to begin the work, and was to receive 
i«s, and to loan money to railroads and on such advances, in interest and oommis- 
fc^er improvement companies. March 8, sion, nine and a half per cent. ; said nme and 
64, T. C. Durant, Vice-President of the a half per cent, to be distributed as divi- 
:iion Pacific Company, bought this Agency dends, of course, to the stockholders of the 
ir the purpose of making it a construction corporation. All this was agreed to in Octo- 
►rnpany to build the Union Pacific Railroad, ber, 1867, in consequence of a perfect under- 
lie 26th of the same month, its name was standing existing at the time the Ames con- 
banged by law to the "Credit Mobilier of tract was made. What is more, the seven 
tnerica." Originally, the capital stock Trustees were principal stockholders, and 
«s $2,500,000; but in 1867 it was in- most of them directors, both of the Railroad 
•eased to $3,750,000. This corporation and the Credit Mobilier Companies. As di- 
•as perfectly legitimate ; Durant had a per- rectors of the railroad they could not con- 
ict right to buy it and to use it for building tract with themselves as directors of the 
ae road ; and the road had a perfect right Mobilier, as trustees, or in any other capaci- 
:> contract with it. At the same time, it is ty, to build the road; and this is why the 
lear that the Fiscal Agency was bought for contract was made witii Ames, who was not 
n improper purpose, as the following his- a director in either 'corporation. The mat- 
ory will show. ter then stood thus : 

If the Credit Mobilier Company were to The seven made the contract with Ames ; 

e used for constructing the road, the natu- the same seven as trustees received the as- 

al and straightforward way of proceeding signment of the contract from Ames ; and as 

rould have been for the railroad company stockholders of the Credit Mobilier Com- 

) contract with the Credit Mobilier direct pany they were to receive, in company with 

ut there were certain reasons why this such of their fellow stockholders in the 

mple and easily understood way of pro- Mobilier as should bo admitted to the ring, 
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the profits of tho contract. Farther, thef 
agreed to admit to this divisiou of the 
profits od\j those Uobilter stockholders 
who should deliver to the even irreTocable 
proxies to vote the stock of the Unioii Po- 
dfic road held b; them. This woold con- 
tinne to the Tmstees, what the? nonr had, 
nnlimiled control ol the Union Pacific road. 
The object ot the seven was twofold : first, 
to secnre themselves ogainst personal re- 
sponsibility ; and, second to get the profits 
likelj to accrue. Kor did the seven propose 
" to let into " the ring more of the Uohilier 
stock tljau was necessary to accomplish their 
purpose. The fewer tho shares among which 
the Ames profits were divided, the larger 
the sum that would tall to each share. A 
bashel of salt will be thicker piled on a 
writing-table than spread over the floor. 
Accordingly, from ibis time on there were 
two khtds of Credit Hobilier stock, that 
which wu, and that which ieat not, in the 
railroad ring. The first conld well be worth 
six hundred or eight haudred per cent., while 
the other was onlj worth par. These are 
tbe objectionable featnres of tbis series of 
transactions: 1. These railroad stockhold- 
ers and directors were virtnallj contracting 
with themselves; 2. The price that they 
agreed to pay themselves was exorbitant 
The fraud was threefold: 1. Upon certain 
stockholders of the Credit Ifobilier Com- 
pany; 2. Upon tlie Union Pacific Bailroad 
property; 0. Upon the Goveromentofthe 
United States. This was the bc^nning. 
Things went on swimmingly for a time. Tbe 
road was bnilt, and millions of profits were 
divided according to the agreement Bnt by 
and by fierce qnarrels broke out among the 
members of the ring, and one of the quarrels 
brought all the foregoing history, and much 
more, to the surfooe. It is clear that, after 
October IB, 1867, the date of tbe triple con- 
tract, no member of Congress who fntly nn- 
derstood tlie matter conld buy Credit Mo- 
bilier stock of Mr. Ames or his accomplices 
without becoming a party to this threefold 
fraud ; nor could he nnderstandingly negoti- 
ate for such stock without dislionor. For 
any man after that time to bny the stock 
nnderstandingly would be bad enough ; for a 
member of Congress it would be nttorly In- 
excusable. Bnt a member of Congress might 



nevertheless buy snch stock innocentif,v 
innocently negotiate for it; fortheringvm 
very careful to conceal from the publie A 
their iuMde transactions. As any 
see, the triple contract oould not bear tti 
light of day. We move on now to 1811 

In tbe Presidentia] campaign of that jm, 
it was asaerted in the newspi^n tlrt i 
nnmber of Bepresentatives and Senston U 
bought Credit Mobilisr stock of Amct, ft 
was sud that evidence of this tact bad h 
elicited in a suit pending nt Philadelptiii! 
twoen H. 8. McComb and Oakea Adk 
The testimony got into the newspapen^f 
in fragments ; and tbe public knowledge 
the transactions of tbe Union PaciBc Cte 
pany and the Credit Mobilier Compuj n 
so meager that nobody conld form 
gent opinion in the premises. Butonel 
the public understood perfectly — the 
of bribery was made against these 
men. This charge most or all of tbem I 
ened to deny. In the list of those lUepll!; 
to have been oorrupted by Ames ^ipatnlki; 
the name of James A. Garfield. Itebimivr 
to Washington the I3th or 14th of Septa- 
her, 1872, from Montana, General GarMJ 
saw the charge in the newspapers. 
mediately authorized the pnblicatJcm of tti 
following BtatemoDt, which appeared in til 
Cincinnati " Gazette " a day or two Ist«f : 

General Gsrfidd, wbo has just omied )» 
from the Indian coontiy, has to4>y b*d the W 
opportunity of sedug the charges c 
name with receiving shores of the Credit UotiSK 
from Onkes Ames. Ho suttiorized the slstcnal 
that ho never Bubacribed for a single ehjmdfc 
stock, and that be never receive ci 
of it. When tho company was Drat fonrf 
Occi^ Fnnds Train, then lujtive In it, 
Washington and exUblted a list of sabseribeit- 
of leading capitalists and some members of 0*- 
greas — to the stock of tbo company. Tie ■ 
ecrlption was described as a popular one oli 
thousand dollars each. Train urged General G■^ I 
field to subscribe on two occasIonB, and esi^ 1^ I 
hedoclined. Subsequently, he was again mfdwi I 
that the list was nearly oompletcd, bat tint * 
obanoe remiuned for liim to Eul>Bcribe, whes 1» 
again declined ; and to this day he lias not nl^ ! 
scribed for or received any share of stock or ba' 
of tho company. 

Here matters rested until the opening c' 
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le ensuing session of Congress. The first 
ay of the session the members of the House 
gainst whom the charge had been made de- 
landed a committee of investigation. The 
Louse at once adopted the following pream- 
»le and resolutions : 

Whereas, Accusations have been made in the 
)Qblic press, founded on alleged letters of Oakes 
Lmes, a representative from Massachusetts, and 
ipon the alleged affidavits of Ilenry S. McComb, 
I citizen of Wilmington, in the State of Delaware, 
JO the effect that members of this House were 
mbed by Oakes Ames to perform, certain legis- 
lative acta for the benefit of the Union Pacific 
ELailroad Ck)mpaD7, by presents of stock in the 
Credit Mobilier of America, or by presents of a 
valuable character derived therefrom ; therefore, 

Resolved^ That a special committee of five 
members be appointed by the Speaker pro tempore, 
whose duty it shall be to investigate whether any 
member of this House was bribed by Oakes Ames, 
or any other person or corporation, in any matter 
toQchiug his legislative duty. 

Resolved, further. That the committee have 
the right to employ a stenographer, and that they 
be empowered to send for persons and papers. 

And the Speaker pro tern., Mr. Oox, ap- 
pointed Messrs. Poland of Vermont, Banks 
of Massachusetts, McOrary of Iowa, NTiblack 
of Indiana, and Merrick of Maryland, said 
committee. December 22, 18T2, the inquiry 
began. February 18th following, Judge 
Poland, the Chairman, made the report to 
the House. The Committee reported that 
there had been transactions concerning stock 
between Oakes Ames and several members 
of the House, one of whom was Mr. Garfield. 
They set down the findings in each case 
under the member^s name, and then went on 
to exonerate them one and all of bribery or 
corruption. On this point they speak expli- 
citly in these passages : 

In his negotiations with these members of 
Congress, Mr. Ames made no suggestion that he 
desired to secure their favorable influence in Gon- 
sfess in favor of the Railroad Company, and when- 
ever the question was raised as to whether the 
ownership of this stock would in any way inter- 
ere with or embarrass them in their action as 
members of Congress, he assured them that it 
'ould not. 

The Committee, therefore, do not find as to 
le members of the present House above named, 



that they were aware of the object of Mr. Ames, 
or that they had any other purpose in taking this 
stock tbau to make a profitable iuvestmcnt. . . . 
The Committee have not been able to find 
that any of these members of Congress have been 
aifected in their official action iu consequence of 
their interest in Credit Mobilier stock. ("Poland 
Report," p. viii.) 

Ko exoneration of the original charge 
could be more emphatio than this. It in- 
cluded Mr. Garfield as well as the other mem- 
bers of the House said to be implicated. Let 
this point be distinctly noticed: Mr. Gar- 
field was fully exonerated of having known 
what Ameses intentions were ; of having had 
any other purpose in buying the stock than 
to make a good investment; of having been 
infiuenoed as a legislator thereby; or of hav- 
ing " supposed he was guilty of any impro- 
priety, or even indelicacy, in becoming a 
purchaser of the stock." As to Ames, the 
Committee found that '^ he sold to several 
members of Congress stock of the Credit 
Mobilier Company at par, when it was worth 
double that amount or more, with the pur- 
pose and intent thereby to influence their 
votes and decisions upon matters to come 
before Congress." They then recommended 
his being expelled from the House. But the 
Committee distinctly held that the others 
were not sharers of Ames's guilt, because 
they were ignorant of his purposes, did not 
know the value of the stock, and bought 
it as an ordinary investment. As to the na- 
ture of the transaction between Ames and 
Garfield, the Committee found that : 

He agreed with Mr. Ames to take ten shares 
of Credit Mobilier stock, but did not pay for the 
same. Mr. Ames received the eighty per cent, divi- 
dend in bonds and sold them for ninety-seven per 
cent., and also received the sixty per cent, cash 
dividend, which together paid the price of the stock 
and interest, and left a balance of three hundred 
and twenty-nine dollars. This sum was paid over 
to Mr. Garfield by a check on the Scrgeant-at-Arms, 
and Mr. Garfield then understood this sum was the 
balance of dividends after paying for the stock. 
Mr. Ames received all the subsequent dividends, 
and the Committee do not find that, since the pay- 
ment of the three hundred and twenty-nine dol- 
lars, there has been any communication between 
Mr. Ames and Mr. Garfield on the subject until 
this investigation began. (Page vii.) 
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This is the finding of the Committee, pro- 
fessedly based on the testimony before them. 
As a finding it is worth no more than tlie 
testimony on which it rests. Much of that 
testimony was not printed when the report 
was submitted to the House, but it has now 
been seven years before the public, and the 
public can judge of it as well as the Commit- 
tee. It is proposed here to analyze it, but 
first to offer some general remarks. (By the 
way, the " Poland Report " was never adopt- 
ed by the House of Representatives.) 

1. What is called the public mind of the 
United States was in a peculiar state in the 
winter of 1872-'73. Party feeling ran high. 
The Republican party, then twelve years in 
the possession of the Government, over- 
whelming in strength, contiuned many ele- 
ments of contention and bitterness within 
itself. Then that was the period of '^In- 
dependent" journalism. Newspaper criti- 
cisms of public measures and private charac- 
ter were especially slashing and trenchant. 
The amazing developments that were made 
concerning the building of the Union Pacific 
Railroad seemed to point to a corruption 
that had not been dreamt of, and they scan- 
dalized the nation. Men feared that these 
developments were but harbingers of others 
to come. In fact, public opinion was disor- 
ganized ; the bottom fell out of the public 
mind. The wildest rumors produced the 
deepest impression. The truth is, the pub- 
lic was in no condition to make up its mind 
calmly upon the results of any public inves- 
tigation, even if said investigation had been 
properly conducted, as this one, it must be 
said, was not. The investigation had not 
proceeded far until the doors of the Commit- 
tee room were thrown open ; and in poured 
a multitude of excited spectators and news- 
paper men, the most of whom were more 
intent upon spreading sensational reports 
than doing justice. The Committee them- 
selves were affected by the prevailing influ- 
ences. The inquiry was in no sense judi- 
cial. 

2. As respects our inquiry, the report 
contains the testimony of but two men, 
Ames and Garfield. In many points they 
agree, in some they disagree. But it should 
be remembered that Ames was the principal 
agent in bringing about the triple contract 



of October, 1867. He had been the prime 
mover in making the arrangement wherebj 
the Union Pacific Railroad was defrauded, 
Credit Mobilier stockholdens wronged, and 
the Government lien on tho Union Padfie 
Railroad greatly reduced in value. Be- 
sides, he had tried to influence the ofiScial 
action of Representatives and Senators by 
selling to some, and offering to sell to others, 
stock for one half its value. In his own 
words, he had put it '^ where it would do 
most good." What is more, his right to tb 
very stock that he said he had sold was 
questioned. Ames said that he had sddtlie 
stock to the persons named. McCombsaid 
it properly belonged to him, and broiigbt 
a suit to recover it. Bat Durant told sn- 
other story, saying that this stock properly 
belonged neither to Ames nor McComb, but 
to the Company itself; and he said ontk 
stand that he had a summons for Ames in 
his pocket, and should serve it when he 
caught Ames in New York. These points 
are clear : At the tune of the investigation 
Ames had the stock in his possession; he 
said it properly belonged to Garfield and 
the others ; he was defending a suit against 
McComb to retain it; and by his own testi- 
mony he had himself received the migor part 
of the dividends on it. Such is the record 
of Ames in Union Pacific Railroad mat- 
ters. So far as this is a conflict of testimony 
(not speaking of the conflicts in Ames's own 
testimony), it is between Ames and Garfield; 
the latter a man of singular probity np to this 
transaction, who had all his life inspired aU 
fair men with an unreserved conviction of 
his sincerity and truth, and who since has 
continued to make the same impression. 
Every one must see that Ames went into 
the investigation hampered and embarrassed 
by his own transactions ; that, in a sense, he 
was in a false position ; while Garfield went 
into it wholly uncompromised. True, it 
will be said he was compromised by his 
own guilt in the transaction, if guilty; hat 
that is the very fact in controversy, and 
can not be brought forward to impeach him 
in the beginning. To do that would be pro- 
ceeding in a circle ; it would be ruling ont a 
man's testimony before it was given hy 
assuming that it was false. Once more: 
Ames's testimony, as we shall soon see, was 
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~ singnlarlj oonfased, wavering, and conflict- 
ing; while Garfield^s was straightforward, 
frank, and consistent. It is nnfortnnate 
that those who helieve Mr. Garfield honght 
this stock, or affect to helieve it, do not rest 
their helief npon the testimony as now hefore 
the world, hut upon the impressions made 
ia the excited winter of 1872-'78. Nor must 
it he forgotten that Ames's testimony was 
then given oat in drihlets through a period 
of several weeks. By the time a second 
batch appeared the public had forgotten 
what the terms of the first hatch were. In 
fact, the public never saw the testimony in a 
body, and never had an opportunity to com- 
pare Ames's different stories. It was indeed 
published in the *^ Poland Report," and the 
material portions of it in Garfield's pam- 

• phlet; but not one man in a thousand ever 
saw either of these documents. If men could 
be freed from their old impressions, and 
be brought to examine the testimony afresh, 
there would be no difficulty — ^if there be any 
— save in the cases of those who wish to 
make difficulty. If a jury of Englishmen or 
Germans who never had heard of the case 
could have all the testimony spread before 
them, if they could be made to imow what 
Ames was and Garfield is, they could not 
fail to find with Garfield when he and Ames 
are in conflict, just as the great majority of 
fair-minded Americans have done. 

We shall now hear what Mr. Ames said, 
and afterward what Mr. Garfield. All the 
quotations are from the *^ Poland Report." 
December 17, 1872, Ames testified concern- 
ing his alleged dealings with members of 
Congress. In his direct testimony he said 
concerning Garfield : 

I agreed to get ten shares of stock for him, 
and hold it until he could pay for it. He never 
did pay for it or receive it. (Page 21.) 

* 

This is his cross-examination in full (p. 
28): 

Q, In reference to Mr. Garfield you say that 
you agreed to get ten shares for him, and to hold 
them till he could pay for them, and that he 
never did pay for them nor receive them ? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. He never paid any money on that stock 
nor received any money from it ? A, Not on ac- 
count of it. 

Q. He received no dividends ? A, No, sir; I 
12 



think not. He says he did not. My own recol- 
lection is not very clear. 

Q. So that, as you understand, Mr. Garfield 
never parted with any money, nor received any 
money, on that transaction ? A. No, sir. He had 
some money from me once, some three or four 
hundred dollars, and called it a loan. He says 
that that is all he ever received from me, and 
that he considered it a loan. He never took his 
stock, and never paid for it. 

Q. Did you understand it so ? A, Yes ; I am 
willing to so understand it. I do not recollect 
paying him any dividend, and have forgotten that 
I paid him any money. (Page 28.) 

The next day he testified that : 

Messrs. Eelley and Garfield never paid for 
their stock and never received their dividends. 
(Page 40.) 

ITothing further appears until January 

22, 1873, when Ames testified as follows: 

• • 

Q, In regard to Mr. Garfield, state to the Com- 
mittee the details of the transactions between you 
and him in reference to Credit Mobilier stock. A, 
I got for Mr. Garfield ten shares of the Credit 
Mobilier stock, for which he paid par and interest. 

Q. When did you agree with him for that ? A. 
That agreement was in December, 1867, or Janu- 
ary, 1868 ; about that time ; about the time I had 
these conversations with all of them ; it was all 
about the same time. 

Q. State what grew out of it ? Q, Mr. Gar- 
field did not pay me any money. I sold the bonds 
belonging to his $1,000 of stock at 97, making 
$776. In June I received a dividend in cash on his 
stock of $600, which left a balance due him of $829, 
which I paid him. This is all the transaction be- 
tween us. I did not deliver him any stock before 
or since. That is the only transaction, and the 
only thing. (Page 295.) 

Being asked how the $829 was paid, 
Ames said : 

Paid in money, I believe. 

These further questions and answers 
should also be inserted : 

Q. Did you make a statement of this to Mr. 
Garfield ? A. 1 presume so ; I think I did with 
all of them ; that is my impression. 

Q, When you paid him this $329, did you un- 
derstand it was the balance of his dividend, after 
paying for his stock. A, I supposed so; I do 
not know what else he could suppose. 

Q. You did not deliver the certificate of stock 
to him ? A, No, sir ; he said Nothing about that. 
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publican — not an ^' Independent Repub- 
lican,^' nor a '* Young Republican/' nor a 
"Stalwart Republican," nor a "Bloody; 
Sbirt Republican." He possesses the politi- 
cal purity and integrity which President 
Hayes possesses, and a skill in managing men 
which Presideut Hayes lacks. Both qualities 
were strikingly manifested in the Conven- 
tion which he did so much to harmonize 
and which finally nominated liim. 

The believers in paper money, if there 
are any such left in the Republican party, 
are the only ones likely to be dissatisfied. 
General Garfield has been always and con- 
sistently a hard-money man. In the time 
when Ohio was most doubtful on this point, 
he never wavered. His record in this respect 
is like that of President Hayes. 

General Garfield is an earnest Christian 
man ; a member of the Disciples, or Camp- 
bellites, a denomination very numerous in 
the West and Southwest ; has never been 
ashamed of his faith; has often preached, 
though he has never been professionally a 
preacher; and has always carried his re- 
ligious principles into his political life. He 
has the respect of those who most widely 
differ from him in political views ; and the 
spontaneous meeting held in the House of 
Representatives by its members, to send him 
their congratulations on his nomination, was 
equally creditable to him and to the moral 
sense of the House. 

The nomination of such a man is a re- 
buke to the croakers, and a testimony to the 
political power of moral sentiment in the 
American community. For twenty years 
tbe dominant political party has taken up 
and presented for the suffrages of the Amer- 
ican people men whose first element of 
strength lay in their acknowledged moral 
worth. Abraham Lincoln, U. S. Grant, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, and James A. Garfield, 
whatever may be thought of their political 
principles and their political abilities, repre- 
sent the highest moral elements and convic- 
tions of the community as applied to public 
questions. In character they compare favor- 
ably with the foremost statesmen of foreign 
countries, and with the foremost statesmen 
of our own earlier national life. 



IV. 

The Methodist (New Tori), June 19th. 

The nomination of General Garfield bj 
the Republicans suggests many useful reflec- 
tions. It is, of course, a satisfaction to all 
Republicans that they can unite next No- 
vember ; and our present impression is that 
the union will embrace all or nearly all tbe 
Independent or Liberal Republicans. We 
shall probably take no part in the discus- 
sions ; and we make haste to say that efforts 
to prove General Garfield a corrupt man 
can not, in our Judgment, succeed. Perhaps 
the excellent use of certain stories about bim 
—which we do not believe — may be to ex- 
clude mud-throwing from the canvass. If 
the Democrats make a good nomination, as 
good a one as this in personal character, 
both sides may perceive the folly of laying 
stress upon doubtful circumstances in lives 
characterized by uprightness and fidelity to 
public duty. 

One of the best uses of this nomination 
may be to call out a strong Democratic nom- 
ination. It would certainly be vastly useful 
to have candidates on both sides whose pu- 
rity and probity were not questioned. Wo 
should like to feel that, whatever political 
dangers might arise from the election of 
either, the White House would continue to 
shelter a model Christian home, and that 
the American people had with substantial 
unity, by the choice of their candidates, ap- 
proved decency and honor in public life. 

It is a great lesson, a mighty encour- 
agement, that, once more, a poor boy ap- 
proaches the highest oflSce in tbe land; that 
one half of our people have selected for the 
chief place a man whose success is the fruit 
of his own character and deeds. We would 
not disfranchise the sons of tbe wealthy, 
nor disparage those who have inherited hon- 
ored names, but it is nevertheless a glory of 
our country that it has Lincolns and Gar- 
fields ; and the poor do well to r^oice in the 
success of the rail- splitters and canal-boys. 

We hope that the majority of our read- 
ers agree with us that it is better not to 
have raised the third-term issue, better not 
to have selected any candidate for whom the 
primary and secondary conventions had been 
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field. He wants to put it on the basis of a loan. 
He states that when he came back from Europe, 
being in want of funds, he called on me to loan 
him a sum of money. He thought he had repaid 
it. I do not know ; I can not remember. (Pp. 
853-358.) 

Under date of February 6th appears the 

following: 

Q. Mr. Garfield has told us how he understood 
it. What the Comndttee desire to know of you 
is your understanding of the matter. A, I sup- 
posed it was like all the rest ; but when Mr. Gar- 
field says he mistook it for a loan, that he always 
understood it to be a loan, that I did not make 
any explanation to him, and did not make any 
statement to him, I may be mistaken. I am a 
man of few words, and I may not have made my- 
self understood to him. (Page 461.) 

And under the same date appears the 
following: 

Q, In testifying in Mr. Garfield^s case, you 
say you may have drawn the money on the dieck 
and paid him ; is not that answer equally appli- 
cable to the case of Mr. Colfax? A, No, sir. 

Q, Why not? A, I put Mr. Colfax's initials 
in the check, while I put no initials in Mr. Gar- 
field's check, and I may have drawn the money 
mjrself. 

Q, Do you say that if you put any initials 
before the words " or bearer " into a check, that 
is evidence that you gave him the check, and 
that he drew the money on it ? J. I am satisfied 
that I gave him the check any way, because it be- 
longed to him. 

Q. Did not Mr. Garfield's check belong to 
him? A. Mr. Garfield had not paid for his 
stock. He was entitled to $329 balance; but 
Mr. Colfax had paid for his stock, and I had no 
business with his $1,200. 

The reader is now in position to form 
his own judgment of Mr. Ames's testimony. 
Testimony more confused, wavering, and 
conflicting it would be hard to find. It will 
be well to call attention to some of the 
points of confliction : 

FIRST OATH. SECOND OATH. 

Q, In reference to Q, In regard to Mr. 

Mr. Garfield, you say Garfield, state the de- 

that he never pedd any tails of the transactions 

money on that stock, between you and him ? 

nor received any money A. I got for Mr. Gar- 

from it? A. Not on field ten shares of the 

account of it. Credit Mobilier, for 

Q. He received no which he paid par and 

dividends? ul.No, sir; interest. 



I think not. I do not Q, The $329 which 
recollect paying him you paid him was the 
any dividends. surplus of earnings on 

the stock ? A, Yes, sir. 
Q. When you paid 
him this $329, did you 
understand it was the 
balance of his dividend ? 
A, I supposed so. 

UOKXT, CHECK. 

Q. How was that Q, Tou say that $329 
paid ? A, Paid in mon- was paid. How was it 
ey, I believe. paid? ^. I presume 

by check. 



AMES j9ro. 

Q. Did you consider 
at the beginning of this 
investigation that you 
held these other divi- 
dends, which you say 
you did not pay hhn, in 
his behalf? Did you 
regard yourself as cus- 
todian of these divi- 
dends for him? ^. Yes, 
sir; he paid for his 
stock and is entitled to 
his dividends. 



DiABT Acaou2rr. 

10 shares Cre- 
dit M $1,000.00 

7 mos. 10 

days 43.86 



Total.... $1,048.36 
8 per ct. 
bd. div. at 
91 776.00 



AMES con. 

Q, Has there ever 
been any conversation 
between you and him 
in reference to the Pa- 
• dfio stock he was en- 
titled to? A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you ever of- 
fered it to him? A No, 
sir. 

Q. Has there ever 
been any conversation 
in relation to it? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. You did not deliv- 
er the certificate of stock 
to him ? A, No, sir. 

SWORN STATEMENT. 

Dr. 

1868. To ten 
shares stock 
Credit Mobi- 
lier of A. . . . $1,000 
Interest 47 

June 19. To cash 829 



Total $1,376 



$267.86 



Cfr, 



Int. to tTe 
20 



8.64 



Total... $271.00 
1,000 CM. 
1,000 U. P. 



1868. By divi. 
dend bonds of 
Union Pacific 
Railroad, $1,- 
000 at 80 per 
cent less 3 per 
cent 

June 17. By 
dividend col- 
lected for your 
account 



776 



600 



T<\ta]L \V^\^ 
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qimintance for many years. He is a gradu- 
ate of our alma maters and we have met 
him at commencements, as well as in Wash- 
ington. Not long ago he told ns, very 
simply and modestly, the story of his early 
life, of his straggles to get an education; 
how, after studying in Ohjo, he decided to 
come to an Eastern college, and wrote to 
several presidents to ask for information; 
and how the kind letter he received from 
Dr. Hopkins decided him to go to Williams 
Gollege. It was a happy choice. Entering 
the junior class, he was there hut two years, 
hut during that time he had the invaluahle 
instruction of that eminent teacher; and 
probably there is no man living for whom 
he feels more sincere veneration — a feeling 
of mingled respect and affection — than his 
old teacher, so honored and beloved. Presi- 
dent Mark Hopkins. 

In college he was one of the foremost. 
We have seen it stated in some paper that 
the richer students looked down upon him 
because of his poverty. But this we must be- 
lieve to be a pure invention. At any rate, if 
a few smiled at the rough figure and coarse 
garments of the uncouth Westerner, he soon 
inspired a different feeling. There is no 
purer democracy in the world than in an 
American college — ^no place where young 
men who are ^* stuck up," as the phrase is, 
elated by their wealth or social position, are 
sooner "taken down." Money counts for 
little when brought in comparison, or in 
contrast, with personal qualities. The 
things which college students respect most 
are muscle and brains, physical strength 
and intellectual capacity. Garfield had 
both. He could hold his own anywhere— 
on the ball-ground, or in a rough-and-tum- 
ble, as well as in the class-room. If any- 
body affected to "look down" upon him, 
the supercilious youth would soon be taught 
to "look up "from his own position lying 
fiat on his back. But he commanded re- 
spect not only by his strength and courage, 
but by his standing in his class. He was a 
good scholar, and especially a good debater ; 
and when to these qualities it is added that 
he was also a devout Christian, it may well 
be supposed that his personal infiuence was 
excellent. The deference which college 
boys feel for physical prowess gives to 



those who possess this only an evil mst 
dancy. There is no more dangerous ma&i 
such an institution than a great, fanlkit 
feUow, who, with his strength of M,ii 
vulgar and profjEme — a coarse, 8wmi% 
swaggering bully. Such a man eome&Mi 
demoralizes a whole college. But wh«]i«» 
comes among young men, a ^ant instra^ 
yet pure in heart and clean of tongas, )k 
physical qualities give a prodigious inon» 
tum to his religious influence. 

Graduating in 1856, the young studoit 
returned to Ohio to engage in teaching^ id 
occasionally m preaching^ for the familjW 
longed to the sect of Disciples, or Gtnif* 
bellites, which requires no ordination, ad 
no course of theological study; and ube 
had special "gifts" for speaking in pal)&, 
he " exercised his gifts" in the gatherings o( 
his brethren. It was at this time that be 
married a lady who, though extremely mod* 
est and retiring, is well known to be hij^f 
educated, and full of the best, womady 
sense as well as womanly feeling. She has 
had a great influence over his subsequent ca^ 
reer ; and it is to the honor of the man that 
he ascribes much of his success to his wi& 
From these peaceM domestic scenes mi 
this quiet life, he was called bj the break- 
ing out of the war. The moment the oonn- 
try was in danger, and had need of her soma, 
he entered the field, and rose to distinction. 
To this portion of his career we have no 
need to refer, as the chroniclers will reoonnt 
it in the fullest details. We shall never for- 
get an evening which he spent with us at WO- 
lard^s in Washington, at the close of the war, 
when he gave us a long and intensely inter- 
esting account of the battie of Chicka- 
mauga, in which he had taken part. The 
description was so minute and so vivid, that 
it has remained in our memory, leaving an 
impression more distinct than we have of 
any other battle of the war. He was the 
Chief of Staff of General Rosecrans, and 
when the army was defeated, and retiring 
in hot haste from the field, he heard the 
sound of cannon in the distance, which told 
him that General Thomas, who commanded 
the left, was still fighting to save the for- 
tunes of the day ; and, turning his horse, he 
rode straight to that part of the field, think- 
ing perhaps, like Napoleon at Marengo, that 
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uniiutiDn of the cbkrter and the conditiona of 
tbe lubscription, the extent to which I should bc~ 
came pecuaiaril; liable. He Mid be wu Dot Bure> 
but thought a stockholder voald be liable onl; 
for tbe ptic vkloe of \d» slock ; that he had not 
the stock and papers with him, but would have 
them after a while. 

From the case as presented, 1 shoold probabl; 
have taken the stock if I had been aatisfled la 
regard to tbe extent of pecuuikrir liability. Thus 
the matter rested for some time, I think undl the 
following jeaj*. Daring the Interral I understood 
that there were diridends doe amoun^ng to near- 
ly three times tbe par value of the stoi^ But 
in ^e mean time I had heard that the company 
was iDTolved in some controTersj with the Pacific 
Railroad, and that Mr. Ames's right to sell the 
stock was denied. When I next saw Mr. Ames I 
told him I bad concluded not to take the itocb. 
There the matter ended, so far as I was concerned, 
and I had no further knowledge of the company's 
operattoni until the subject began to be discnssed 
in the newspapen last folL 

Nothing was ever a^d to me by Mr. Train or 
Ur. Ames to indicate or imply that the Credit 
If obllier was or could be in any way connected 
with the legialation of CoDgress for the Pacific 
Ridlroad or for any other purpose. Ur. Ames 
never gave, nor offered to ^ve me any stock or 
other valuable thing as a gift. I once asked and 
obtained from him, and afterward rep^d to him, 
a loan of three hundred dollars ; that amount is 
the only valuable thing 1 ever received from or 
delivered to him. 

I never owned, recdved, or agreed to receive 
any stock of Uie Credit Uobilier or of tbe tJnion 
Pacific Railroad, nor any dividends or profits aris- 
ins from either of them, 

B7 the Chairman : 

Q. Had this loan you speak of any connection 
in any way with your oonversation In regard to 
the Credit Uobilier stock T A. No connection in 
any way except in regard to the time of payment. 
Mr. Ames stated (o me that if I concluded to sub- 
scribefor the Credit Mobilier atock, I could allow 
the loan to remain until the payment on that was 
adjusted. I never regarded it as connected in any 
odier way with the stock enlerprise. 

Q. Do you rememtier the time of that transac- 
tion f j1. I do not remember it predsely. T 
efaould think it was in the session of I8flS, I had 
been to Europe the fall before and was in debt, 
and borrowed several sums of money at different 
timesand from different persons. Thlsloanfrom 
Mr. Ames «aa not at his instance. I made tbe 



request myself. I think I had asked one or two 
persons before liim for the loan. 

Q. Have you any knowledge in reference to 
any dealings of Ur. Ames witb any gentlemen in 
Congress in reference to the Etock of the Credit 
Uobilierf A. No, sir; I have not. I had no 
knowledge that Ur. Ames hod ever talked with 
anybody but myaelL It was a subject I gave but 
litUe attention to ; In tact, many of the details 
hod almost passed out of my mind until they were 
called up in the late campaign. 
By Mr. Blade: 

Q. Did you say you reftued to take the stock 
simply because there was a lawsuit about it t A. 
No ; not exactly that ; I do not remember any 
other reason which I gave to Ur. Ames than that 
I did not wieh to take stock in anything that would 
Involve controversy. I thinklgavehim no other 
reason than that 

Q. When yon ascertained the relation that 
this company bad with the Union Fatnfic Bailroad 
Company, and whence its profits were to be de- 
rived, would you have considered that a sufficient 
reason for declining it irrespective of other con- 
siderationa t A. It would have been as the case 
was afterward stated. 

Q. At the time you talked with Mr. Ames, be- 
fore you rejected tbe proposition, yon did not 
know whence the profits of the company were to 
be derived T A. I iU not. I do not know that 
Ur. Ames withheld, intentionally, from me any 
information. I had derived my original knowl- 
edge of the o^ianliation of the company from 
Mr. Train. He nude quite an elaborate state- 
ment of its purposes, and I proceeded in subse- 
quent convcrsationi upon the supposition that the 
organization was unchanged. I ought to say for 
myself, as well as for Mr. Ames, that he never 
said any word to me that indicated the least de- 
Mre to Influence my legislative action In any way. 
If he bad any such purpose, he certainly never 
said anything to me which would Indicate it. 

Q. Tot) know now, and have known for a long 
time, that Ur. Ames was deeply interested In the 
Illation on thta subjectr A. I supposed that 
he was la^ly Inlereated in the Union Padfle 
Rulroad. I have beard various statements to 
that effect. I can not eay I had any such infor- 
mation of my own knowledge. 

Q. Ton mean that he did not electioneer with 

you or aolidt your vote? J, Certainlynot. None 

of the oonversatlous I ever hod with him had any 

referenoe to such Ic^glation. 

By Mr. Merriok : 

Q. Have you any knowledge of any other mem- 
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To Jahbb a. Oabthld. 

Thou, who didst ride on Chickamauga^s day 
All Bolitary down the fiery line, 
And saw the ranks of battle rusty shine, 
Where grand old Thomas held them fix)m dismay, 
Regret not now, while meaner pageants play 
Their brief campaigns against the best of men ! 
For those spent balls of scandal pass their way, 
And thou shalt see the victory again, 
Modest and faithful, though these broken lines 
Of party reel, and thine own honor bleeds. 
That mole is blind which Garfield undermines, 
That dart falls short which hired malice speeds. 
That man will stay whose place the State assigns, 
And whose high mind a mighty people needs. 

O, A, Townsend. 

Thbee dififerent charges ofiTecting tlie in- 
tegrity and honor of General Garfield are 
made by personal enemies and the baser sort 
of political opponents, viz., Credit Mobilier, 
Increase of Salaries, and the De Golyer 
Pavement. It is proposed to inquire con- 
cerning the merits of these matters. 



r. 

THE CREDIT MOBILIER COMPANY. 

This charge originated in 1872-'78, and, 
had it never been made, it is safe to say 
that little, if anything, wonld have been 
lieard of the otliers. Although at one time 
drawing a considerable share of public at- 
tention, it had nearly passed out of the pub- 
lic mind. In the first place, men who care- 
fully looked into the matter saw that Gen- 
eral Garfield was in no way compromised ; 
in the second place, another and larger class 



of men dismissed the charge on accoQiitci| 
the gi'eat and growing confidence in h ^^ 
man ; and, in the third place, most oM ^ 
dropped it because it no longer produced ii 
appreciable efifect. But, naturally, the Qor^ 
cago' nomination has once more bronj^ ^ 
Credit Mobilier forward, so that it fleemi, 
necessary to give here a full history of tin 
matter. I shall begin my exposition at the 
very beginning. 

Three Acts of Congress created theUnioi] 
Pacific Railroad Company, and endowed ft 
with its franchises and responsibilities, vi^ 
the Acte of July 1, 1862, July 2, 1864, aM' 
July 3, 1866. These Acts need not be m 
lyzed one by one ; sufiSce it to say that, col- 
lectively, they clothed the Company ^^ 
power to build a railroad and telegraph !i0IB 
Omaha, Nebraska, to the western boondvy 
of Nevada Territory, said railroad to fontt 
a part of the line connecting the MiBsonn 
and Sacramento Rivers. To enable the Com- 
pany to execute this purpose, Congress gave 
it a magnificent endowment: 1. A strip of 
land, four hundred feet wide, through the 
public domain ; 2. The right of eminent do- 
main to appropriate private lands for depots, 
etc., where necessary; 3. The free gift of 
about twelve million acres of United States 
lands; 4. A loan of United States boods 
to the amount of $27,218,000, payable in 
thirty years, with interest at six per cent 
per annum. The statute of 1862 made this 
bond-loan a first mortgage upon all the 
Company's property ; but the statute of 1864 
accepted a second mortgage in lieu of the 
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lapse of five years. Subject to this limitation, I 
have no doubt of the accuracy of my remembrance 
concerning this transaction. 

From this testimony it will be seen that when 
Mr. Ames offered to sell me the stock in 1867- 
'68, my only knowledge of the character and 
objects of the Credit Mobilier Company was ob- 
tained from Mr. Train, at least as early as the 
winter of 1866-*67, long before the company had 
become a party to the construction contract It 
has been sud that I am mistaken in thinking it 
was the Credit Mobilier that Mr. Tram offered 
me in 1866-^67. I think I am not. Mr. Du- 
rant, in explaining his connection with the Credit 
Mobilier Company, says (pp. 169, 170): 

*' I sent Mr. Tnun to Philadelphia. We wanted 
it (the Credit Mobilier) for a stock operation, 
but we could not agree what was to be done with 
it. Mr. Train proposed to go on an expanded 
scale, but I abandoned it I think Mr. Train got 
some subscriptions; what they were I do not 
know." 

It has been said that it is absurd to suppose 
that intelligent men, familiar with public affairs, 
did not understand all about the relations of the 
Credit Mobilier Company to the Pacific Railroad 
Company. It is a sufficient answer to say that, 
until the present winter, few men, either in or out 
of Congress, ever understood it ; and it was for the 
interest of those in the management of that ar- 
rangement to prevent these facts from being 
known. This will appear from the testimony of 
Hon. J. F. Wilson, who purchased ten shares of 
the stock in 1868. In the spring of 1869 he was 
called upon professionally to give an opinion as 
to the right of holders of Pacific Railroad stock 
to vote their own shares, notwithstanding the 
proxy they had given to the seven trustees. To 
enable him to understand the case a copy of the 
triple contract was placed in his hands. He says 
(p. 218) : 

" Down to the time these papers were placed 
in my hands I knew almost nothing of the organi- 
zation and details of the Credit Mobilier, or the 
value of its stock, but then saw that there was 
abundant ground for ftiture trouble and litigation, 
and, as one of the results, sold out my interest." 

And again (p. 216) : 

'* Q, Do you or did you know, at the time you 
had this negotiation with Mr. Ames, the value of 
the Credit Mobilier stock ? ^. I did not. I wish 
to state here in regard to that, that it was a very 
difficult thing to ascertain what was the value of 
the stock. Those who, as I say in my statement, 
possessed the secrets of the Credit Mobilier kept 
them to themselves, and I never was able to get 



any definite information as to what the value of 
the stock was." 

When, in the winter of 1867-68, Mr. Ames 
proposed to sell me some of the stock, I regarded 
it as a mere repetition of the offer made by Mr. 
Train more than a year before. The company 
was the same, and the amount offered me was 
the same. Mr. Ames knew it had formerly been 
offered me, for I had then asked him his opinion 
of such an investment; and having understood 
the objects of the company, as stated by Mr. 
Train, I did not inquire further on that point. 

There could not be the slighest impropriety 
in taking the stock, had the objects of the com- 
pany been such as Mr. Train represented them to 
me. The only question upon which I then hesi- 
tated was that of the personal pecuniary liabil- 
ity attaching to a subscription ; and, to settle that 
question, I asked to see the charter, and the con- 
ditions on which the stock were based. I have 
no doubt Mr. Ames expected I would subscribe. 
But more than a year passed without further dis- 
cussion of the subject The papers were not 
brought, and the purchase was never made. 

In the winter of 1869-^70 I received the first 
intimation I ever had of the real nature of the 
connection between the Credit Mobilier Company 
and the Pacific Railroad Company, in a private 
conversation with the Hon. J. S. Black of Penn- 
sylvania. Finding in the course of that conver- 
sation that he was familiar with the history of 
the enterprise, I told him all I knew about the 
matter, and informed him of the offer that had 
been made me. He expressed the opinion that 
the managers of the Credit Mobilier were attempt- 
ing to defraud the Pacific Railroad Company, and 
informed me that Mr. Ames was pretending to 
have sold stock to members of Congress, for the 
purpose of infiuendng their action in any legis- 
lation that might arise on the subject. 

Though I had neither done nor said anything 
which placed me under any obligation to take 
the stock, I at once informed Mr. Ames that if 
he was still holding the offer open to me he need 
do so no longer, for I would not take the stock. 
This I did immediately after the conversation 
with Judge Black, which, according to his own 
recollection, as well as mine, was early in the 
winter of ]:869-'70. 

One circumstance has given rise to a painful 
conflict of testimony between Mr. Ames and my- 
self. I refer to the loan of three hundred dol- 

« 

lars. Among the various criticisms that have 
been made on this subject, it is said to be a sus- 
picious circumstance that I should have bor- 
rowed so small a sum of money from Mr. Ames 
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the profits of tho contract. Fnrther, they 
agreed to admit to thii division of the 
profits oiHj thoM Mobilier stookbold^rs 
who should deliver to the even irrevocable 
proxies to vote the stock of the Union Pa- 
cific road held hj tketn. This would con- 
tinae to the Tmsteee, what they now hud, 
onlimited oontro) of the Dnion Pacific road. 
The object ot the seven was twofold: fit-Bt, 
to secure themselves against personal re- 
sponubilitj ; and, second to get the profits 
likely to accrue. Kor did the seren propo^ 
" to let into " the ring more of the l£ohilIi:r 
stock than was necessary to accomplish their 
parpose. The fewer the shares among wb \di 
tbe Ames profits were divided, the larger 
tbe anm that wonld tall to each share, A 
bnshel of salt will be thicker piled on a 
writing-table than spread over tbe floor. 
Aocordingly, from tbb time on there were 
two kinds of Credit HobUier stock, that 
which was, and that which uoi not, in tho 
railroad ring. The first conld well he worth 
six hundred oreigbthundred percent., while 
the other was only worth par. These itro 
tbe objectionable featnres of this series of 
transactions: 1. These rdlroad stockhold- 
ers and directors were virtually contracting 
with themselves; 2. The price that tlip; 
agreed to p&j thepiselves was exorhitoDt. 
Tbe fraud was threefold: 1, Upon certain 
stockholders of the Credit Mobilier Corn- 
pen}'; 2. Upon the Union Pacific Kailroad 
property; B. Upon tho Government of ttie 
United States. This was the beginning. 
Things went on swimmingly for a time. The 
road was built, and millions of profits w^ro 
divided according to the agreement. Bat by 
and by fierce quarrels broke out among tho 
members of the ring, and one of the quarrels 
brought all the foregoing history, and much 
more, to the surface. It is clear that, after 
October 16, 1867, the date of the triple con- 
tract, no member of Congress who fnlly un- 
derstood tlie matter conld buy Credit Uo- 
bilierstockof Mr, Ames or bis accomplices 
without becoming a party to this threefold 
fraud ; nor could he nnderstandlngly negoti- 
ate for such stock without dishonor. For 
any man after that time to bny the stock 
nnderstandlngly would be had enough ; for a 
member of Congress it would be utterly in- 
exonsahle. Bnt a member of Congress might 



nevertheless buy such stock innocently, «r 
innocently negotiate for it ; for the ring m 
very careful to conceal from tbe pnbUeil 
their inside transactions. As any one m 
see, the triple contract oould not bear Ik ' 
light of day. We move on now to 190. '< 

In the Preddentiol campaign of that ;m; 
it was asserted in tbe newq>q>er8 1U« t 
nnmber of Representative* and SeastonU 
bought Credit Mobilier stock of Anui I 
was said that evidence of this fact had ha ^ 
elicited in a suit pending at PbiladelptiiiW ' 
tween H. 8. McComb and Oakes Ah '' 
The testimony got into t^e newspapeno^ ' 
in fragments; and tbe public knonledpH !^' 
the transactions of the Union Paciit C« " 
pany and the Credit Mobilier Compmjw [ 
so meager that nobody conld form an inHt, .^ 
gent opinion in the premises. Bnt one tliiil ^ 
the public understood perfectly— tbe cboft ,> 
of bribery was made against these geitl^ ^ 
men. This charge most or all of tiiembah i 
ened to deny. In the list of those Htfi . 
to have been corrupted by Ames sppeinl 
the name of James A. Garfield. Betnnnit 
to Washington the 13th or 14th of Septei^ 
her, 1872, from Montana, General Gsrfidi 
saw the charge in tbe newspapers, Belv- 
mediately authorized the publication of fti 
following statement, which appeared in Ih 
Cincinnati " Gazette " a day or two later: 

General Girficld, who has just arriTed b 
from the Indian country, has to-day bad the S 
opportunity of eedng the charges connecting lii I 
nomo with receiving shares of the Credit Uobita 
from OaLesAmcB. Ho authorized the statemol 
that be never aubacribed for a single share of At 
Btocb, and that he never receive or saw a eblR 
of it. When tho company was first tomli 
Qccrge Francis Train, then active in it, came It 
Waahtngton and eihiblted a. list of subscriben- 
of leading capllolleta and some members of Cn- 
gress — to the sleek of the company. Tho nk- 
sciipUon waa described as a popular me ot ox 
thousand dollars each. Train urged Ooneral GU' 
field to subscribe on two occasions, and each tbK 
he declined. Subsequently, be was again inf omd 
that the list was neariy completed, but thil i 
chance remuned for htm to subscribe, when ke 
again deciined ; and to this day he has not nb- 
scribed for or received any share of stock or bold 
cf tho company. 

Here matters rested until the opening o: 
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efinitely than to say it was certainly three, 
obably four years ago. 

Very truly yours, 

B. A. HiNSDALK, 

President of Hiram College. 
J. A. Qabfixld, WathingUm^ D. 0, 

ice more : In 1872 do man liad pene- 
more deeply into the Credit Mobilier 
ctions than the Hon. J. 8. Black. He 
[cGomb^s comisel, and drew the bill in 
with which the proceedings against 
began. He investigated the subject 
iwyer, and not as a politican. Judge 
's great ability and learning, as well as 
erling moral character, are household 
i; and it is well known that he is a 
ng Democrat, strongly and even bitter- 
)osed to the party with which General 
ild has always acted. Judge Black^s 
) touching this subject have been given 
preceding page, and need not be here 
:ed. 

id finally comes Judge Poland himself, 
r of the Beport, with the following let* 
nt to the Vermont Republican State 
mtion : 

St. Johnbbitbt, Yuufoin; Jun6 2t, 1880. 
President of the Convention, 

: I was chosen a delegate to the Conven- 
y the Republicans of this town, and hoped 
able to attend, but the unexpected pro- 
Ion of the court in this county prevents. 
:ly regret my inability to be present. I am 

all anxious to participate in the selection 
)tate ticket. The Republicans of Vermont 
ways be safely trusted to nominate good 

I only desire to have an opportunity to 
s to the (yonvention and to Republicans 
^here my entire approval of the nomina- 
Doade at Chicago. Probably no man in 
•nt knows General Garfield more intimately 
nyself. He was in Congress during the 

of my ten years* service, and for eight 
Ne stood together in the House, and ever 
*ms of friendship and intimacy. Of his 
it ability, power in debate, and untiring 
)n to the public service, I need not speak. 
ag service and leading position in Congress 
nade him known to all the people of the 
y who take any interest in public affairs, 
ir political opponents affect to question his 
al integrity and purity of character, and to 
heir accusations upon the evidence taken 



before, and report of, a committee of Congress, of 
which I was chairman, known as the Credit Mo- 
bilier Committee. Now I desire to say to the 
Convention, and to all who may feel any interest 
in my opinion of General Garfield, that nothing 
which appeared before that Conmiittee, or which 
appears in their report, or any other matter or 
thing which ever came to my knowledge in re- 
gard to him, ever led me to doubt his personal 
integrity. I believe him to be a thoroughly up- 
right and honest man, and one who would be so 
under all circumstances and against any tempta- 
tion. The use that is being made of my name, 
and of the report of the Committee which was 
drawn by me, in my opinion makes it proper for 
me to express my personal judgment as to the 
character of the* man. I ask you to do me* the 
favor to communicate this note to the Convention. 

Luke P. Poland. 

Judge McCrary, one of the members of 
the Poland Committee, bears this testimony : 

Kbokvx, Iowa, July 17, 1880. 

To the Hon. Charlis Beabdslt, Wathinffion^ D. C. 

Mt Dear Sib : Upon my return from St Paul 
I find your favor of the 16th ult. awaiting me. 
In reply to your inquiry I say, without qualifica- 
tion, that I regard General Garfield as a man of 
thorough integrity. I served with him in Con- 
gress eight years, and came to know him very in- 
timately. My confidence in his purity of char- 
acter was strengthened by acquaintance and by 
familiarity with his daily life. In the Credit 
Mobilier investigation there appeared a conflict 
of testimony between General Garfield and Oakes 
Ames as to the character of their transactions, 
but the Committee were unanimously of the 
opinion that even upon Ames's own statement 
General Garfield had done no wrong, and Demo- 
crats and Republicans united in so reporting. 

The paragraph in the report which seems to 
decide the disputed question of fact in favor of 
Ames was based upon entries in his memorandum 
book which were offered to corroborate his recol- 
lection. It was at most no more than the com- 
mon case of difference in recollection between 
parties to a past transaction. Such confiicts are 
of daily occurrence in our courts, and are decided, 
as they must be, one way or the other without 
any reflection upon the veracity of the witness 
whose recollection is not sustained. With re- 
spect, however, to this transaction, I must say 
that subsequent developments and further con- 
sideration of the matter long ago led me to the 
conclusion that the memorandum of Mr. Ames 
was very unreliable ; and I have for years felt 
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assured of the correctness of General Garfield*s 
recollection of the facts in dispute. 
Very sincerely yours, 

GiOBGi W. McCbabt. 

Hon. G. F. Hoar has thus spoken on the 
same subject : 

I was one of the committee who inyestigated 
the Credit Mobilier, and wrote the greater part of 
the report of the committee known as the Wilson 
Committee. There was nothing in the transac- 
tion which in the least gare me reason to distrust 
General Garfield's absolute integrity. I express- 
ed my opinion of the absolute honor and integrity 
of General Garfield in this matter years ago. No 
man. Democrat or Republican, who ever serred 
with Garfield does, I think, doubt that he is ab- 
solutely incorruptible. He has been for years on 
the Conmiittees of Appropriation, and Ways and 
Means, controlling the expenditure of millions 
upon millions, and policies that make and un- 
make great business interests. 

So macb for the confirmatory evidence 
of witnesses. Bat it must be pointed out 
that General Garfield's accoont of the mat- 
ter harmonizes perfectly with his financial 
status in the period 1868-^78. 

The theory that Garfield bought the stock 
involves these points : that he bought it in 
the winter of 1868-*69; that it was worth 
at the time twice its face, and twice the price 
paid ; that it soon rose in value to several 
times the par of the stock; and that any 
time from 1869 to 1873 Garfield was entitled 
to receive several thousand dollars on ac- 
count of it. In those years General Garfield 
was living in Hiram, in a small house not 
worth more than two thousand dollars. His 
family was large and his family expenses 
increasing, but his style of living was plain 
and simple, presenting no contrast to that 
of his neighbors. He never kept a carriage 
nor even one horse, and rode to and from 
the railroad (four miles distant) in the hack, 
or walked, as the case might be. What is 
more, his public duties made it necessary 
that he should live in Washington half of 
the year. Tired of renting houses, early in 
1869 he determined to build a house in the 
Capital. Accordingly he built the home 
that he now owns, northeast comer of Thir- 
teenth and I streets. He put into this prop- 
erty such moneys as he had saved from his 
income ; and for the rest bought the lot and 



built the house with funds borrowed from 
an old army friend, Major D. G. Swum. 
Finished, the house was covered by mort- 
gages for many thousand dollars, that hsTe 
been fidly paid off only within a year. But 
all the time that he was building the home, 
borrowing money and paying interest — at the 
verj time that all his confidential fri^ 
knew that his income was quite inadequate 
to his and his famUy's reasonable want»- 
some thousands of dollars that belonged to 
him were in Ames's hands, awaiting his call! 
^^OredatJudmuAppeUa/^^ In view of these 
premises alone, to say nothing about the tes- 
timony of witnesses, no conclusions could be 
sounder than those reached b j ^' The Nation " 
(numbers 782 and 788) : 

We are satisfied that Mr. Ames's admitted fail- 
ure during all that period of four years, either to 
attempt to deliver the stock, or to pay any snbw- 
quent dividends on it, and Mr. Garfield's admitted 
failure to ask for either stock or dividends, thoogh 
confessedly in great need of money, give Mr. Gti- 
field's version of the transaction the strongest 
kind of corroboration ; and, taken in coonectioQ 
with what is known of his life and character, 
would be sufficient, if he were no# a Presidential 
candidate, to clear him in the eyes of all reasonable 
men of every imputation arising out of it . . . 

We are therefore driven to the conclusion, 
either that Garfield did not understand that he 
owned the stodL and was entitled to the dividends, 
or that he is so peculiarly constituted that he, 
being a poor man, preferred borrowing money to 
using his own funds. 

That Mr. Garfield would submit to be 
bribed, or that he would submit to negotiAte 
upon such a subject; that when innocentlj 
drawn into a questionable transaction be 
would deny it or prevaricate .about it ; that 
he would perjure himself for three hundred 
and twenty-nine dollars, or any other snOf 
are propositions that no man who knows 
him will consider for a moment. No better 
leave-taking of this subject can be had than 
his own summing up in the ** Review'^ of 
1878: 

To sum it up in a word: Out of an unimpor- 
tant business transaction, the loan of a triffiog 
sum of money as a matter of personal accomno- 
dation, and out of an offer never accepted, baa 
arisen this enormous fabric of accusation and aoa- 
pidon. 
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If there be a citizen of the United States who 
is willing to believe that, for three hundred and 
twenty-nine dollars, I have bartered away my 
good name, and to falsehood have added perjury, 
these pages are not addressed to him. If there 
be one who thinks that any part of my public life 
has been gauged on so low a level as these charges 
would place it, I do not address him. I address 
those who are wilUng to believe that it is possible 
for a man to serve the public without personal 
dishonor. I have endeavored in this review to 
point out the means by which the managers of a 
corporation, wearing the garb of honorable indus- 
try, have robbed and defrauded a great national 
enterprise, and attempted, by cunning and decep- 
tion, for selfish ends, to enlist in its interests 
those who would have been the first to crush the 
attempt had their objects been known. 

If any of the scheming corporations or cor- 
rupt rings that have done so much to disgrace 
the country by their attempts to control its legis- 
lation, have ever found in me a conscious sup- 
porter or ally in any dishonorable scheme, they 
are at full liberty to disclose it. In the discus- 
sion of the many grave and difficult questions of 
public policy which have occupied the thoughts 
of the nation during the past twelve years, I have 
borne some part ; and I confidently appeal to the 
public records for a vindication of my conduct. 



II. 
THE SO-OALLED "SALARY GRAB." 

Thebe was a time when General Garfield 
was more criticised on accoant of his relation 
to the increase of salaries in the spring of 
1873 than on account of either Credit Mo- 
bilier or Be Golyer. He was freely denounced 
in certain quarters as a "robber" and a 
" thief." All of this violent talk subsided 
long ago ; the increase of salaries has nearly 
passed out of the public mind ; but as this 
old charge is oco&aionally renovated, it will 
be well to give a succinct history of the 
matter here. 

Early in the session of 1872-'78 a bill 
was introduced into the House of Represen- 
tatives proposing to increase the salaries of 
certain officers, and, among others, the sala- 
ries of members of Oongress. This bill was 
considered from time to time, Mr. Garfield 
always opposing it. Toward the close of 
the session, however, by a vote of eighty-one | 



to sizty-siz in the Oommittee of the Whole 
on division, and by a vote of one hundred to 
ninety*seyen on the calling of the yeas and 
nays in the House, the measure was attached 
to the Legislative Appropriation Bill as an 
amendment. This bill fills twenty -seven 
pages of the national statute-book ; the of- 
fensiTe clause enacting increased pay to Con- 
gressmen is contained in a few lines. The 
effect of the amendment, as made in the 
House, was to make a Congressman's salary 
six thousand five hundred dollars instead 
of five thousand. It was alsio retroactive, 
reaching back to the beginning of that Con- 
gress. The Legislative Appropriation Bill, 
upon which the so-called " grab " had been 
forced, has been thus analyzed by its author, 
Mr. Garfield: 

I had special charge of the Legislative Appro- 
priation Bill, upon the preparation of which my 
Committee had spent nearly two weeks of labor 
before the meeting of Congress. It was the 
most important of the twelve annual bills. Its 
provisions reached every part of the machinery 
of the Government in all the States and Territo- 
ries of the Union. The amount appropriated by 
it was one seventh of the total annual expendi- 
tures of the Government, exclusive of the interest 
on the public debt. It contained all the appro- 
priations required by law for the Legislative De- 
partments of the Government; for the public 
printing and binding; for the President and the 
officers and employes at the Executive Mansion ; 
for the seven Executive Departments at Wash- 
ington, and all their bureaus and subdivisions ; 
for the sub-treasuries and public depositaries in 
fourteen cities of the Union ; for all the officers 
and agents employed in the assessment and col- 
lection of the internal revenue ; for the govern- 
ments of the nine Territories and of ,the District 
of Columbia ; for the mints and the assay offices ; 
for the land offices and the surveys of public 
lands; and for all the courts, judges, district 
attorneys, and marshals of the United States. 
Besides this, during its progress through the two 
Houses, many provisions had been added to the 
bill which were considered of vital importance to 
the public interests. A section had been added 
in the Senate to force the Pacific Railroad Com- 
panies to pay the arrears of interest on the bonds 
loaned to them by the United States, and to com- 
mence refunding the principal. 

An investigating committee of the House had 
unearthed enormous frauds committed by and 
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against these companies, and, as the result of two 
months* labor, had framed a bill of seTeral sec- 
tions to provide for bringing suits in the courts 
to recover the vast sums of which the road and 
Government had been plundered, and to prevent 
further spoliation. That bill had also been made 
a part of the Appropriation Bill 

While the bill was first passing through the 
House, repeated efforts were made to increase the 
salaries of different officers of the Government ; 
in every instance I resisted these efforts, and but 
little increase was made until fortj-eight hours 
before the Congress expired, when the House 
loaded upon this bill an amendment increasing 
the salaries of the President, Vice-President, 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and members of 
Congress, including those of the Forty-seoond 
Congress 

From the Honse, the bill, as amended, 
went to the Senate. When the Senate was 
through with it, there were sixtj-three points 
of difference between the two Houses. The 
Senate favored the increase of salaries by 
minorities even more decided than those of 
the House. Moreover, while the House was 
content with six thousand five hundred dol- 
lars without mileage, the Senate was in 
favor of seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars with mileage. As is usual in such 
cases, the bill, with its various amend- 
ments, was referred to a Conference Com- 
mittee. As Mr. Garfield himsef said at a 
later day, the battle against the salary clause 
was fought and lost before the Appropria- 
tion Bill went to the Conference Commit- 
tee. The Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate both recognized 
the fact in appointing their respective Com- 
mittees of Conference. Messrs. Morrill, Car- 
penter, and Bayard, Senators, were all in favor 
of the increase ; were Messrs. Butler and 
Randall, of the House Committee. Mr. Gar- 
field stood alone in the Committee in oppo- 
sition. He opposed the measure in Com- 
mittee, as he had done in the House, but 
was overborne five to one. By that m^or- 
ity the Congressional salary was fixed at 
seven thousand five hundred dollars per 
year. However, in deference to him, the 
Committee agreed to the following : " Fro- 
vided^ That in settling the pay and allow- 
ances of members of the Forty-second Con- 
gre^ all mileage shall be deducted, and no 



allowances shall be made for expenses of 
travel." 

The effect of this provision was to save 
to the Treasury about four hundred then- 
sand dollars. In its present shape, as an 
amendment to this great appropriation biH, 
the question was a very different one from 
what it had been when the salary mea- 
sure stood by itself on its own merits. It 
was dear that it must now stand or fall 
with the bill itself. Without reference to 
his own action, it would be reported hack 
favorably to the two Houses. The question 
was, ** Shall I, Mr. Garfield, acquiesce with 
the minorities of the two Houses, or shall I 
continue my opposition ? " Plainly, the ma- 
jorities were such that he could defeat the 
measure, if at all, only by a factious opposi- 
tion that would defeat the bill itself. Only 
a day or two of the session remained ; three 
of the great appropriation bills were yet to 
be disposed of; and the defeat of the Legis- 
lative Bill would involve an extra session of 
Congress. The Government could not he 
carried on beyond the close of the fiscal year 
unless, in some shape, this bill should pass. 
After carefuUy considering all the facts, he 
concluded that it was his duty to concor 
with his fellow committeemen, to sign the 
report, and to carry it to the House of Bep- 
resentatives. If he did this, as Chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, he would 
retain control of the bill; if not, it wonld 
fall into the hands of Mr. Butler or Mr. Ran- 
dall, neither of whom belonged to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, or had had any con- 
siderable share in perfecting the hill. In 
presenting the Conference Report to the 
House he said: *^I was opposed to the in- 
crease in conference, as I have been opposed 
to it in the discussion and in my yotes here; 
but my associate conferees were in favor of 
the Senate amendment, and I was compelled 
to choose between signing the report and 
running the risk of bringing on an extra 
session of Congress. I have signed the re- 
port, and I present it as it is, and ask the 
House to act on it in accordance with their 
best judgment." Of course, his final vote 
was in accordance with his decision in the 
Committee; he could not consistently sign 
the report, and then vote against the thing 
reported. 
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General Garfield's action on the salary 
question subjected Mm to maoh criticism in 
his own district. September 19, 1874, he 
discussed the subject, in a speech delivered 
at Warren, in a manner so thorough, so 
temperate, and so honest, that it will be 
well to reproduce the material parts of his 
discussion here : 

Now, fellow citizens, I presume you will agree 
that you can wrong even the devil himself, and 
that it is not right or manly to lie even about 
Satan. I take it for granted that we are far 
enough past the passion of that period to talk 
plainly and coolly about the increase of salaries. 

Now, in the first place, 1 say to-night what I 
have said all through this tempest, that for a 
Congress to increase its own pay and make it re- 
troactive is not theft, is not robbery, and you do 
injustice to the truth when you call it so. There 
is ground enough in which to denounce it without 
straining the truth. Now, if Ck)ngre8S can not 
fix its own salary, who can ? The Constitution 
of your country says in unmistakable words, that 
'* Senators and Representatives shall receive a 
compensation to be ascertained by law and paid 
out of the National Treasury." Nobody makes 
the law but Congress. It was a very delicate 
business in the beginning for our fathers to make 
a law pajring themselves money. They under- 
stood it so, and when they sent the Constitution 
out to the several States, the question was raised 
whether it would not be better to put a curb upon 
Congress in reference to their own pay, and from 
several of the States suggestions were sent in. 
When the First Congress met, James Madison 
offered seventeen amendments to the Constitution, 
and finally Congress voted to send twelve of the 
proposed amendments to the country. One of 
them was this : " No law varying the compensa- 
tion of the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress shall take effect until an election has inter- 
vened." In other words, the First Congress 
proposed that an amendment should be made to 
the new Constitution that no Congress could raise 
its own pay and make it retroactive. That was 
^nt to the States for their ratification. The 
States adopted ten of those amendments. Two 
they rejected, and this was one of the two. They 
8ud it should not be in the Constitution. The 
reason given for its rejection by one of the wisest 
men of that time was this. He said: **If we 
adopt it, this may happen ; one party will go into 
power in a new Congress, but, just before the 
old Congress expires, the defeated party may pass 
a law reducing the pay of Congress to ten cents 



a day. It will never do thus to put one Congress 
into the power of another ; it would be an engine 
of wrong and injustice." For this reason our 
fathers refused to put into the Constitution a 
clause that would prevent back pay. Now, it 
will not do to say that a provision that has been 
deliberately rejected from the Constitution is vir- 
tually there, and it will not do to say that it is 
just to call it theft and robbery for a Congress to 
do what it has plainly the constitutional right to 
do. I use the word riglU in its legal sense. 
Now, take another step. I hold in my hand here 
a record of all the changes of pay that have been 
made since this Government was founded, and in 
every case — ^I am not arguing now that it is right 
at all, I am only giving you a history of it — in 
every single instance when Congress has ndsed 
its pay, it has riused it to take effect from the first 
day of the session of Congress. Six times Con- 
gress has increased its own pay, and every time it 
made the pay retroactive. I say again I am not 
arguing that this was right and proper. I am 
Only arguing that it was lawful and constitutional 
to do it. In 1856 the pay was raised, and was 
made retroactive for a year and four months, and 
the member of Congress from this district threw 
the casting vote that made it a law. That act 
raised the pay by a larger per cent, than the act 
of last Congress. Joshua R. Giddings was the 
one hundredth man that voted ay; ninety-nine 
voted no. Joshua R. Giddings's vote the other 
way would have turned the score against it. That 
vote gave back pay for a year and four months. 
That vote gave Congress nine months' back pay 
for a time when members would not have been 
entitled to anything whatever, because under the 
old law they were paid only during the session. 
What did this district do? Did it call him a 
thief and a robber ? A few weeks after that vote 
this district elected him to Congress for the tenth 
time. Have the ethics of the world changed since 
1856 ? Would I be a thief and a robber in 1873 
if I had done what my predecessor did in 1856 ? 
In 1866 the pay was raised. That time it was 
put in an appropriation bill, a very important 
appropriation bill — a bill giving bounties to sol- 
diers. It passed through the Senate, and came to 
the House. There was a disagreement about it. 
Senator Sherman, of Ohio, had charge of the bill 
in the Senate, and voted against the increase of 
pay every time it came up on its own merits. 
But he was outvoted. Finally, it went to a com- 
mittee of conference. The conference report be- 
tween the two Houses was made in favor of the 
bilL Mr. Sherman brought in the report, saying 
when he brought it in that he had been opposed 
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to the increase of pay, but the Senate had over- 
niled him. He voted for the Conference Report, 
Toted for the final passage of the bill. That bill 
gave back pay for a year and five months. Was 
John Sherman denounced as a thief and robber 
for that ? Was Benjamin F. Wade called a thief 
and a robber ? 

At that time I was not chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and had no other responsibility than that 
of an individual Representative. I voted against 
the increase of salary then at all stages. I 
voted against the Conference Report, but it pass- 
ed through the House on a final vote by just one 
majority. I do not remember that anybody 
ever praised me particularly for voting against 
that report, and I never heard anybody blame 
John Sherman for voting for it 

Now, in 1873 the conditions were exactly the 
reverse. I was chairman of the Committee that 
had charge of the great Appropriation Bill. There 
was put upon that bill against my earnest pro- 
test a proposition to increase salaries. I take 
it there is no one here who will deny that I 
worked as earnestly as I could to prevent the 
putting of that increase upon the bilL I did 
not work against it because it was a theft or a 
robbery to put it on there ; I worked against it 
because I thought it was indecent, unbecoming, 
and in the highest degree unwise and injudi- 
cious to increase the salaries at that time : first, 
because they had been increased in 1866, and, in 
proportion to other salaries. Congressmen were 
paid enough — paid more in proportion than 
most other officials were pedd ; second, the glory 
of the Congress had been that it was bringing 
down the expenditures of the Government from 
the highest level of war to the lowest level of 
peace ; and if we raised our own salary, unless 
the raise had been made before, it would be the 
keynote on which the whole tune of extravagance 
would be sung. I believed, too, that it would 
seriously injure the Republican party, and on 
that score I thought we ought to resist it. I 
did all in my power to prevent that provision 
being added to the bill. I voted against it eigh- 
teen times. I spoke against it. But by a very 
large vote in the House, and a still larger vote 
in the Senate, the salary clause was put upon the 
bilL I was captain of the ship, and this objec- 
tionable freight had been put upon my deck. I 
had tried to keep it off. What should I do ? 
Bum the ship ? Sink her ? Or, having washed 
my hands of the responsibility for that part of 
her cargo I had tried to keep off, navigate her 
into port, and let those who had put this freight 
OD be responsible for it ? Using the figure, that 



was the course I thought it my dnty to adopt 
Now, on that matter I might have made an 
error of judgment. I believed then and now 
that if it had been in my pow^ to kill diis bill, 
and had thus brought on an extra session— I be- 
lieve to-day, I say, had I been able to do thai, I 
should have been the worst-blamed man m the 
United States. Why ? During the long months 
of the extra session which would have followed, 
with the evils which the country would have felt, 
and by having its business disturbed by Con- 
gress and the uncertainties of the result, yon 
would have said : *' All this has come about be- 
cause we did not have a man at the head of the 
Committee on Appropriations with nerve enough 
and force enough to carry his bill through hj 
the end of the session. The next time we haye 
a Congress we had better see if we can not get » 
man who will get his bills through." Suppose 
I had answered: ''There was that salary in- 
crease." ''That won't do. You had shown 
your hand on the salary question ; you had pro- 
tested against it ; and you had done your duty.'' 
Then they would have said there were six or 
seven sections in the bill empowering the United 
States to bring the railroads before the oourts 
and make them account for their extravagance. 
They would have said : " We have lost all that 
by the loss of this bill." And I would have been 
charged with acting in the interest of railroad 
corporations, and fighting to kill the bill for that 
reason. But be that as it may, fellow citizens, 
I considered the two alternatives as well as I 
could. I believed it would rouse a storm of in- 
dignation and ill-feeling throughout the country 
if that increase of salary passed. I believed it 
would result in greater evils if the whole failed, 
and an extra session came on. For a little while 
I was tempted to do what would rather be pleas- 
ing than what would be best in the long nm. 
I believe that it required more courage to vote 
as I voted than it would to have votedthe other 
way ; but I resolved to do what seemed to me 
right in the case, let the consequences be irhtX 
they would. I may have made a mistake in 
judgment ; I blame no one for thinking so ; but 
I did what I thought was the least bad of two 
courses. Hy subsequent conduct was consistent 
with my action on the bill. 

I did not myself parade the fact, but more tiiaa 
a year ago the New York "World" published a 
Ust stating, in chronological order, the Senators 
and Representatives who covered their back pay 
into the Treasury. My name was first on the 
list. 

I appeal to the sense of justice of this people 
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whether they will tolerate this sort of political 
warfare. It has been proved again and again 
that I never drew back pay, never saw a dollar 
of it, and took no action in reference to it except 
to sign an order on the Sergeant-at-Arms to cover 
it into the general Treasury, and this was done 
before the Convention at Warren. I say more : 
Some of these men who have been so long pub- 
lishing me have known these facts for many 
months. During the stormy times of the salary 
exdtement a citizen of this county wrote a letter 
to a prominent official in the Treasury of the 
United States, wanting to know whether Mr. Gar- 
field drew his pay or not, and received a very full 
and circumstantial reply, stating the facts. That 
letter is in this town, I suppose, to-day, but those 
who have had possession of it have been careful 
never to show it. I have a copy of it here, and if 
these men continue lying I will print it one of these 
days. [Cries of ** Let us have that letter read 
nowy General Garfield.''] I will not give the 
name of the party — ^the name I have not — ^to 
whom it is addressed. 

[The audience here absolutely insisted on hav- 
ing the letter read, some demanding the name, and 
all positively refusing to allow the speaker to 
proceed without reading the letter, in Justice to 
himself and for the information of the audience.] 

**TBXA8irBT DxPABTMKfT, WASHOrOTOV, I 

,^ttfM9,1878. f 



<i 



Dkab Sib : Your letter, written early in May, 
was forwarded to me at Youngstown, where it 
could not be answered for want of accurate data. 
When about to return to Washington, I searched 
for that letter, but could not find it. My recol- 
lection of its contents is, that you inquired as 
to the repa3nnent into the Treasury by General 
Ghirfield of the additional compensation due him, 
as a member of the Forty-second Congress, under 
the provisions of the General Appropriation Act 
of March 8, 1878. 

"The additional compensation due General 
Garfield was drawn by Mr. Ordway, Sergcant-at- 
Arms of the House of Representatives, and by 
him paid into the Treasury as a miscellaneous 
revenue receipt. The money was drawn by Mr. 
Ordway on the order of General Garfield. The 
practice of the Sergeant-at-Arms is to take re- 
odpts from members in blank, in anticipation of 
the dates at which they are to become due, and 
to pay their checks on him by drawing the money 
from the Treasury on those receipts. In this 
way he is in a measure the banker of the mem- 
bers. General Garfield had signed such receipts 
month after month at the beginning of the 
month, one of which was filled up by Mr. Ord- 



way and presented to the Treasury. At that 
time I believe General Garfield was out of the 
city, but I happened to know that as soon as 
the 22d day of March this written order was 
delivered to Mr. Ordway — ^if he had not drawn 
any money from the Treasury on his account, 
to close the account without drawing it; and 
if he had drawn it, to return it. Mr. Ordway 
then informed him that it was necessary for him 
to sign a special order on the Treasurer if he 
wished it drawn out and covered in ; otherwise 
Mr. Garfield could draw it any time within two 
years ; whereupon Mr. (Garfield drew an order for 
$4,648, payable to the order of Mr. Ordway, to 
be by him covered into the Treasury. This was 
presented to the Treasurer, and the money turned 
over from the appropriation account to the gen- 
eral account, so that no portion of it ever left the 
Treasury at alL It was simply a transfer from 
the appropriation account to the general funds of 
the Treasury. Very respectfully, 

"Robert N. Tatlir." 

It shonld be added to this statement, that 
immediately after the adjournment of Oon- 
gress Mr. Garfield went to Cleveland to try 
a case in the United States District Ooart, 
in which he had been employed as counsel 
some time before. On his return to Wash- 
ington, he drew an order covering the money 
due him under the law into the Treasury. 
What is more, he was one of the first of all 
the members of Congress to do so. Besides, 
when the proposition to repeal the salary 
clause was before Congress at the next ses- 
sion, he gave it his earnest support. In his 
speech in reply to Hon. A. H. Stephens, he 
touched one phase of the question thus : 

One of the brightest and greatest of men I 
know in this nation, a man who, perhaps, has 
done as much for its intellectual life as any other, 
told me not many months ago that he had made 
it the rule of his life to abandon any intellectual 
pursuit the moment it became commercially val- 
uable ; that others would utilize what he had dis- 
covered ; that his field of work was above the 
line of commercial values, and when he brought 
down the great truths of science from the upper 
heights to the level of commercial values, a thou- 
sand hands would be ready to take them, and 
make them valuable in the markets of the world. 

[A voice — ^Who was he ?] 

Mr. Garfield — It was Agassiz. He entered 
upon his great career, not for the salary it gave 
him, for that was meager compared with the pay 
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of those in the lower walks of life ; but he fol- 
lowed the promptings of his great nature, and 
worked for the loye of truth and the instruction 
of mankind. Something of this spirit has per- 
vaded the lives of the great men who did so much 
to build up and maintain our republican institu- 
tions. And this spirit is, in my judgment, higher 
and worthier than that which the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Stephens] has described. To come 
immediately to the question before us, I join in 
no criminations against those who used their 
right to vote and act differently from myself on 
this subject But when the public says to me, and 
to those associated with me, that we have, under 
constitutional law, given ourselves more pay than 
that public is willing to grant us, it would be 
indelicate and indecent in us on such a question 
to resist that public opinion. 

The following letter explains itself: 

Tkbabubt DBPABmairi; WASHmoTOK. ) 
Omos OF THX Bkosbtabt, Juns 22, 1880. f 

n. DuBKT, Esq., Edit De§ Moinea^ Iowa, 

Sib: In reply to your letter of the 17th inst, 
asking to be informed on what date the Hon. 
James A. Garfield paid into the Treasury his back 
pay, and how the Treasury books show tins trans- 
action, I have to inform you it appear sfrom the 
records of this office that the sum of |4,548 was 
deposited to the credit of the Treasurer of the 
United States, in the name of James A. Garfield, 
on account of " retroactive increase of salary," on 
the 22d day of April, 1873 ; and that this amount 
was covered into the Treasury by miscellaneous 
covering warrant No. 704, second quarter, 1873, 
and can not be withdrawn except by act of Con- 
gress. 

Very respectfully, 

J. E. Upton, Assistant Secretary. 



III. 

DE GOLTER. 

The following article from " The Nation " 
(No. Y88) is so thorough and impartial in its 
treatment of this subject, that I can not do 
better than to give it entire. This jonmal, 
it should be remarked, is so perpendicular 
in its independence as sometimes to lean 
backward. That "The Nation" criticises 
General Garfield on the score of propriety 
gives its judgment additional force on the 
main point : 

The accusation regarding the De Golyer con- 
tiract against General Garfield is made in various 



ways. It includes the charge that, when Chair, 
man of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House, and knowing that appropriations for sodi 
improvements as this De Golyer contract covered 
would be pressed upon the Committee, he accepted 
a fee of five thousand dollars, ostensibly forlegil 
services for the purpose of procuring the contnet 
from the Board of Public Works, bat really &r 
his influence as Chairman of the Committee; tint 
he thus made himself the advocate of a oontnet 
which was bad in itself, and thus also took a bribe 
to affect his action in his Committee in favor <tf 
this and like contracts ; or, if it was not on \k 
part the taking of a bribe, that he must lufe 
known that the motive with which the monejvu 
paid him was to secure his influence as such chair- 
man in favor of the appropriations to pay for 
this and like contracts. Such is the substanoe of 
this accusation in its various forms and phases. 

In order that the public may properly judge 
of it, it is necessary to know the following facts, 
which can easily be verified by reference to the 
public laws, the records of the District of Cotam- 
bia, and the testimony that has been taken by 
two investigating conmiittees of Congress. 

February 21, 1871, Congress passed an act 
creating a government for the District of Colom- 
bia, just such a government in general as is or- 
ganized in the territories by Congressional action. 
This act provided for a Governor, in whom was 
vested ** executive power and authority **; a Le- 
gislative Assembly, in which was vested ** kgisla* 
tive power and authority " ; a Board of FteUic 
Works, to which was given control of the streeti; 
avenues, and sewers, and all other works that tis 
Leg^lative Assembly might intrust to it. It iIm 
provided that the Board of Public Works sttodd 
have ** no power to make contracts to bind said 
District to the payment of any sums of moot^ 
except in pursuance of appropriations madeb; 
law, and not until such appropriations shall have 
been made." This has reference wholly to ap- 
propriations made by the Legislative Assemblf. 
The government having been thus created, and 
with this restriction on the Board of Public Woiio^ 
on the 20th day of June, 1871, the Board submit- 
ted to the Le^lative Assembly a plan for ike 
improvement of the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown, and the roads outside these dfies, 
embracing nearly all the streets and avenues ind 
roads, and in the submission of this plan estimated 
the entire cost to be |4,868,698, recommended 
the adoption of this plan, and submitted to Ae 
Legislative Assembly a bill to provide ^^ 
necessary means for the execution of the woik." 

On the 10th day of July, 1871, the Log^lalift 
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Aflsembly passed this act, appropriating ^,000,- 
000 to do the work referred to in the plan, or, to 
Qfle the language of the act, ''to be used and 
expended, ... as folly as may be practica- 
ble and consistent with the public interest, in 
conformity with the plan of improyement sub- 
mitted to the said Legislature by the Board of 
Public Works of said District in its commimica- 
tkm bearing date June 20, 1871 " ; and in order to 
procure the money thus appropriated, it was pro- 
lided in this act that bonds of the District to the 
amount of $4,000,000 should be issued, and also 
provided for levying a tax on the property in the 
District to pay the interest on these bonds, and to 
provide for the gradual reduction of the principal 
It was further provided that the Board should 
<< in no case enter into a contract for any work or 
Improvement the cost of which shall exceed the 
amount estimated therefor in its aforesaid plan, 
less twenty per cent, of said estimates.** May 8, 
' 1872, Congress approved the act of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly above alluded to, and in connection 
with it enacted that the debt of the District, in- 
cluding the debts of the late corporations of 
Washington and Georgetown, " shall at no time 
exceed the sum of $10,000,000, unless an increase 
over the said amount shall have been previously 
authorized by Act of Congress." At the time the 
new government came into existence the debt of 
the District, including the corporations of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, was in the aggregate $5,- 
620,626.02, so that the $4,000,000 loan brought 
the amount of indebtedness up to within $479,- 
878.98 of the limit that was fixed by the Act of 
Congress above alluded to. 

From the foregoing the following facts will be 
observed: 

1st. That Congress had turned over the con- 
trol of the streets, avenues, and roads to the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia. 

2d. That that government adopted a plan of 
improvements. 

8d. That that government provided the money 
widi which to pay for those improvements. ' 

4th. That the Board of Public Works was 
prohibited by Congress from making contracts 
before appropriations were made, and prohibited 
from contracting in excess of appropriations. 

6th. That the Legislative Assembly restricted 
the Board in making contracts to 80 per cent, of 
the $4,000,000 loan. 

6th. That Congress had fixed a limit to the 
ontire indebtedness, which lunit the $4,000,000 
almost reached. 

7th. That the money to pay for this work was 
not to oome through appropriations by Congress, 

13 



but was to be derived by taxation of the property 
in the District imposed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly. 

In September, 1871, the Board of Public 
Works, instead of adopting the policy of letting 
contracts to do the contemplated work to the low- 
est bidder, fixed a scale of prices that would be 
paid for various kinds of work, that is to say : a 
specific price for grading per cubic yard, a speci- 
fic price per square yard for concrete pavement, 
for wood pavement, for stone pavement, and so 
on; so that when they determined to lay a partic- 
ular kind of pavement on a certain street or av- 
enue, whether of wood,. stone, or concrete, the 
price was already fixed, and the open question 
was which kind of wood or stone or concrete 
should be laid ; and hence there was a struggle 
before the Board by the owners of the various 
patents for pavements to have their respective 
patents adopted for use, and this brought in ques- 
tion the merits of the respective patents. It made 
no di£ference whatever as to the cost, whether one 
patent was used or another of the class of wooden 
or concrete pavements ; the price was precisely 
the same. 

De Golyer and McClellan had a patented 
wooden pavement. Others had patents forwood^i 
pavements, and between these there were con- 
tests as to merit. There was also the question ' 
of merit as between wooden and concrete pave- 
ments. De Golyer and McClellan employed Mr. 
Parsons as their attorney to procure the adoption 
of their pavement, by showing to the Board its 
superiority over others. This was the only ques- 
tion to be considered — ^the question of price hav- 
ing been settled months before, by the adoption 
of a schedule of prices. The hearing before the 
Board as to the merits of these various patents 
was about to be had, and Mr. Parsons was called 
away from Washington. He asked General Gar- 
field to take his place as attorney to argue the 
merits of the De Golyer patent. As above shown, 
there was nothing else to argue. General Garfield 
appears never to have seen De Golyer or McClel- 
lan or anybody else in relation to this employment, 
excepting Mr. Parsons, and at the latter^s solicita- 
tion he examined the various patents and made 
his presentation of the case to the Board, was 
paid a fee for it, and there his relations to the 
subject entirely ended. He had nothing whatever 
to do with making or shaping the contract under 
which the pavement was laid. Now, the money 
having already been provided to pay for all the 
improvements that the Board was authorized to 
make, it seems impossible that it could have been 
contemplated by General Garfield or any one else 
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that appropriatioDB would be uked from Ckm- 
gress with which to pay for any portion of them. 

In order to make good the accusation againat 
General Garfield the following must be assumed : 
I. That the Board contemplated at that early 
period of its career yiolating the law prohibiting 
the making of contracts in excess of and prior to 
appropriations. 2. That it then contemplated 
violating the law restricting it to eighty per cent 
of the four million dollars loan. 8. That it then 
contemplated the violation of the law limiting the 
indebtedness of the District to ten millions of 
dollars. 4. That General Garfield had knowl- 
edge that the Board so contemplated. 

In the absence of these assumptions the case 
is in brief this : The money had, long before Gen- 
eral Garfield's employment, been provided by the 
District government to pay for the improvements ; 
the prices to bo paid had been established ; no 
appropriation by Congress could have been in 
contemplation ; the question, and the only ques- 
tion, was whether this or that kind of pavement 
should be used, and General Garfield as an at- 
torney argued in favor of the De Golyer patent. 

The impression has entered the public mind 
that the De Golyer patent is worthless, but this is 
wholly erroneous. No one familiar with the sub- 
ject has questioned that it was at least as good as 
any other process of laying wooden pavements, 
and no question of that kind has ever been made 
before the Committee or elsewhere. The impres- 
sion, too, possibly prevails that there was somei- 
thing fraudulent in the contract as to prices, etc. 
But this is wholly without foundation. The Board 
having adopted a schedule of prices long before, 
when the decision was made to lay this pavement 
to any extent, it was at the price already fiixed. If 
any other pavement of wood had been adopted in 
preference to this, the price would have been the 
same ; so that the use of this pavement involved 
no more expenditure than if any other had been 
adopted. 

It may be asked, Why, then, all the criticism 
that has appeared in regard to this Dc Golyer and 
McClellan contract ? The answer is this : It is 
maintained by those who were assailing the Board 
of Public Works that the prices paid for work 
were unreasonable and excessive, and to show this 
the proof was presented to the Committee that, 
for a quantity of work which would amount to 
about seven hundred thousand dollars, the parties 
were willing to pay and agreed to pay ninety-sev- 
en thousand dollars in commissions and attorneys' 
fees ; consequently, it was argued, the Board in 
fixing the schedule of prices had fixed them too 
high, and thereby had violated their duty. But 



these prices would have beea pud if any odia 
wooden pavement had been used, and were paid 
to every other contractor where wooden pavemeat 
was used; and every other contract forwoodea 
pavement was and if amenable to precis^ tke 
same eriiidam. The De Golyer contract is no 
more fraudulent than every other thai was made 
to lay wooden pavementi. To establish the aane 
fact— viz., that the Board had fixed its sdiedole 
of prices too high, and thereby had unnecessaril; 
burdened the taxpayers — proof was adduced that 
it was quite comnM>n to let a contract to lay a 
pavement, and the contractor would at once sub- 
let at a rate twenty-five cents less per square yard, 
giving a profit or bonus of twenty-five cents per 
square yard for doing nothing. The De Goljcr 
and McClellan contract differed in no respect froB 
all others, and it only became conspicuous ba> 
cause it showed the amount that the Board was 
paying by its schedule of prices in excess of what 
should have been paid. 

The sum and substance of the whole matter, 
as regards General Garfield, then, is, that at the 
request of a friend of his, the attorney for the 
De Golyer and McClellan Paving Company, he ex- 
amined the evidence in favor of some forty kinds 
of pavement, prepared the required Imef, whidi 
was intended for the Board of Public WoriES, 
made known to Mr. Shepherd, then President of 
the Board, his favorable opinions, and expressed 
the hope tliat he would give these Western uea 
a chance. No price was agreed upon for the 
service, but Mr. Parsons paid him five thousand 
dollars, saying that he had received a large fee 
and would share it with him. The disproportiflD 
of the fee to the work performed may be attrib- 
uted to the large interests involved and to the 
friendly intervention of Mr. Parsons. But the 
case, nevertheless, exemplifies one of the groM 
abuses prevalent in public life which the friends 
of good government can have no difficulty in con- 
demning. We refer to the practice of seeking 
and giving weight to the opinions of public men 
on subjects of which they know no more than 
any one else, and in legal cases paying fees in 
proportion to their influence. We should have 
liked it much better if General Garfield had told 
his friend that there were scores of people much 
better qualified to form a reliable opinion of pave- 
ments ; that his official position would give a fac- 
titious importance to his opinion which he did not 
wish it to have ; and that the services of the best 
experts should be sought for rather than his own. 
We do not think, therefore, that the motives of 
Mr. Parsons and his clients in employing Mr. Gar- 
field arc above suspicion. It is not improbable 
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thai they sought in so doing something more than 
' his services as counsel, but we can discoyer no 
trace of anything worse on his part than indis- 
cretion. With this we think he may be fairly 
charged, and although the character cf the Board 
of Public Works was not as well known then as 
it was afterward, there must have been enough 
known about it to suggest to a prudent public 
man the impropriety of taking a hand in influ- 
encing it in any matter, and especially in a mat- 
ter in which he had no claim to be considered an 
expert. General Garfield has been severely as- 
Buled, too, because he made no formal argument 
before the Board as a whole, and the inference has 
been drawn from this that he knew he did not 
render full service for his fee. But an oral argu- 
ment would hardly have added anything to the 
Talue of his brief ; and having made the brief, we 
think he was fully justified by forensic custom in 
thinking that he had done enough. Let us say 
finally that in judging him on the charge of indis- 
cretion, it is not fair to judge his conduct in 1871 
with the light of 1880. There is not one of us 

- whose views about discretion touching the rela- 

- tions between politics and money have not been 
r greatly clarified by the events of the past nine 

years. 

It should be added to this exposition of 
the sabject, that District-of-Golambia affairs 
were several times overhauled by investigat- 
ing committees. One of these committees 
bad for its chairman Hon. A. G. Thurman, 
Democratic Senator from Ohio. No one 
of these committees ever foand anything 
against James A. Garfield. Hon. J. M. Wil- 
son of Indiana, long a member of the House 
of Representatives, liimself a member of a 
^ District Investigating Committee, as long 



ago as 1874 bore the following testimony to 
General Garfield^s entire freedom from oen- 
sare in the premises : 

C0NKXE8TILLE, Ind., Avkg\M,t 1, 1ST4. 
Tht H<m, Oeorge W, Steele. 

Dear Sir: To the request for information 
as to whether or not the action of General Gar- 
field, in connection with the affairs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was the subject of condem- 
nation by the Ck>mmittee that recently had 
those affairs under consideration, I answer that it 
was not ; nor was there, in my opinion, any evi- 
dence that would have warranted any unfavor- 
able criticism upon his conduct. The facts dis- 
closed by the evidence, so far as he is concerned, 
are briefly these: The Board of Public Works 
was considering the question as to the kind of 
pavement that should be laid. There was a con- 
test as to the respective merits of various wooden 
pavements. Mr. Parsons represented, as attor- 
ney, the De Golyer and McClellan patent, and, 
being called away from Washington about the 
time the hearing was to be had before the Board 
of Public Works on this subject, procured Gen- 
eral Garfield to appear before the Board in his 
stead and argue the merits of this patent. This 
he did, and this was the whole of his connection 
in the matter. It was not a question as to the 
kind of contract that should be made, but as to 
whether this particular kind of pavement should 
be laid. The criticism of the Committee was not 
upon the pavement in favor of which General 
Garfield argued, but was upon the eonirael made 
with reference to it ; and there was no evidence 
which would warrant the conclusion that he had 
anything to do with the latter. 

Very respectfully, etc., 

J. M. WnsoN. 
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I. 

REPUBLICM AND DEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS 



FROM 1856 TO 1880 INCLUSIVE. 



REPUBUCAN, PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 1856. 

This Convention of Delegates, assembled in 
pursuance of a call addressed to the people of 
the United States, without regard to past political 
differences or diyisions, who are opposed to the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, to the policy 
of the present Administration, to the extension of 
slavery into free territory, in favor of admitting 
Kansas as a free State, of restoring the action of 
the Federal Government to the principles of 
Washington and Jefferson, and who purpose to 
unite in presenting candidates for the offices of 
President and Vice-President, do resolve as fol- 
lows: 

1. That the maintenance of the principles 
promulgated in the Declaration of Independence 
and embodied in the Federal Constitution is es- 
sential to the preservation of our republican in- 
stitutions, and that the Federal Constitution, the 
rights of the States, and the union of the States, 
shall be preserved; that, with our republican 
fathers, we hold it to be a self-evident truth that 
all men are endowed with the inalienable rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
that the primary object and ulterior design of our 
Federal Government were to secure these rights 
to all persons within its exclusive jurisdiction; 
that, as our republican fathers, when they had 
abolished slavery in all our national territory, or- 
dained that no person should be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law, 
it becomes our duty to maintain this provision of 
the Constitution against all attempts to violate 
it for the purpose of establishing slavery in the 
United States by positive legislation prohibiting 
its existence or extension therein ; that we deny 
the authority of Congress, of a Territorial Legis- 



lature, of any individual or association of in^rid- 
uals, to give legal existence to slavery in any Ter- 
ritory of the United States while the present Con- 
stitution shall be maintained. 

2. That the Constitution confers upon Con- 
gress sovereign power over the Territories of the 
United States for their government, and that in 
the exercise of this power it is both the right and 
the duty of Congress to prohibit in the Territories 
those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and 
slavery. 

3. That, while the Constitution of the United 
States was ordained and established by the people 
** in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty," and contains 
ample provisions for the protection of the lile, 
liberty, and property of every dtizen, the deaiest 
constitutional rights of the people of Kansas 
have been fraudulently and violently taken from 
them ; their territory has been invaded by an 
armed force ; spurious and pretended legislatire, 
judicial, and executive officers have been set over 
them, by whose usurped authority, sustained bj 
the military power of the Government, tyrannical 
and unconstitutional laws have been enacted and 
enforced; the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms has been infringed ; test-oaths of an 
extraordinary and entangling nature have been 
imposed as a condition of exerdsing the right of 
suffrage and holding office; the right of an ac- 
cused person to a speedy and public trial by an 
impartial jury has been denied ; the right of the 
people to be secure in thdr persons, houses, pa- 
pers, and effects, against unreasonable seartdies 
and seizures, has been violated ; they have been 
deprived of life, liberty, and property without doe 
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process of law; that the freedom of speech and 
of the press has been abridged; the right to 
dioosc their representatiYes has been made of no 
effect ; murders, robberies, and arsons have been 
instigated and encouraged, and the offenders have 
been allowed to go unpunished; that all these 
things have been done with the knowledge, sanc- 
tion, and procurement of the present Administra- 
tion, and that for this high crime against the 
Constitution, the Union, and humanity, we arraign 
the Administration, the President, his advisers, 
agents, supporters, apologists, and accessories 
either before or a/icr the fact, before the country 
and before the world ; and that it is our fixed 
purpose to bring the actual perpetrators of these 
atrocious outrages and their accomplices to a sure 
and condign punishment hereafter. 

4. That Kansas shduld be immediately ad- 
mitted OS a State of the Union, with her present 
free Ck>nstitution, as at once the most effectual 
way of securing to her citizens the enjoyment of 
the rights and privileges to which they are enti- 
tled, and of ending the civil strife now raging in 
her territory. 

6. That the highwayman's pica that ** might 
makes right,*' embodied in the Ostend Circular, 
was in every respect unworthy of American di- 
plomacy, and would bring shame and dishonor 
upon any Government or people that gave it 
their sanction. 

6. That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean by the 
most central and practicable route is imperative- 
ly demanded by the interests of the whole coun- 
try, and that the Federal Government ought to 
render immediate and efficient aid in its con- 
Btraction; and, as an auxiliary thereto, to the 
immediate construction of an emigrant route on 
the line of the railroad. 

7. That appropriations by Congress for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors of a national 
character, required for the accommodation and 
security of our existing commerce, are authorized 
by the Constitution and justified by the obliga- 
tion of Government to protect the lives and 
property of its citizens. 

8. That wo invite the affiliation and co5pera- 
tion of freemen of all parties, however differing 
from us in other respects, in support of the prin- 
ciples herein declared; and, believing that the 
spirit of our institutions, as well as the Consti- 
tution of our country, guarantees liberty of con- 
science and equality of rights among citizens, we 
oppose all legislation impairing their security. 



DEMOCRATIC, CINCINNATI, JUNE,' 1866. 

The platform reiterates in detail the resolu- 
tions adopted in 1862, down to and including the 
eighth resolution, and adds the following : 

And whereas, sinoo the foregoing declaration 
was uniformly adopted by our predecessors in 
national conventions, an adverse political and reli- 
gious test has been secretly organized by a party 
claiming to be exclusively American, it is proper 
that the American Democracy should clearly de- 
fine its relation thereto, and declare its determined 
opposition to all secret political societies, by what- 
ever name they may be called. 

Resolvedy That the foundation of this Union 
of States having been laid in, and its prosperity, 
expansion, and preeminent example in free gov- 
ernment built upon, entire freedom in matters of 
religious concernment, and no respect of person 
in regard to rank or place of birth, no party can 
justly be deemed national, constitutional, or in 
accordance with American prindples, which bases 
its exclusive organization upon religious opinions 
and accidental birthplace. And hence a politi- 
cal crusade in the nineteenth century, and in tho 
United States of America, against Catholic and 
foreign-bom, is neither justified by the past his- 
tory or the future prospects of the country, nor 
in unison with the spirit of toleration and en- 
larged freedom which peculiarly distinguishes tho 
American system of popular government. 

And that we may more distinctly meet the 
issue on which a sectional party, subsisting ex- 
clusively on slavery agitation, now relies to test 
the fidelity of the people, North and South, to 
the Constitution and the Union : 

1. Resolved, That claiming fellowship with, 
and desiring the codpcration of, all who regard 
the preservation of the Union under the Consti- 
tution as the paramount issue, and repucUating 
all sectional parties and platforms concerning do- 
mestic slavery, which seek to embroil the States 
and incite to treason and armed resistance to 
law in the Territories, and whose avowed pur- 
pose, if consummated, must end in civil war and 
disunion, the American Democracy recognize and 
adopt the principles contained in the organic laws 
establishing the Territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, as embodying the only sound and safe 
solution of the "slavery question," upon which 
the great national idea of the people of this whole 
country can repose in its determined conservatism 
of the Union — ^NON-umERnniENCE bt Cohgbbss 

WITH BLAYERT IN StATI AMD TSBBITOKT, OB IK 
THE DlSTBICr OF COLUITBIA. 

2. That this was the basis of the compromiKS 
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of 1860, confirmed by both the Democratic and 
Whig parties in national conventionB, ratified by 
the people in the election of 1862, and ri^tly 
applied to the organization of Territories in 1864. 

8. That by the uniform application of this 
democratic principle to the organization of Ter- 
ritories, and to the admission of new States, with 
or without domestic slayery, as they may elect, 
the equal rights of all the States will be pre- 
served intact, the original compacts of the Con- 
stitution maintained inyiolate, and the perpetuity 
and expansion of this Union insured to its ut- 
most capacity of embracing, in peace and har- 
mony, every future American State that may be 
constituted or annexed with a republican form 
of government. 

Betolvedy That we recognize the right of the 
people of all the Territories, including Kansas 
and Nebraska, acting through the legally and 
fidrly expressed will of a majority of actual resi- 
dents, and whenever the number of their inhabit- 
ants justifies it, to form a constitution, with or 
without domestic slavery, and be admitted into 
the Union upon terms of perfect equality with 
the other States. 

Besolvedf finally, That in view of the con- 
dition of popular institutions in the Old World 
(and the dangerous tendencies of sectional agi- 
tation, combined with the attempt to enforce 
civil and religions disabilities against the rights 
of acquiring and enjoying citizenship in our own 
land), a high and sacred duty is devolved with 
increased responsibility upon the Democratic 
party of this country, as the party of the Union, 
to uphold and maintain the rights of every State, 
and thereby the Union of the States ; and to sus- 
tain and advance among us constitutional liberty, 
by continuing to resist all monopolies and exclu- 
sive legislation for the benefit of the few at the 
expense of the many, and by a vigilant and con- 
stant adherence to those principles and compro- 
mises of the Constitution, which are broad enough 
and strong enough to embrace and uphold the 
Union as it was, the Union as it is, and the 
Union as it shall be, in the full expansion of the 
energies and capacity of this great and progres- 
sive people. 

1. Jieiolvedy That there are questions con- 
nected with the foreign policy of this country, 
which are inferior to no domestic question what- 
ever. The time has come for the people of the 
United States to declare themselves in favor of 
free seas and progressive free trade throughout 
the world, by solemn manifestations, to place 
their moral influence at the side of their success- 
iul example. 



2. lietoived, That our geographical and polit- 
ical position with reference to the other States of 
this continent, no less than the interest of car 
conmierce and the development of oar growing 
power, requires that we should hold as sacred tiie 
principles involved in the Monroe doctrine; tbeir 
bearing and import admit of no misconstruction; 
they should be applied with unbending rigiditj. 

3. Resolved, That the great highway whidi 
nature, as well as the assent of the States most 
immediately interested in its maintenance, hu 
marked out for a free communication between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans, oonstitatefl 
one of the most important achievements realised 
by the spirit of modem times and the uncon- 
querable energy of our people. That result 
should be secured by a timely and efficient ex- 
ertion of the control which we have the right to 
claim over it, and no power on earth should be 
suffered to impede or clog its progress byinj 
interference with the relations it may suit oor 
policy to establish between our GoYemment and 
the governments of the States within whose do- 
minions it lies. We can, under no circumstances, 
surrender our preponderance in the adjustment 
of all questions arising out of it. 

4. Resolved, That, in view of so commanding 
an interest, the people of the United States can 
not but sympathize with the efforts which are 
being made by the people of Central America to 
regenerate that portion of the continent which 
covers the passage across the interoceanic bth- 
mus. 

6. Resolved, That the Democratic party will 
expect of the next administration that eveiy 
proper effort be made to insure our ascendancy 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and to maintain a perma* 
nent protection to the great outlets through which 
are emptied into its waters the products raised 
out of the soil and the commodities created by 
the industry of the people of our Western val- 
leys and of the Union at large. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party rec(^* 
nizes the great importance, in a political and 
commercial point of view, of a safe and speedj 
communication through our own territory between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the Union, and 
that it is the duty of the Federal Government to 
exercise all its constitutional power to the attm- 
ment of that object, thereby binding the Union 
of these States in indissoluble bonds, and open- 
ing to the rich commerce of Asia an overiand 
transit from the Padfic to the Mississippi River^ 
and the great lakes of the North. 
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REPUBLICAN, CHICAGO, MAY, 1860. 

Resolved^ That we, the delegated representa- 
tiTCS of the Republican electors of the United 
States, in Convention assembled, in discharge of 
the duty we owe to our constituents and our 
country, umte in the following declarations : 

1. That the history of the naUon, during the 
lost four years, has fully established the propri- 
ety and necessity of the organization and per- 
petuation of the Republican party, and that the 
causes which called it into existence are perma- 
nent in their nature, and now, more than ever 
before, demand its peaceful and constitutional 
triumph. 

2. That the maintenance of the principles 
promulgated in the Declaration of Independence 
and embodied in the Federal Constitution, ** That 
all men arc created equal ; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness ; that to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted amoog men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed," 
is essential to the preservation of our republican 
institutions; and that the Federal Constitution, 
the rights of the States, and the Union of the 
States, must and shall bo preserved. 

3. That to the Union of the States this nation 
owes its unprecedented increase in population, its 
surprising development of material resources, its 
rapid augmentation of wealth, its happiness at 
home, and its honor abroad ; and we hold in ab- 
horrence all schemes for disunion, come from 
whatever source they may ; and we congratulate 
the country that no Republican member of Con- 
gress has uttered or countenanoed the threats of 
disunion so often made by Democratic members, 
without rebuke and with applause from their 
political associates; and we denounce those 
threats of disunion, in case of a popular over- 
throw of their ascendancy, as denying the vital 
principles of a free government, and as an avowal 
of contemplated treason, which it is the impera- 
tive duty of an indignant people sternly to rebuke 
and for ever silence. 

4. That the maintenance inviolate of the 
rights of the States, and especially the right of 
each State to order and control its own domestic 
institutions according to its own judgment exclu- 
sively, is essential to that balance of power on 
which the perfection and endurance of our polit- 
ical fabric depends ; and we denounce the law- 
less invasion by armed force of the soil of any 
State or Territory, no matter under what pretext, 
as among the gravest of crimes. 



5. That the present Democratie Administnu 
tion has far exceeded our worst apprehenaioiui, 
in its measureless subserviency to the exactions 
of a sectional interest, as especially evinced in its 
desperate exertions to force the infamous Le- 
compton Constitution upon the protesting people 
of Kansas; in construing the personal relation 
between master and servant to involve an unqual- 
ified property in persons; in its attempted en- 
forcement everywhere, on land and sea, through 
the intervention of Congress and of the Federal 
courts, of the extreme pretensions of a purely 
local interest ; and in its general and unvarying 
abuse of the power intrusted to it by a confiding 
people. 

6. That the people justly view with alarm the 
reckless extravagance which pervades every de- 
partment of the Federal Crovemment ; that a re- 
turn to rigid economy and accountability is indis- 
pensable to arrest the systematic plunder of the 
pubUc treasury by favored partisans, while the 
recent startling developments of frauds and cor- 
ruptions at the Federal metropolis show that an 
entire change of administration is imperatively 
demanded. 

7. That the new dogma, that the Constitution, 
of its own force, carries slavery into any or all 
of the Territories of the United States, is a dan- 
gerous political heresy, at variance with the ex- 
plicit provisions of that instrument itself, with 
contemporaneous exposition, and with legislative 
and judicial precedent; is revolutionary in its 
tendency, and subversive of the peace and har- 
mony of the country. 

8. That the normal condition of all the terri- 
tory of the United States is that of freedom; 
that as our republican fathers, when they had 
abolished slavery in all our national territoiy, 
ordained that " no person should be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law," it becomes our duty, by legislation, when- 
ever such le^lation is necessary, to m aintain 
this provision of the Constitution against all at- 
tempts to violate it ; and we deny the authority 
of Congress, of a territorial legislature, or of 
any individuals, to give legal existence to slavery 
in any Territory of the United States. 

9. That we brand the recent reopening of 
the African slave-trade, under the cover of our 
national flag, aided by perversions of judicial 
power, as a crime against humanity and a burn- 
ing shame to our country and age; and we call 
upon Congress to take prompt and efficient mea- 
sures for the total and final suppression of that 
execrable traffic. 

10. That in the recent vetoes, bv their Fede- 
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ral goremore, of the acts of the legLdaturcs of 
Kansas and Nebraska, prohibiting slavery in 
those Territories, we find a practical illnstration 
of the boasted Democratic principle of non-inp 
tervention and popular sorereigntj, embodied in 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and a demonstration 
of the deception and fraud involved therein. 

11. That Kansas should of right be inmiedi- 
atelj adnuttcd as a State under the Ck>nsUtution 
recently formed and adopted by her people and 
accepted by the House of Representatives. 

12. That, while providing revenue for the 
support of the General Government by duties 
ufKA imports, sound policy requires such an ad- 
justment of these imposts as to encourage the 
development of the industrial interests of the 
whole country ; and we conmiend that policy of 
national exchanges which secures to the woridng- 
men liberal wages, to agriculture remunerative 
prices, to mechanics and manufacturers an ade- 
quate reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, 
and to the nation conunerdal prosperity and in- 
dependence. 

18. That we protest against any sale or al- 
ienation to others of the public lands held by 
actual settlers, and against any view of the free 
homestead policy which regards the settlers as 
paupers or suppliants for public bounty ; and we 
demand the passage by Ck)ngre8s of the complete 
and satisfactory homestead measure which has 
already passed the House. 

14. That the Republican party is opposed to 
any change in our naturalization laws, or any 
State legislation, by which the rights of citizen- 
ship hitherto accorded to immigrants from for- 
eign lands shall be abridged or impaired ; and in 
favor of giving a full and efiScient protection to 
the rights of all classes of citizens, whether na- 
tive or naturalized, both at home and abroad. 

16. That appropriations by Congress for river 
and harbor improvements of a national charac- 
ter, required for the accommodation and security 
of an existing commerce, are authorized by the 
Constitution and justified by the obligation of 
Government to protect the lives and property of 
its citizens. 

16. That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean is 
imperatively demanded by the interests of the 
whole country; that the Federal Government 
ought to render immediate and efficient aid in 
its construction ; and that, as preliminary there- 
to, a daily overland mail should bo promptly 
established. 

17. Finally, having thus set forth our distinc- 
dve principles and views, we invite the coopera- 
tion of aU dtizens, however differing on other 



questions, who lubstantiAUy agree with us is 
their affirmance and support 



DEMOCRATIC (DOUGLAS) PLATFOBM, 

CHARLESTON AND BALTIMORE, 

JUNE, 18fiO. 

1. lUdolved, That we, the Democracy of the 
Union, in convention assembled, hereby dedaie 
our affirmance of the resolutions unanimooily 
adopted and declared as a platform of prineq>ki 
by the Democratic Convention in Cincinnati, in 
the year 1866, believing that Democratic princi- 
ples are undiangeable in their nature, when ap- 
plied to the same subject-matters; and we 
recommend, as the only further resolutions, the 
following : 

2. Muolved, That it is the duty of the United 
States to afford ample and complete protectioa 
to all its citizens, whether at home or alnroad, 
and whether native or foreign. 

8. Reaolved^ That one of the necessities of 
the age, in a military, conunercial, and postal 
point of view, is speedy oonununication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific States ; and the Demo- 
cratic party pledge such constitutional Govern- 
ment aid as will insure the construction of • 
railroad to the Padfic coast at the earliest prac- 
ticable period. 

4. Re»oivedf That the Democratic party are in 
favor of the acquisition of the Island of Cabs, 
on such terms as shall be honorable to ourselyes 
and just to Spain. 

6. Rewhcdy That the enactments of State 
legislatures to defeat the faithful execution of 
the Fugitive Slave law are hostile in character, 
subversive of the* Constitution, and revolutiontiy 
in their effect 

6. JResolved, That it is in accordance with the 
true interpretation of the Cincinnati platform 
that, during the existence of the Territorial gof • 
emments, the measure of restriction, whaterer 
it may be, imposed by the Federal Constitution 
on the power of the Territorial Legislature over 
the subject of the domestic relations, as the same 
has been, or shall hereafter be, finally determined 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
should be respected by all good citizens, and en- 
forced with promptness and fidelity by every 
branch of the General Government. 
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DEMOCRATIC (BRECKINRIDGE) PLAT- 
FORM, ADOPTED AT CHARLESTON AND 
BALTIMORE, JUNE, 1860. 

JResoIvedy That the platfonn adopted by the 
Democratic party at Cinchinati be affirmed, with 
the following explanatory resolutions : 

1. That the goyemment of a Territory organ- 
ized by an act of Congress is provisional and tem- 
porary, and during its existence all citizens of 
the United States have an equal right to settle 
with their property in the Territory, without their 
rights, either of person or property, being de- 
stroyed or impaired by Congressional or Territorial 
legislation. 

2. That it is the duty of the Federal Goyem- 
ment, in all its departments, to protect, when 
necessary, the rights of persons and property in 
the Territories, and wherever else its constitution- 
al authority extends. 

8. That when the settlers in a Territory, hav- 
ing an adequate population, form a State con- 
stitution, the right of sovereignty commences, 
and, being consummated by admission into the 
Union, they stand on an equal footing with the 
people of other States ; and the State thus organ- 
ized ought to be admitted into the Federal Union, 
whether its constitution prohibits or recognizes 
the institution of slavery. 

4. That the Democratic party arc in favor of 
the acquisition of the Island of Cuba, on such 
terms as shall bo honorable to ourselves and just 
to Spain, at the earliest practicable moment. 

6. That the enactments of State Ic^slatures 
to defeat the faithful execution of the Fugitive 
Slave law arc hostile in character, subversive of 
the Constitution, and revolutionary in their effect. 

6. That the Democracy of the United States 
recognize it as the imperative duty of this Govern- 
ment to protect the naturalized citizen in all his 
rights, whether at home or in foreign lands, to 
the same extent as its native-bom citizens. 

Whereas, one of the greatest necessities of the 
age, in a political, commercial, postal, and mili- 
tary point of view, is a speedy communication 
between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved^ That the National Democratic party 
do hereby pledge themselves to use every 
means in their power to secure the passage of 
some bill, to the extent of the constitutional au- 
thority of Congress, for the constmction of a 
Pacific Railroad from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean, at the earliest practicable moment 



REPUBLICAN, AT BALTIMORE, JUNE, 1864. 

Resolved^ That it is the highest duty of every 
American citizen to maintain against all thdr 
enemies the integrity of the Union and the par- 
amount authority of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States ; and that, laying aside all dif- 
ferences of political opinion, we pledge ourselves 
as Union men, animated by a common sentiment, 
and aiming at a common object, to do everything 
in our power to aid the Government in quelling 
by force of arms the rebellion now raging against 
its authority, and in bringing to the punishment 
due to their crimes the rebels and traitors arrayed 
against it. 

2. That we approve the determination of the 
Government of the United States not to compro- 
mise with rebels, or to offer them any terms of 
peace, except such as may be based upon an un- 
conditional surrender of their hostility and a re- 
turn to their just allegiance to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States ; and that we call 
upon the Government to maintain this position 
and to prosecute the war with the utmost pos- 
sible vigor to the complete suppression of the 
rebellion, in full reliance upon the self-sacrificing 
patriotism, the heroic valor, and the undying 
devotion of the American people to the country 
and its free institutions. 

8. That as slavery was the cause, and now 
constitutes the strength, of this rebellion, and as 
it must be always and everywhere hostile to the 
principles of republican government, justice and 
the national safety demand its utter and com- 
plete extirpation from the soil of the republic ; 
and that while we uphold and maintain the acts 
and proclamations by which the Govcmment, in 
its own defense, has aimed a death-blow at this 
gigantic evil, we are in favor, furthermore, of 
such an amendment to the Constitution, to be 
made by the people in conformity with its pro- 
visions, as shall terminate and for ever prohibit 
the existence of slavery within the limits of the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

4. That the thanks of the American people 
are due to the soldiers and sailors of the army 
and navy, who have periled their lives in de- 
fense of their country and in vindication of the 
honor of its flag ; that the nation owes to them 
some permanent recognition of their patriotism 
and their valor, and ample and permanent pro- 
vision for those of their survivors who have re- 
ceived disabling and honorable wounds in the 
service of the countiy ; and that the memories of 
those who have fallen in its defense shall be held 
in grateful and everlasting remembrance. 
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5. That we approve and applaud the practical 
wisdom, the unselfish patriotism, and the un- 
swerving fidelity to the Constitution and the prin- 
ciples of American liberty with which Abraham 
lincoln has discharged, under circumstances of 
unparalleled difficulty, the great duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the Presidential office ; that we 
approve and endorse, as demanded by the emer- 
gency and essential to the preservation of the 
nation, and as within the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, the measures and acts which he has 
adopted to defend the nation against its open 
and secret foes ; that we approve espedally the 
Proclamation of Emancipation and the employ- 
ment as Union soldiers of men heretofore held 
in slavery ; and that wc have full confidence in 
his determination to carry these and all other 
constitutional measures essential to the salvation 
of the country into full and complete effect 

6. That wc deem it essential to the general 
welfare that harmony should prevail in the na- 
tional councils, and wo regard as worthy of pub- 
lic confidence and official trust those only who 
cordially endorse the principles proolaimed in 
these resolutions, and which should characterize 
the admimstration of the Government. 

7. That the Government owes to all men em- 
ployed in its armies, without regard to distinction 
of color, the full protection of the laws of war ; 
and that any violation of these laws, or of the 
usages of civilized nations in time of war, by the 
rebels now in arms, should be made the subject 
of prompt and full redress. 

8. That foreign immigration, which in the 
past has added so much to the wealth, development 
of resources, and increase of power of the nation — 
the asylum of the oppressed of all nations — should 
be fostered and encouraged by a liberal and just 
policy. 

9. That we are in favor of the speedy con- 
struction of the railroad to the Pacific coast. 

10. That the national faith, pledged for the 
redemption of the public debt, must be kept in- 
violate, and that for this purpose we recommend 
economy and rigid responsibility in the public 
expenditures, and a vigorous and just system of 
taxation ; and that it is the duty of every loyal 
State to sustain the credit and promote the use 
of the national currency. 

1 1. That we approve the position taken by 
the Government that the people of the United 
States can never regard with indifference the 
attempt of any European power to overthrow 
by force, or to supplant by faud, the institutions 
of any republican government on the western 
continent ; and that they will view vrith extreme 



jealousy, as mcnadng to the peace and mde- 
pendence of their own country, the efforts of tsy 
such power to obtidn new footholds for moiuN 
chical governments, sustained by foreign militaij 
force, in near proximity to tho United States. 



DEMOCRATIC, CHICAGO, 1864. 

Heaolved, That in the fbturc, as in the. past, 
we will adhere, with unswerving fidelity, to the 
Union under the Constitution as the only solid 
foundation of our strength, security, and hap* 
piness as a people, and as a framework of gov- 
cmmcnt equally conducive to the welfare tnd 
prosperity of all the States, both Northern and 
Southern. 

Resolved^ That this Convention does expHeitly 
declare as the sense of the American people, thit 
after four years of failure to restore the Union 
by the experiment of war, during which, under 
the pretense of a military necessity or wir- 
power higher than the C<mstitution, the Consti- 
tution itself has been disregarded in eveiy port, 
and public liberty and private right alike trod- 
den down, and the material prosperity of the 
country essentially impaired, justice, humanity, 
liberty, and the public welfare demand that im- 
mediate efforts be made for a cessation of hos* 
tilities, with a view to an ultimate convention 
of the States, or other peaceable means, to the 
end that, at the earliest practicable moment, 
peace may be restored on the basis of the Fede- 
ral Union of the States. 

Resolved^ That the direct interference of the 
military authorities of the United States in the 
recent elections held in Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, and Delaware was a shameful violation 
of the Constitution; and a repetition of sndi 
acts in the approaching election will be held as 
revolutionary, and resisted with all the means 
and power under our control. 

Resolved f That the aim and object of the Dem- 
ocratic party is to preserve the Federal Umon 
and the rights of the States unimpurcd, and Ihej 
hereby declare that they consider that the ad- 
ministrative usurpation of extraordinary and 
dangerous powers not granted by the Constitu- 
tion — ^the subversion of the civil by military 
law in States not in insurrection ; the arfoitraxy 
military arrest, imprisonment, trial, and sentence 
of American citizens in States where civil law 
exists in full force ; the suppression of freedom 
of speech and of the press; the denial of the 
right of asylum; the open and avowed disre* 
gard of State rights; the employment of on- 
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UBoal test-oaths ; and the interference with and 
denial of the right of the people to bear arms in 
their defense — are calculated to prevent a restora- 
tion of the Union and the perpetuation of a Grov- 
emment deriTing its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. 

Resolved^ That the shameful disregard of the 
Administration to its duty in respect to our 
fellow citizens who now are and long have been 
prisoners of war in a suffering condition de- 
iBeryes the severest reprobation on the score 
alike of public policy and common humanity. 

Retohed, That the sympathy of the Democratic 
party is heartily and earnestly extended to the 
soldiers of our army and sailors of our navy, who 
are and have been in the field and on the sea 
nnder the flag of our country ; and, in the event 
of its attaining power, they will receive all the 
care, protection, and regard that the brave sol- 
diers and sailors of the republic so nobly earned. 



REPUBLICAN, CHICAGO, 1868. 

The National Republican party of the United 
States, assembled in National Convention, in the 
city of Chicago, on the 2l8t day of Hay, 1868, 
make the following declaration of principles : 

1. We congratulate the country on the assured 
success of the reconstruction policy of Congress, 
as evinced by the adoption, in the majority of 
the States lately in rebellion, of constitutions 
securing equal civil and political rights to all; 
and it is the duty of the Government to sustain 
those institutions, and to prevent the people of 
such States from being remitted to a state of 
anarchy. 

2. The guarantee by Congress of equal suffitige 
to all loyal men at the South was demanded by 
every consideration of public safety, of grati- 
tude, and of justice, and must be maintained; 
while the question of suffrage in all the loyal 
States properly belongs to the people of those 
SUtcs. 

3. We denounce all forms of repudiation as a 
national crime ; and the national honor requires 
the payment of the public indebtedness in the 
uttermost good faith to all creditors at home and 
abroad, not only according to the letter, but the 
spirit, of the laws under which it was contracted. 

4. It is due to the labor of the nation that 
taxation should be equalized, and reduced as 
rapidly as the national faith will permit. 

6. The national debt, contracted as it has 
been for the preservation of the Union for all 
time to come, should be .extended over a fair 



period for redemption; and it is the duty of 
Congi'ess to reduce the rate of interest thereon, 
whenever it can be honestly done. 

6. That the best policy to diminish our burden 
of debt is to so improve our credit that capital- 
ists will seek to loan ua money at lower rates of 
interest than we now pay, and must continue to 
pay so long as repudiation,- partial or total, open 
or covert, is threatened or suspected. 

7. The Government of the United States should 
be administered with the strictest economy ; and 
the corruptions which have been so shamefully 
nursed and fostered by Andrew Johnson call 
loudly for radical reform. 

8. We profoundly deplore the untimely and 
tragic death of Abraham Lincoln, and regret the 
accession to the Presidency of Andrew Johnson, 
who has acted treacherously to the people who 
elected him and the cause he was pledged to 
support; who has usurped high legislative and 
judidal functions ; who has refused to execute 
the laws ; who has used his high oflSice to induoe 
other officers to ignore and violate the laws; 
who has employed his executive powers to ren- 
der insecure the property, the peace, liberty, and 
life of the citizen ; who has abused the pardon- 
ing power; who has denounced the National 
Legislature as unconstitutional ; who has persis- 
tently and corruptly resisted, by every means in 
his power, every proper attempt at the recon- 
struction of the States lately in rebellion ; who 
has perverted the public patronage into an engine 
of wholesale corruption ; and who has been justly 
impeached for high crimes and misdemeanors, 
and properly pronounced guilty thereof by the 
vote of tliirty-five Senators. 

9. The doctrine of Great Britain and other 
European powers, that because a man is once a 
subject he is always so, must be resisted at every 
hazard by the United States as a relic of feudal 
times, not authorized by the laws of nations, and 
at war with our national honor and independence. 
Naturalized citizens are entitled to protection in 
all their rights of citizenship, as though they were 
native-born ; and no citizen of the United States, 
native or naturalized, must be liable to arrest and 
imprisonment by any foreign power for acts done 
or words spoken in this country ; and, if so ar- 
rested and imprisoned, it is the duty of the (Jov- 
emment to intei*fere in his behalf. 

10. Of all who were faithful in the trials of 
the late war, there were none entitled to more es- 
pecial honor than the brave soldiers and seamen 
who endured the hardships of campaign and 
cruise, and imperiled their lives in the service of 
the country ; the bounties and pensions provided 
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by the laws for these brave defenders of the na- 
tion arc obligations never to be forgotten ; the 
widows and orphans of the gallant dead are the 
wards of the people — a sacred legacy bequeathed 
to the nation's protecting care. 

1 1. Foreign immigration, which in the past has 
added so much to the wealth, development of 
the resources, and increase of power of this repu1>- 
lic, the asylum of the oppressed of all nations, 
should be fostered and encouraged by a liberal 
and just policy. 

12. This Convention declares itself in sym- 
pathy with all oppressed people struggling for 
their rights. 

18. That we highly commend the spirit of 
magnanimity and forbearance with which men 
who have served in the rebellion, but who now 
frankly and honestly cooperate with us in restor- 
ing the peace of the country and reconstructing 
the Southern State governments upon the basis 
of impartial justice and equal rights, are received 
back into the communion of the loyal people ; and 
we favor the removal of the disqualifications and 
restrictions imposed upon the late rebels in the 
same measure as the spirit of disloyalty will die 
out, and as may be consistent with the safety of 
the loyal people. 

14. That we recognize the great principles laid 
down in the immortal Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, as the true foundation of democratic gov- 
ernment ; and wc hail with gladness every effort 
toward making thcpc principles a living reality on 
every inch of American soil. 



DEMOCRATIC, NEW YORK, 1868. 

The Democratic party, in National Convention 
assembled, reposing its trust in the intelligence, 
patriotism, and discriminating justice of the peo- 
ple, standing upon the Constitution as the foun- 
dation and limitation of the powers of the Gov- 
ernment, and the guarantee of the liberties of 
the citizen, and recognizing the questions of 
slavery and secession as having been settled, for 
all time to come, by the war or the voluntary 
action of the Southern States in constitutional 
conventions assembled, and never to be renewed 
or reagitated, do, with the return of peace, de- 
mand: 

Unt. Immediate restoration of all the States 
to their rights in the Union under the Constitu- 
tion, and of civil government to the American 
people. 

Second, Amnesty for all past political of- 
fenses, and the regulation of the elective fran- 
chise in the States by their dtizens. 



l^ird. Payment of the public debt of tkfl 
United States ai rapidly as practicable; ill 
moneys drawn from tiie people by taxation, et 
cept so much as is requisite for the neoessi&s 
of the Government, economically admimstend, 
being honestly applied to such payment; and, 
where the obligations of the Government do mH 
expressly state upon their face, or the law vlldef 
which they were issued does not provide thtt 
they shall be pud in coin, they ought, in lOfjaX 
and in justice, to be paid in the lawful money of ' 
the United States. 

J^ourih, Equal taxation of every species of 
property according to its real value, induing 
Government bonds and other public securities. 

J^ft?L One currency for the Government snd 
the people, the laborer and the officeholder, the 
pensioner and the soldier, the producer and the 
bondholder. 

Sixth, Economy in the administration of the 
Government ; the reduction of the standing snny 
and navy ; the abolition of the Frecdman's Bu- 
reau, and all political instrumentalities designed 
to secure negro supremacy ; simplification of tlie 
system, and discontinuance of inquisitorial modes I 
of assessing and collecting internal revenae^ w 
that the burden of taxation may be equalized 
and lessened ; the credit of the Government and 
the currency made good ; the repeal of all enact- 
ments for enrolling the State militia into national 
forces in time of peace; and a tariff for revenu 
upon foreign imports, and such equal taxatin 
under the internal revenue laws as will affoid 
incidental protection to domestic manufactnm, 
and as will, without impairing the revenue, im- 
pose the least burden upon and best promote 
and encourage the great industrial interests of 
the country. 

Seventh, Reform of abuses in the administn- 
tion, the expulsion of corrupt men from oiBoe, 
the abrogation of useless offices, the restoratioa 
of rightful authority to, and the independence of, 
the executive and judicial departments of tiie 
Government, the subordination of the mHitaiy 
to the civil power, to the end that the usurpatioofl 
of Congress and the despotism of the sword may 
cease. 

Eighth, Equal rights and protection for natu- 
ralized and native-bom citizens at home and 
abroad, the assertion of American nationalitj 
which shall command the respect of foroga 
powers, and furnish an example and encoorage- 
ment to people struggling for national integrity, 
constitutional liberty, and individual rights, and 
the maintenance of the rights of naturalized citi- 
zens against the absolute doctrhie of immataUe 
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allegiance, and the daims of foreign powers to 
pmiiBh them for alleged crime committed beyond 
ihtUt jnriBdictfon. 

In demanding these measures and reforms, we 
arndgn the Radical party for its disregard of 
right, and the unparalleled oppression and tyran- 
ny which h&ye marked its career. 
- After the most solemn and unanimous pledge 
of both Houses of Ck)ngress to prosecute the war 
exclusively for the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment and the preservation of the Union under 
the Ck)nstitution, it has repeatedly violated that 
most saored pledge under which alone was rallied 
that noble volunteer army which carried our flag 
to victory. Instead of restoring the Union, it 
has, so far as in its power, dissolved it, and sub- 
jected ten States, in time of profound peace, to 
militaiy despotism and negro supremacy. It has 
nullified there the right of trial by jury ; it has 
abolished the habeas corpus^ that most sacred writ 
of liberty; it has overthrown the freedom of 
speech and the press ; it has substituted arbitra- 
ry seizures and arrests and military trials and 
secret star-chamber inquisitions for the constitu- 
tional tribunals; it has disregarded in time of 
peace the right of the people to be free from 
searches and seizures; it has entered the post 
and telegraph offices, and even the private rooms 
of individuals, and seized their private papers 
and letters without any specific charge or notice 
of affidavit, as required by^ the organic law ; it 
has converted the American Capitol into a Bas- 
tile ; it has established a system of spies and offi- 
cial espionage to which no constitutional mon- 
archy of Europe would now dare to resort ; it has 
abolished the right of appeal on important con- 
stitutional questions to the supreme judicial tri- 
bunal, and threatens to curtail or destroy its 
original jurisdiction, which is irrevocably vested 
by the Constitution, while the learned Chief Jus- 
tice has been subjected to the most atrocious cal- 
mnnies, merely because he would not prostitute 
his high office to the support of the false and 
partisan charges preferred against the President. 
Its corruption and extravagance have exceeded 
anything known in history, and, by its frauds 
and monopolies, it has nearly doubled the burden 
of the debt created by the war. It has stripped 
the President of his constitutional power of ap- 
pointment, even of his own Cabinet. Under its 
repeated assaults, the pillars of the (Government 
are rocking on their base ; and should it succeed 
in November next and inaugurate its President, 
we will meet as a subjected and conquered peo- 
ple, amid the ruins of liberty and the scattered 
fragments of the Constitution. 



And we do declare and resolve that ever since 
the people of the United States threw oft all 
subjection to the British Crown, the privil^e 
and trust of suffrage have belonged to the several 
States, and have been granted, regulated, and 
controlled exclusively by the political power of 
each State respectively, and that any attempt by 
Congress, on any pretext whatever, to deprive 
any State of this right, or interfere with its exer- 
cise, is a flagrant usurpation of power which can 
find no warrant in the Constitution, and, if sanc- 
tioned by the people, will subvert our form of 
government, and can only end in a single central- 
ized and consolidated government, in which the 
separate existence of the States will be entirely 
absorbed, and an unqualified despotism be es- 
tablished in place of a Federal union of co-equal 
States. 

And that we regard the reconstruction acts 
(so called) of Congress, as such, as usurpations 
and unconstitutional, revolutionary, and void. 
That our soldiers and sailors, who carried the 
flag of our country to victory against a most gal- 
lant and determined foe, must ever be gratefully 
remembered, and all the guarantees given in their 
favor must be faithfully carried into execution. 

That the public lands should be distributed as 
widely as possible among the people, and should 
be disposed of either under the preemption of 
homestead lands or sold in reasonable quantities, 
and to none but actual occupants, at the mini- 
mum price established by the Government. 
When grants of the public lands may be allowed, 
necessary for the encouragement of important 
public improvements, the proceeds of the sale of 
such lands, and not the lands themselves, should 
be so applied. 

That the President of the United States, An- 
drew Johnson, in exercising the power of his 
high office in resisting the aggressions of Con- 
gress upon the constitutional rights of the States 
and the people, is entitled to the gratitude of the 
whole American people, and in behalf of the 
Democratic party we tender him our thanks for 
his patriotic efforts in that regard. 

Upon this platform the Democratic party ap- 
peal to every patriot, including all the conserva- 
tive elements and all who desire to support the 
Constitution and restore the Union, forgetting all 
past differences of opinion, to unite with us in 
the present great struggle for the liberties of the 
people ; and that to all such, to whatever party 
they may have heretofore belonged, we extend 
the right hand of fellowship, and hail all such 
cooperating with us as friends and brethren. 

Resolved^ That this Convention sympathizes 
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cordially with tlio workingmcn of tho United 
States in their efforts to protect the rights and 
interests of the laboring classes of the country. 

Raolved^ That the thanks of the Ck)nvention 
are tendered to Chief Justice Salmon P.Chase, 
for the justice, dignity, and impartiality with 
which he presided over the coart of impeachment 
on the tiial of President Andrew Johnson. 



REPUBLICAN, PHILADELPniA, 1872. 

The Republican party of the United States, 
assembled in Nalional Convention in the city of 
Philadelphia, on the 6th and 6th days of June, 
1872, again declares its faith, appeals to its his- 
tory, and announces its position upon the ques- 
tions before the country. 

FirsL During eloyen years of supremac}' it has 
accepted with grand courage the solemn duties 
of the time. It suppressed a gigantic rebellion, 
emancipated four millions of slaycs, decreed the 
equal citizenship of all, and established universal 
suffrage. Exhibiting unparalleled magnanimity, it 
criminally punished no man for political offenses, 
and warmly welcomed all who proved their loy- 
alty by obeying the laws and dealing justly with 
their neighbors. It has steadily decreased, with 
a firm hand, the resultant disorders of a great 
war, and initiated a wise policy toward the In- 
dians. The Pacific Railroad and similar vast en- 
terprises have been generously aided and success- 
fully conducted ; the public lands freely given to 
actual settlers; immigration protected and en- 
couraged, and a full acknowledgment of the nat- 
uralized citizens' rights secured from European 
powers. A uniform national currency has been 
provided ; repudiation frowned down ; the nation- 
al credit sustained under most extraordinary bur- 
dens, and new bonds negotiated at lower rates ; 
the revenues have been carefully collected and 
honestly applied. Despite the annual large re- 
ductions of rates of taxation, the public debt has 
been reduced during General Grant's Presidency 
at the rate of $100,000,000 a year. A great finan- 
cial crisis has been avoided, and peace and plenty 
prevail throughout the land. Menacing foreign 
difiSculties have been peacefully and honorably 
compromised, and the honor and the power of the 
nation kept in high respect throughout the world. 
This glorious record of the past is the party's best 
pledge for the future. We believe the people will 
not intrust the Government to any party or com- 
bination of men composed chiefly of those who 
have resisted every step of this beneficial progress. 

Second, Complete liberty and exact equality 



in the enjoyment of all civil, political, and pnblie 
rights should be established, and effectually maii^ 
tained throughout the Union, by efficient and tp- 
propriate State and Federal legislation. Neither 
the law nor its administration should admit ol 
any discrimination in respect of citizens by resBoa 
of race, creed, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude. 

Third, The recent amendments to the Naticm- 
al Constitution should be cordially sustained be^ 
cause they are right, not merely tolerated becaue 
they are law, and should be carried out accordiitg 
to their spirit by appropriate legislation, the en- 
forcement of which can be safely trusted only to 
the party that secured those amendments. 

Fowiih. The Katbnal Government should sedc 
to maintain an honorable peace with all nationi, 
protecting its citizens everywhere, and sympi- 
thizing with all peoples who strive for greater 
liberty. 

Fifth, Any system of the civil service under i 
which the subordinate positions of the Govern- 
ment are considered rewards for mere party ml 
is fatally demoralising ; and we, therefore, favor 
a reform of the system by laws which shall abol- 
ish the evils of patronage, and make honesty, 
efficiency, and fidelity the essential qualificatioDS 
for public position, without practically creatmg * 
life-tenure of office. 

Sixth, We are opposed to further grants of 
the public lands to corporations and monopoliei) 
and demand that the national domain be set 
apart for free homes for the people. 

Seventh, The annual revenues, after paying ' 
the current debts, should furnish a moderate bal- 
ance for the reduction of the principal, and tho 
revenue, except so much as may be derived fnnn 
a tax on tobacco and liquors, be raised by duties 
upon importations, the duties of which should be 
60 adjusted as to aid in securing remuneratlYe 
wages to labor, and promote the industries, 
growth, and prosperity of the whole country. 

EiglUh, We hold in undying honor the soU 
diers and sailora whose valor saved the Union ; 
their pensions are a sacred debt of the nation, 
and the widows and orphans of those who died 
for their country are entitled to the care of a 
generous and grateful people. We favor sudi 
additional legislation as will extend the bounty 
of the Government to all our soldiers and sailors 
who were honorably discharged, and who in the 
line of duty became disabled, without regard to 
the length of service or the cause of such dis- 
charge. 

NirUh, The doctrine of Great Britadn and 
other European powen concerning allegiance— 
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^Ooioe a subject always a OTlgaflt;*' — ^having at 
laat| throQgh the efforts of the Republican pftrtj, 
been abandonedf and the Amencan idea of the 
indiYidual's right to transfer his allegiance having 
been accepted by European nations, it is the duty 
of oar Govemment to guard with jealous care the 
ri^ts of adopted citizens against the assumption 
of unauthorized claims by their former govern- 
ment ; and we urge the continual and careful en- 
oonragement and protection of voluntary immi- 
gration. 

Tenth, The franking privilege ought to bo 
abolished, and the way prepared for a speedy re- 
daction in. the rate of postage. 

Elevenili. Among the questions which press 
for attention is that which concerns the relations 
of capital and labor, and the Republican party 
recognize the duty of so shaping legislation as to 
secare full protection and the amplest field for 
capital, and for labor, the creator of capital, the 
largest opportunities and a just share of the mu- 
tual profits of these two great servants of civili- 
zation. 

Twdfih, We hold that Congress and the Pres- 
ident have only fulfilled an imperative duty in 
their measures for the suppression of violent and 
treasonable organizations in certain lately rebel- 
lious regions, and for the protection of the ballot- 
box, and therefore they are entitled to the thanks 
of the nation. 

Thhieerdh, We denounce repudiation of the 
public debt in any form or disguise as a national 
crime. Wo witness with pride the reduction of 
the principal of the debt and of the rates of in- 
terest upon the balance, and confidently expect 
that our excellent national currency will be per- 
fected by a speedy resumption of specie pay- 
ments. 

FourieerUh. The Republican party is mindful 
of its obligations to the loyal women of America, 
for their noble devotion to the cause of freedom. 
Their admission to wider fields of usefulness is 
received with satisfaction, and the honest de- 
mands of any class of citizens for additional 
rights should be treated with respectful considera- 
tion. 

FifieerUh We heartily approve the action of 
Congress in extending amnesty to those lately in 
rebellion, and rejoice in the growth of peace and 
fraternal feeling throughout the land. 

Sixteenth, The Republican party propose to 
respect the rights reserved by the people to them- 
selves as carefully as the powers delegated by 
them to the State and to the Federal Govemment. 
It disapproves of tho resort to unconstitutional 
laws for the purpose of removing evils by inter- 



ference with rights not surrendered by the peoplo 
to cither the State or National Govemment. 

StmmheHth„ It is the duty of the General Gov- 
emment to adopt nch measures as will tend to 
encourage American commeree and shipbuilding. 

Eighteenth, Wo believo that the modest pa- 
triotism, the eamest purpose, the sound jodg- 
ment, tho practical wisdom, the incorruptible in* 
tegrity, and the illustrious services of Ulysses S. 
Grant have commended him to the heart of the 
American people ; and with him at our head we 
start to-day upon a new march to victory. 



LIBERAL-REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCPwATIO 
PLATFORM, 1872. 

[Adopted by the Liberal-Republican Convention 
at Cincinnati in June, and by the Democratic 
National Convention at Baltimore in July.] 

First. We recognize the equality of all men 
before the law, and hold that it is the duty of 
Grovemment in its dealings with the people to 
mete out equal and exact justice to all, of what- 
ever nativity, race, color, or persuasion, religious 
or political. 

Second. We pledge ourselves to maintain the 
union of these States, emancipation, and enfran- 
chisement, and to oppose any reopening of tho 
questions settled by the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution. 

Third. We demand the immediate and abso- 
lute removal of all disabilities imposed on ac- 
count of the rebellion, which was finally subdued 
seven years ago, believing that universal amnesty 
will result in complete pacification in all sections 
of the country. 

Fourth, Local self-government, with impartial 
suffrage, will guard the rights of all citizens more 
securely than any centralized power. The public 
welfare requires the supremacy of the civil over 
the military authority, and freedom of persons 
under the protection of habecu corpus. We de- 
mand for tho individual the largest liberty con- 
sistent with public order ; for the State, self 'gov- 
ernment; and for the nation, a return to the 
methods of peace and the constitutional limita- 
tions of power. 

Fifth, The civil service of the Government 
has become a mere instrument of partisan tyran- 
ny and personal ambition, and an object of selfish 
greed. It is a scandal and reproach upon free 
institutions, and breeds a demoralization danger- 
ous to the perpetuity of republican government. 
We, therefore, regard such thorough reforms of 
the civil service as one of the most pressing ne- 
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ccssitics of the hoar ; that honesty, capadty, and 
fidelity constitute the only valid claim to public 
employment ; that the oflSoes of the Goremment 
cease to be a matter of arbitrary favoritism and 
patronage ; that the public station become again 
the post of honor. To this end it is imperatively 
required that no President shall be a candidate 
for reelection. 

Sixth. We demand a system of Federal taxa- 
tion which shall not unnecessarily interfere with 
the industry of the people, and which shall provide 
the means necessary to pay the expenses of the 
Government economically administered, the pen- 
sions, the interest on the public debt, and a mod- 
crate reduction annually of the principal thereof; 
and, recognizing that there are in our midst honest 
but irreconcilable differences of opinion with re- 
gard to the respective systems of Protection and 
Free Trade, we remit the discussion of the sub- 
ject to the people in their Congress districts, and 
to the decision of the Congress thereon, wholly 
free of Executive interference or dictation. 

Seventh. The public credit must be sacredly 
maintained, and we denounce repudiation in every 
form and guise. 

EigMh. A speedy return to specie payment is 
demanded alike by the highest considerations of 
commercial morality and honest government. 

NinilL We remember with gratitude the he- 
roism and sacrifices of the soldiers and sailors 
of the republic, and no act of ours shall ever 
detract from their justly earned fame for the full 
reward of their patriotism. 

Tent/i. We are opposed to all further grants 
of lands to railroads or other corporations. The 
public domain should be held sacred to actual 
settlers. 

Eleventh. We hold that it is the duty of the 
Government, in its intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, to cultivate the friendship of peace, by 
treating with all on fair and equal terms, regard- 
ing it alike dishonorable either to demand what 
is not right, or to submit to what is wrong. 

TvcelfHi. For the promotion and success of 
these vital principles, and the support of the 
candidates nominated by this Convention, we in- 
vite and cordially welcome the cooperation of all 
patriotic citizens, without regard to previous af- 
filiations. 



REPUBLICAN, CINCINNATI, 1876. 

When, in the economy of Providence, this land 
was to be purged of human slavery, and when 
the strength of government of the people by the 
people and for the people was to be demon- 



strated, the Republican party came into power. 
Its deeds have passed into hlatoiy, and we look 
back to them with pride. Incited by their mei&i 
ories to high aims for the good of our country and 
mankind, and looking to the future with unfalter* 
ing courage, hope, and purpose, we, the mp^ 
sentatives of the party in National Gonventka 
assembled, make the following declaration of 
principles : 

1. The United States of America is a Nation, 
not a league. By the combined workings of the 
National and State Gk>vemment8, under their r& 
spective constitutions, the rights of every dtion 
are secured at home and abroad, and the com- 
mon welfare pnmioted. 

2. The Republican party has preserved theie 
Grovemments to the hundredth anniversary of 
the Nation's birth, and they are now embodi- 
ments of the great truths spoken at its cradle— 
*Uhat all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness ; that for the attainment 
of these ends governments have been instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.'' Until these truths are 
cheerfully obeyed, or, if need be, vigorously en- 
forced, the work of the Republican party is un- 
finished. 

3. The permanent pacification of the Southern 
section of the Union, and the complete protection 
of all its citizens in the free enjoyment of all their 
rights, is a duty to which the Republican party 
stands sacredly pledged. The power to proride 
for the enforcement of the prindples embo^ed 
in the recent constitutional amendments is vested 
by those amendments in the Congress of tiie 
United States ; and we declare it to be the solemn 
obligation of the le^lative and executive de- 
partments of the Government to put into imme- 
diate and vigorous exercise all their constitu- 
tional powers for removing any just causes of dis- 
content on the part of any class, and for securing 
to every American citizen complete liberty and 
exact equality in the ezerdse of all civil, political, 
and public rights. To this end we imperatively 
demand a Congress and a Chief Executive whose 
courage and fidelity to these duties shall not fal- 
ter until these results are placed beyond ^spute 
or recall. 

4. In the first act of Congress signed by Fred- 
dent Grant, the National Government assumed 
to remove any doubts of its purpose to discharge 
all just obligations to the public creditors, and 
" solemnly pledged its faith to make provision at 
the earliest practicable period for the redempdon 
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of the United States notes In coin." Commercial 
prosperitj, public morals, and national credit de- 
mand that this promise be fulfilled by a continu- 
ous and steady progress to specie payment. 

6. Under the Constitution, the President and 
heads of departments are to make nominations 
for ofl^ ; the Senate is to advise and consent to 
appcnntments, and the House of Representatives 
ia to accuse and prosecute faithless officers. The 
best interest of the public service demands that 
these distinctions be respected ; that Senators and 
Representatives who may bo judges and accusers 
shoold not dictate appointments to office. The 
invariable rule in appointments should have ref- 
erence to the honesty, fidelity, and capacity of the 
appointees, giving to the party in power those 
places where harmony and vigor of administra- 
tion require its policy to be represented, but per- 
mitting all others to be filled by persons selected 
with sole reference to the efficiency of the public 
service, and the right of all citizens to share in 
the honor of rendering faithful service to the 
countiy. 

6. We rejoice in the quickened conscience of 
the people concerning political affairs, and will 
hold all public officers to a rigid responsibility, 
and engage that the prosecution and punishment 
of all who betray official trusts shall be swift, 
thorough, and unsparing. 

Y. The public school -system of the several 
States is the bulwark of the American republic, 
and with a view to its security and permanence 
we recommend an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States forbidding the application 
of any public funds or property for the benefit 
of any schools or institutions under sectarian 
control. 

8. The revenue necessary for current expen- 
ditures and the obligations of the public debt 
must be largely derived from duties upon im- 
portations, which, so far as possible, should be 
adjusted to promote the interests of American 
labor and advance the prosperity of the whole 
country. 

9. We reaffirm our opposition to further grants 
of the public lands to corporations and monopo- 
lies, and demand that the national domain be 
devoted to free homes for the people. 

10. It is the imperative duty of the (Govern- 
ment so to modify existing treaties with Euro- 
pean governments, that the same protection shall 
bo afforded to the adopted American citizen that 
is ^Tcn to the native-bom ; and that all neces- 
sary laws should be passed to protect emigrants 
in the absence of power in the States for that 
purpose. 

14 



11. It is the immediate duty of Congress to 
fully investigate the effect of the immigration 
and importation of Mongolians upon the moral 
and material interests of the country. 

12. The Republican party recognizes with ap- 
proval the substantial advances recently made 
toward the establishment of equal rights for 
women by the many important amendments ef- 
fected by Republican Legislatures in the laws 
which concern the personal and property rela- 
tions of wives, mothers, and widows, and by the 
appointment and election of women to the super- 
intendence of education, charities, and other pub- 
lic trusts. The honest demands of this class of 
citizens for additional rights, privileges, and im- 
munities should be treated with respectful con- 
sideration. 

13. The Constitution confers upon Congress 
sovereign power over the Territories of the United 
States for .their government, and in the exercise 
of this power it is the right and duty of Congress 
to prohibit and extirpate in the Territories that 
relic of barbarism — ^polygamy; and we demand 
such legislation as shall secure this end, and the 
supremacy of American institutions in all the 
Territories. 

14. The pledges which the Nation has given 
to her soldiers and sailors must be fulfilled, and 
a grateful people will always hold those who im- 
periled their lives for the country's preservation 
in the kindest remembrance. 

15. We sincerely deprecate all sectional feel- 
ing and tendencies. We therefore note with 
deep solicitude that the Democratic party counts^ 
as its chief hope of success, upon the electoral 
vote of a united South, secured through the ef- 
forts of those who were recently arrayed against 
the Nation ; and we invoke the earnest attention 
of the country to the grave trath that a success 
thus achieved would reopen sectional strife and 
imperil national honor and human rights. 

16. We charge the Democratic party with be- 
ing the same in character and spirit as when it 
sympathized with treason ; with making its con- 
trol of the Ilouse of Representatives the triumph 
and opportunity of the Nation's recent foes ; with 
reasserting and applauding in the National Capi- 
tol the sentiments of unrepentant rebellion ; with 
sending Union soldiers to the rear, and promot- 
ing Confederate soldiers to the front ; with delib- 
erately proposing to repudiate the plighted faith 
of the Government ; with being equally false and 
imbecile upon the overshadowing financial ques- 
tions ; with thwarting the ends of justice by its 
partisan mismanagement and obstraction of in- 
vestigations ; with proving itself, through the 
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period of its osoendancy in the lower House of 
Congress, utterly incompetent to administer the 
Government; and wo warn the country against 
trusting a party thus alike unworthy, recreant, 
and incapable. 

17. The National Administration merits com- 
mendation for its honorable work in the manage- 
ment of domestic and foreign affairs, and Presi- 
dent Grant deserves the continued hearty gratitude 
of the American people for his patriotbm and hia 
eminent services. Id war and in peace. 



DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, ST. LOUIS, 1876. 

We, the delegates of the Democratic party of 
the United States, in National Convention as- 
sembled, do hereby declare the administration of 
the Federal Government to be in urgent need of 
immediate reform; do hereby enjoin upon the 
nominees of this Convention, and of the Demo- 
cratic party in each State, a zealous effort and 
cooperation to this end ; and do hereby appeal 
to our fellow citizens of every former political 
connection to undertake with us this first and 
most pressing patriotic duty. 

For the Democracy of the whole country, we 
do here reaffirm our faith in the permanence of 
the Federal Union, our devotion to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, with its amendments 
universally accepted as a final settlement of the 
controversies that engendered civil war, and do 
here record our steadfast confidence in the per- 
petuity of republican self-government. 

In absolute acquiescence in the will of the 
majority — the vital principle of republics ; in the 
supremacy of the civil over the military author- 
ity ; in the total separation of Church and State 
for the sake alike of civil and religious freedom ; 
in the equality of all citizens before just laws of 
their own enactment ; in the liberty of individual 
conduct, unvexed by sumptuary laws; in the 
faithful education of the rising generation, that 
they may preserve, enjoy, and transmit these 
best conditions of human happiness and hope, 
we behold the noblest products of a hundred 
years of changeful history ; but while upholding 
the bond of our Union and great charter of these 
our rights, it behooves a free people to practice 
also that eternal vigilance which is the price of 
liberty. 

Reform is necessary to rebuild and establish in 
the hearts of the whole people the Union, eleven 
years ago happily rescued from the danger of a 
secession of States ; but now to be saved from a 
corrupt centralism, which, after inflicting upon 
ten States the rapacity of carpet-bag tyrannies. 



has honeycombed the offices of the Federal Got- 
emment itself with incapacity, waste, and fnnd, 
infected States and municipalities with the cofr 
tagion of misrule, and locked fast the prosperity 
of an industrious people in the paralysis of ** htni 
times." 

Reform is necessary to establish a sound cur- 
rency, restore the public credit, and muntain the 
national honor. 

We denounce the failure, for aU these elerea 
years of peace, to make good the promise of the 
legal-tender notes, which are a changing stand- 
ard of value in the hands of the people, and the 
non-payment of which is a disregard of the 
plighted faith of the nation. 

We denounce the improvidence which, it 
eleven years of peace, has taken from the people 
in Federal taxes thirteen times tho whole amount 
of the legal-tender notes, and squandered four 
times their sum in useless expense, without acca- 
mulating any reserve for their redemption. 

We denounce the financial imbecility and im- , 
morality of that party, which, during eleven yetn 
of peace, has made no advance toward reson^ 
tion, no preparation for resumption, but instead 
has obstructed resumption by wasting our re- 
sources and exhausting all oar surplus income, 
and, while annually professing to intend a speedy 
return to specie payments, has annually enacted 
fresh hindrances thereto. As such a hindrance 
^e denounce, the resumption clause of the act of 
1875, and we here demand its repeal. 

We demand a judicious system of prcpan 
tion by public economies, by official retrendi* 
ments, and by wise finance, which shall enable 
the nation soon to assure the whole world of iti 
perfect ability and its perfect readiness to meet 
any of its promises at the call of the creditor at- 
titled to payment 

We believe suoh a system, well devised, and, 
above all, intrusted to competent hands for exe- 
cution, creating at no time an artificial scarcity 
of currency, and at no time alarming the public 
mind into a withdrawal of that vaster madiineiT 
of credit by which ninety-five per cent, of all 
business transactions are performed — a system 
open, public, and inspiring general confidence- 
would from the day of its adoption bring heal- 
ing on its wings to all our harassed industries, 
set in motion the wheels of conunerce, maim* 
facturcs, and the mechanic arts, restore emplor- 
ment to labor, and renew in all its natunl 
sources the prosperity of the people. 

Reform is necessary in the sum and mode of 
Federal taxation, to the end that capital maybe 
set free from distrust, and labor lightly burdened. 
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We denoonoc the present tariff, levied upon 
nearly 4,000 articles, as a masterpiece of Injus- 
tioe, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a 
dwindling, not a yearly rising revenue. It has 
impoverished many industries to subsidize a few. 
It prohibits imports that might purchase the 
products of American labor. It has degraded 
American commerce from the first to an inferior 
rank on the high seas. It has cut down the 
sales of American manufactures at home and 
abroad, and depleted the returns of American 
agriculture — an industry followed by half our 
people. It costs the people five times more than 
it produces to the Treasury, obstructs the pro- 
cesses of production, and wastes the fruits of 
labor. It promotes fraud, fosters smuggling, en- 
riches dishonest officials, and bankrupts honest 
merchants. We demand that all Custom-House 
taxation shall be only for revenue. 

Beform is necessary in the scale of public ex- 
penses — ^Federal, State, and municipal. Our Fed- 
eral taxation has swollen from sixty millions, 
gold, in 1860, to four hundred and fifty millions, 
carrency, in 1870 ; our aggregate taxation from 
one hundred and fifty^four millions, gold, in 1860, 
to seven hundred and thirty millions, currency, in 
18'70; or, in one decade, from less than five dol- 
lars per head to more than eighteen dollars per 
head. Since the peace, the people have paid to 
their tax-gatherers more than thrice the sum of 
the national debt, and more than twice that sum 
for the Federal Government alone. We demand 
a rigorous frugality in every department and 
from every officer of the Government. 

Beform is necessary to put a stop to the prof- 
ligate waste of public lands, and their diversion 
f roci actual settlers by the party in power, which 
has squandered 200,000,000 of acres upon rail- 
roads alone, and out of more than thrice that 
aggregate has disposed of less than a sixth di- 
rectly to tillers of the soil. 

Beform is necessary to correct the omissions' 
of a Bepublican Congress, and the errors of our 
treaties and our diplomacy, which have stripped 
onr fellow citizens of foreign birth and kindred 
race, rccrossing the Atlantic, of the shield of 
American citizenship, and have exposed our 
brethren of the Pacific coast to the incursions 
of a race not sprung from the same great parent 
stock, and in fact now by law denied citizenship 
through naturalization, as being neither accus- 
tomed to the traditions of a progressive dviliza- 
tion nor exercised in liberty under equal laws. 
We denounce the policy which thus discards the 
liberty-loving German and tolerates a revival of 
the coolie trade in Mongolian women imported 



for immoral purposes, and Mongolian men held 
to perform servile labor contracts, and demand 
such modification of the treaty with the Chinese 
Empire, or such legislation within constitutional 
limitations, as shall prevent further importation 
or immigration of the Mongolian race. 

Beform is necessary, and can never be effect- 
ed but by making it the controlling issue of the 
elections, and lifting it above the two false issues 
with which the office-holding class and the party 
in power seek to smother it : 

1. The false issue with which they would en- 
kindle sectarian strife in respect to the public 
schools, of which the establishment and support 
belong exclusively to the several States, and which 
the Democratic party has cherished from their 
foundation, and is resolved to maintain without 
prejudice or preferences for any class, sect, or 
creed, and without largesses from the treasury to 
any. 

2. The false issue by which they seek to light 
anew the dying embers of sectional hate between 
kindred peoples once estranged, but now reunited 
in one indivisible republic and a common destiny. 

Reform is necessary in the civil service. Ex- 
perience proves that efficient, economical conduct 
of the governmental business is not possible if 
its civil service be subject to change at every elec- 
tion, be a prize fought for at the ballot-box, be a 
brief reward of party zeal, instead of posts of 
honor assigned for proved competency, and held 
for fidelity in the public employ ; that the dis- 
pensing of patronage should neither be a tax 
upon the time of all our public men, nor the in- 
strument of their ambition. Here, again, prom- 
ises, falsified in the performance, attest that the 
party in power can work out no practical or salu- 
tary reform. 

Beform is necessary even more in the higher 
grades of the public service. President, Vice- 
President, Judges, Senators, Representatives, 
Cabinet officers, these and all others in authority 
are the people's servants. Their offices are not a 
private perquisite ; they are a public trust. 

When the annals of this republic show the 
disgrace and censure of a Vice-President ; a late 
Speaker of the House of Bcprcsentatives market- 
ing his rulings as a presiding officer ; three Sena- 
tors profiting secretly by their votes as law-mak- 
ers ; five chairmen of the leading committees of 
the late House of Bepresentatives exposed in job- 
bery; a late Secretary of the Treasury forcing 
balances in the public accounts ; a late Attorney- 
General misappropriating public funds ; a Secre- 
tary of the Navy enriched or enriching friends by 
percentages levied off the profits of contractors 
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with his deportment ; an ambassador to England 
censured in a dishonorable specuUtion ; the Presi- 
dent's private secretary barely escaping conylction 
upon trial for guilty complicity in frauds upon the 
revenue ; a Secretary of War impeached for high 
crimes and misdemeanors — the demonstration is 
complete that the first step in reform must be the 
people's choice of honest men from another party, 
lest the disease of one political organization in- 
fect the body politic, and lest by making no change 
of men or parties we get no change of measures 
and no real reform. 

All these abuses, wrongs, and crimes, the pro- 
duct of sixteen years' ascendancy of the Republi- 
can party, create a necessity for reform confessed 
by Republicans themselves ; but their reformers 
are voted down in conventions and displaced from 
the Cabinet. The party's mass of honest voters 
is powerless to resist the eighty thousand oflSce- 
holders, its leaders and guides. 

Reform can only be had by a peaceful civic 
revolution. We demand a change of system, a 
change of administration, a change of parties, 
that we may have a change of measures and of 
men. 

Resolved^ That this Convention, representing 
the Democratic party of the United States, do 
cordially endorse the action of the present House 
of Representatives in reducing and curtailing the 
expenses of the Federal Government, in cutting 
down salaries, extravagant appropriations, and in 
abolishing useless offices and places not required 
by the public necessities ; and we shall trust to the 
firmness of the Democratic members of the Ilouse 
that no committee of conference and no misinter- 
pretation of the rules will be allowed to defeat 
these wholesome measures of economy demanded 
by the country. 

Hesolved, That the soldiers and sailors of the 
republic, and the widows and orphans of those 
who have fallen in battle, have a just claim upon 
the care, protection, and gratitude of their fellow 
citizens. 



REPUBLICAN, CHICAGO, 1880. 

The Republican party, in National Convention 
assembled, at the end of twenty years since the 
Federal Government was first committed to its 
charge, submits to the people of the United States 
this brief report of its administration. 

It suppressed a rebellion which had armed 
nearly a million of men to subvert the national 
authority. It reconstructed the Union of the 
States, with freedom instead of slavery as its cor- 
22er-Btone. It transformed four million human 



beings from the likeness of things to the rank 
of citizens. It relieved Congress from the iafi- 
mous work of hunting f ogitiv e slaves, and duuged 
it to see that slavery does not exist. It has raised 
the value of our paper corrency from thirty-efgfat 
per cent to the par of gold. It has restored upon 
a solid basis payment in coin for aU the natioiial 
obligations, and' has given us a currency absolotdy 
good and equal in every part of our extaided 
country. It has lifted the credit of the Nation 
from the point where six per cent, bonds sold at 
eighty-six to that where four per cent, bonds are 
eagerly sought at a premium. 

Under its administration railways have in- 
creased from 81,000 miles, in 1860, to more than 
82,000 miles, in 1879. Our foreign trade hu in- 
creased from $700,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 in 
the same time, and our exports, which were $20^- 
000,000 less than our imports in 1860, were $264,- 
000,000 more than our imports in 1879. 

Without resorting to loans, it has, since the 
war dosed, defrayed the ordinary expenses of 
Government, besides the accruing interest on the 
public debt, and has annually disbursed more than 
$80,000,000 for soldiers* pensions. It has paid 
$888,000,000 of the public debt, and by refandiag 
the balance at lower rates has reduced the an- 
nual interest charge from nearly $151,000,000 to 
less than $89,000,000. All the industries of the 
country have revived ; labor is in demand ; wages 
have increased, and throughout the entire coimtiy 
there is evidence of a coming prosperity greater 
than we have ever enjoyed. 

Upon this record the Republican party aab 
for the continued confidence and support of the 
people, and this Convention submits for their ap- 
proval the following statement of the principke 
and purposes which will continue to guide and in^ 
spire its efforts : 

I. We affirm that the work of the last twenty- 
one years has been such as to commend itself to 
the favor of the Nation, and that the fruits of 
the costly victories which we have achieved 
through immense difficulties should be preserved; 
that the peace regained should be cherished ; that 
the dissevered Union, now happily restored, shanld 
be perpetuated ; and that the liberties secured to 
this generation should be transmitted undiniiit- 
ished to future generations ; that the order estab- 
lished and the credit acquired should never be ha- 
paired ; that the pensions promised should be ex- 
tinguished by the full payment of every doQar 
thereof ; that the reviving industrips should belin^ 
ther promoted, and that the commerce already lo 
great should be steadily encouraged. 

II. The Constitution of the United Sutes be' 
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■npTeme law, and not a mere contract. Out of 
ocmfederated States it made a sovereign nation. 
Some powers are denied to the Nation, while oth- 
ers are denied to the States ; but the boundary 
between the powers delegated and those reserved 
is to be determined by the National, and not by 
the State, tribunals. 

IIL The work of popular education is one 
left to the care of the several States, but it is the 
duty of the National Qovcmment to aid that 
work to the extent of its constitutional power. 
The intelligence of the Nation is but the aggre- 
gate of the intelligence in the several States, and 
the destiny of the Nation must not be guided by 
the genius of any one State, but by the average 
gepius of all. 

rV. The Constitution wisely forbids Congress 
to make any law respecting an establishment of 
religion, but it is idle to hope that the Nation 
can be protected against the influence of scctari- 
amsm while each State is exposed to its domina- 
tion. We, therefore, recommend that the Con- 
stitution be so amended as to lay the same pro- 
liibition upon the Legislature of each State, and 
to forbid the appropriation of public funds to 
the support of sectarian schools. 

y. We affirm the belief, avowed m 1876, that 
the duties levied for the purpose of revenue 
should so discriminate as to favor American 
, labor ; that no further grant of the public do- 
main should be made to any railway or other cor- 
poration; that slaveiy having perished in the 
States, its twin barbarity, polygamy, must die in 
the Territories; that everywhere the protection 
accorded to citizens of American birth must be 
secured to citizens by American adoption ; and 
that we esteem it the duty of Congress to develop 
and improve our watercourses and harbors, but 
insist that further subsidies to private persons or 
corporations must cease. That the obligations of 
the Republic to the men who preserved its integ- 
rity in the hour of battle are undiminished by 
the lapse of the fifteen years since their final vic- 
tory. To do them perpetual honor is, and shall 
for ever be, the grateful privilege and sacred duty 
of the American people. 

YL Since the authority to regulate immigra- 
tion and intercourse between the United States 
and foreign nations rests with Congress, or with 
the United States and its treaty-making power, 
the Republican party, regarding the unrestricted 
immigration of the Chinese as an evil of great 
magnitude, invokes the exercise of those powers 
to restrain and limit that immigration by the en- 
actment of such just, humane, and reasonable 
provisions as will produce that result. 



Vn. That the purity and patriotism which 
characterized the earlier career of Rutherford B. 
Hayes, in peace and war, and which guided the 
thoughts of our immediate predecessors to him 
for a Presidential candidate, have continued to 
inspire him in his career as Chief Executive, and 
that history will accord to his administration the 
honors which are due to an efficient, just, and 
courteous discharge of the public business, and 
will honor his interpositions between the people 
and proposed partisan laws. 

VIII. We charge upon the Democratic party 
the habitual sacrifice of patriotism and justice to 
a supreme and insatiable lust of office and pat- 
ronage ; that to obtain possession of the National 
and State Governments, and the control of place 
and position, they have obstructed all efforts to 
promote the purity and to conserve the freedom 
of suffrage, and have devised fraudulent certifi- 
cations and returns; have labored to unseat law- 
fully elected members of Congress, to secure at 
all hazards the vote of a majority of the States in 
the House of Representatives ; have endeavored 
to occupy, by force and fraud, the places of trust 
given to others by the people of Maine, and res- 
cued by the courageous action of Maine's pa- 
triotic sons ; have, by methods vicious in princi- 
ple and tyrannical in practice, attached partisan 
legislation to appropriation bills, upon whose 
passage the very movement of the Government 
depends ; have crushed the rights of individuals ; 
have advocated the principles and sought the fa- 
vor of rebellion against the Nation, and have en- 
deavored to obliterate the sacred memories of 
the war, and to overcome its inestimably valua- 
ble results of nationality, personal freedom, and 
individual equality. 

The Republican party, adhering to the princi- 
ples affirmed by its last National Convention, of 
respect for the constitutional rules governing ai>- 
pointmcnt to office, adopts the declaration of 
President Hayes, that the reform in the civil ser- 
vice shall be thorough, radical, and complete. To 
that end it demands the cooperation of the Leg- 
islative with the Executive Departments of the 
Government, and that Congress shall so le^slate 
that fitness, ascertained by proper practical tests, 
shall admit to the public service ; that the tenure 
of administrative offices (except those through 
which the distinctive policy of the party in power 
shall be carried out), shall be made permanent 
during good behavior, and that the power of re- 
moval for cause, with due responsibility for the 
good conduct of subordinates, shall accompany 
the power of appointment. 

The equal, steady; and complete enforcement 
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of laws, and the protection of all our citizenB in 
the enjoyment of all privilcgeB and immunities 
guaranteed by the Constitution, are the first du- 
ties of the Nation. The dangers of a solid South 
can only be averted by a faithful performance of 
every promise which the Nation has made to the 
citizen. The execution of the laws and the pun- 
ishment of all those who violate them arc the 
only safe methods by which an enduring peace 
can bo secured, and genuine prosperity estab- 
lished throughout the South. Whatever prom- 
ises the Nation makes the Nation must perform, 
and the Nation can not with safety relegate this 
duty to the States. The solid South must be 
divided by the peaceful agencies of the ballot, 
and all opinions must there find free expression, 
and to this end the honest voter must be protect- 
ed against terrorism, violence, or fraud. And we 
affirm it to be the duty and the purpose of the 
Republican party to use every legitimate means 
to restore all the States of this Union to the most 
perfect harmony that may be practicable; and 
we submit it to the practical, sensible people 
of the United States to say whether it would not 
bo dangerous to the dearest interest of our coun- 
try at this time to surrender the administration 
of the National Government to the party which 
seeks to overthrow the existing policy, under 
which we are so prosperous, and thus bring dis- 
trust and confusion where there are now order, 
confidence, and hope. 



DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, CINCIN- 
NATI, 1880. 

The Democrats of the United States in Con- 
vention assembled declare 

l^rst. "We pledge ourselves anew to the con- 
stitutional doctrines and traditions of the Demo- 
cratic party, as illustrated by the teachmgs and 
example of a long line of Democratic statesmen 
and patriots and embodied in the platform of the 
last National Convention. 

Second, Opposition to centralization and to 
that dangerous spirit of encroachment which 
tends to consolidate in one and thus to create, 
whatever the form of government, a real despot- 
ism; no sumptuary laws; separation of Church 
and State for the good of each ; common schools 
fostered and protected. 

Third. Home rule, honest money, the striot 
maintenance of the public faith, consisting of 
^old and silver and paper convertible into coin on 



demand, the strict maintenance of the public faith, 
State and National, and a tariff for revenue 
only. 

Fourth, The subordination of the militaiy to 
the civil power, and a genuine and thorough ns 
form of the civil service. 

Fifth, The right to a free ballot is a right 
preservative of all right, and must and shall be 
maintained in cveiy part of the United States. 

Sixth, The existing administration is the re- 
sult of conspiracy only, and its claim of right to 
surround the ballot-box with troops and depntj 
marshals to intimidate and obstruct the electors, 
and the unprecedented use of the veto to mamtaio 
its corrupt and despotic power, insults the people 
and imperils their institutions. 

Seventh, We execrate the course of this ad- 
ministration in making places in the civil service 
a reward for political crime, and demand a re- 
form by statute, which shall make it for ever im- 
possible for a defeated candidate to bribe his 
way to the seat of a usurper by billeting villains 
upon the people. 

Mffhih, The great fraud of 18'76-'77, by 
which, upon a false count of the electoral votes 
of two States, the candidate defeated at the polls 
was declared to be President, and, for the first 
time in the American history, the will of the peo- 
ple was set aside under a threat of military vio- 
lence, struck a deadly blow at our system of re- 
presentative government. The Democratic party, 
to preserve the country from the horrors of a 
civil war, submitted for the time in the firm and 
patriotic belief that the people would punish this 
crime in 1880. This duty precedes and dwarfs 
every other. It imposes a more sacred duty upon 
the people of the Union than ever addressed the 
consciences of a nation of freemen. 

Mnih, The resolution of S. J. Tilden not 
again to be a candidate for the exalted place to 
which he was elected by a majority of liis country^ 
men, and from which he was excluded by the 
leaders of the Republican party, is received by 
the Democrats of the United States with deep 
sensibility ; and they dedarc their confidence in 
his wisdom, patriotism, and integrity unshaken 
by the assaults of the common enemy, and they 
assure him that he is followed into the retirement 
he has chosen for himself by the sympathy and 
respect of his fellow citizens, who regard him as 
one who, by elevating the standard of the public 
morality, and adorning and purifying the public 
service, merits the lasting gratitude of his oountiy 
and his party. 

Free ships and a living chance for American 
ships upon the seas ; on the land, no cUscriminft* 
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tion in favor of transportation lines, corporations, 
or monopolies. 

Tenth, Amendment of the Burlingame treaty. 
Ko more Chinese emigration, except for travel, 
education, and foreign commerce, and therein 
carefully guarded. 

JElevenih, Public money and public credit for 
public purposes solely, and public lands for ac- 
tual settlers. 

Twelfth, The Democratic party is the friend 
of labor and the laboring man, and pledges itself 



to protect him alike against the cormorants and 
commune. 

JTiirteerUh, We congratulate the country upon 
the honesty and thrift of a Democratic Congress, 
wliich has reduced the public expenditure $40,- 
000,000 a year ; upon the continuation of pros- 
perity at home, and the national honor abroad ; 
and, above all, upon the promise of such a 
change in the administration of the Government 
as to insure us a genuine and lasting reform in 
every department of the public service. 



n. 



COMMENTARY ON DEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS BY "THE 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE." 



The Democratic party has been taking lessons 
of the Eepublican party for twenty-five years. 
Bach successive Democratic platform in that 
period marks the adoption of some Republican 
principle, and the abandonment of some former 
Democratic doctrine. The Democracy has shown 
neither a just conception of what a principle is, 
nor a firm adherence to any consistent policy, 
right or wrong. It has affirmed and denied, 
adopted and rejected, all the political heresies 
of the time. It has combated, denounced, and 
finally agreed to and applauded every one of the 
great reforms wrought out by the Republican 
party. On questions of currency, taxation, and 
the public lands, as well as on the numerous issues 
of the war, reconstruction, and the payment of the 
public debt, it has occupied a variety of irrecon- 
cilable propositions pro and con. It has traveled 
completely around the circle of political apostasy. 
It has originated no new policy of the slightest 
value, and suggested none, but has been a con- 
stant drag and obstruction to the beneficent 
measures introduced by its opponents. It has 
trimmed its sails to catch every gust of popular 
passion or prejudice, while it has sought neither to 
guide nor to correct public opinion. It has never 
ascertained the will of the people imtil that will 
was ready to find some new mode of expression. 
Hence the Democracy has been continually behind 
the times. With the exception that it sticks to 
** State Sovereignty," it has been, in fact, an un- 
principled camp-follower of the Republican party, 
snatching up eagerly the cast-ofP garments of the 



great army, and skulking in the rear to avoid 
hardship and danger. 

In all this period the Democracy has been 
actuated by no high motives. It has been either 
wholly selfish, as when it espoused the cause of 
the slaveholder in 1856, or distinctly treasonable, 
as when it pronounced the war "a failure" in 
1864, or blindly revengeful, as when it favored 
the payment of the bonds in irredeemable scrip 
in 1868. The one controlling idea, which has 
dominated it unwaveringly for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, has been to get into office. All else that 
has been called Democracy has changed ; but this 
idea has never changed. An examination of the 
official utterances of the party, made by National 
Conventions from 1856 to 1880, will justify the 
estimate of the character, aims, and acts of the 
Democracy which has been here given. 

1856. — ^The Democratic Convention at Cincin- 
nati, June 2, declared against internal improve- 
ments by the Grovemmcnt ; resolved that Congress 
had no power to interfere with slavery in the 
States ; approved the Fugitive Slave Law ; adopt- 
ed the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska bill — 
that is, the non-interference of the General Gov- 
ernment with slavery in the Territories or the 
District of Columbia ; recognized the right of new 
States to regulate their domestic institutions with or 
without slavery^ cts they pleased; upheld the prin- 
ciples of the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions 
of 1798 and 1799 (supposed to be a justification 
of the right of secession). 

1860. — Both the Douglas and Breckinridge 
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GoQTe&Uona retdopted the Democratic pro-ala- 
Terjr pUtConn of 1856. 

1864.— The Demoomlic CooTention at Chi- 
cagOy August 29, 1864, adopted the following : 

** Raolvtd^ That thia Gonrentioii does ezplicitlj 
declare, as the sense of the American people, 
that, after four yean of failure to rettore the 
UM<m Ijf the txperimenl of war, during which, 
under the pretense of a military necessity or a 
war power higher than the Constitution, the Con- 
stitution itself has been disregarded in every part, 
and public liberty and private right alike trodden 
down, and the material prosperity of the country 
essentially impaired, justice, humanity, and the 
public welfare demand that immediate efforts be 
made for a eenaiion of hodilitietJ'^ 

1868. — ^The Democratic Convention at New 
Yoric, July 4, 1868, in which Winficld Scott Han- 
cock received 144^ votes, demanded the inmiedi- 
ate restoration of all the rebel States to their 
**righU^ in the Union; amnesty for all past po- 
litical offenses ; taiation of Government bonds ; 
ineidetUal protection to domestic manufactures; 
and adopted the following : 

"Payment of the public debt of the United 
States as rapidly as practicable, and, when the 
obligations of the Government do not expressly 
state upon their face, or the law under which 
they were issued does not provide that they shall 
be pud in coin, they ought, in right and justice, to 
be paid in the lawful money of the United States '' 
[meaning irredeemable notes]. 

Against Negro Suffrage. — ^'^ And we do declare 
and resolve that, ever since the people of the 
United States threw off all subjection to the 
British crown, the privilege cmd trust of suffrage 
have bdonged to the several Stales ; and that any 
attempt by Congress, on any pretext whatever, 
to deprive any State of this right, or interfere 
with its exercise, is a flagrant usurpation of 
power, which can find no warrant in the Consti- 
tution, and, if sanctioned by the people, will sub- 
vert our form of government, and can only end 
in a single centralized and consolidated Govern- 
ment, in which the separate existence of the 
States will be entirely absorbed, and an unquali- 
fied despotism be established in place of a Fed- 
oral Union of coequal States. And that we re- 
gard the Beconstruction Acts (so called) of Con- 
gress as usurpations, and unconstitutional, revolu- 
tionary, and voidy 

1872. — ^The National Democratic Convention 
at Baltimore, July, 1872, completely stultified 
the record of the party four years previously, as 
embodied in the above resolutions, by adopting 
the following : 



"We hold that it is the duty of Government, in 
its dealings with the people, to mete out equal 
and exact jostice to all, of whatever natirity, 
race, color, or persuasion, religious or political. 

*' We pledge ourselves to mainfatin the Union 
of these States, and to oppose any reopening of 
the questions settled by the Thirteenth, Foot. 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments [which the 
Convention of 1868 pronounced ** unconstitution- 
al, revolutionary, and void '*]. 

"The public credit must be sacredly man- 
tained, and we denounce repudiation in every form 
and guise. [In 1S68 the party demanded the pay- 
ment of the bonds in greenbacks.] Beoognizing 
that there are in our midst honest but irrecon- 
cilable differences of opinion with regard to the 
respective syatcms of protection and free trade, 
we remit the discussion of the subject to thepeopU 
in their Congressional districts^ and to the ded- 
sion of the Congress thereon, wholly free of Ex- 
ecutive interference or dictation.*' 

In 1856, 1860, and 1864 the party clamored 
for ** free ships and free trade ^ ; in 1868 for in- 
cidental protection ; and now for the dedsion of 
the question by Congressional districts. 

The platform of 1868 allowed that donations 
of public lands might be deemed necessary for 
''the encouragement of important public im- 
provements.** The platform of 1872 opposed the 
granting of lands for any improvements what- 
ever. 

1876.— The Democratic Convention at St 
Louis, June 28, 1876, denounced the financial 
imbecility of the Bepublican party for making no 
progress toward resumption, and ^ denounced the 
resumption clause of the act of 1875 as a hin- 
drance to resumption.**^ Beyond '* denouncing ** 
the acts of the Bepublican party, it set forth no 
affirmative principles of its own, having learned 
wisdom by experience. 

1880.— The hite Convention at Cindnnati 
" pledged itself anew ** to the doctrines and tra- 
ditions of the party (including, it is presumed, 
the payment of the bonds in greenbacks, the 
opposition to negro sufirage, and the declaration 
that the war was a failure); demanded honest 
money- (but did not pronounce the Besumption 
act a ''hindrance to resumption*'); execrated 
the "fraud of 1876-'77'* (but did not deny the 
equal and free participation of the Democratic 
House in the Electoral Commisdon) ; demanded a 
free ballot (but did not ask the enforcement of 
the ilfteenth Amendment in the South) ; favored 
a tariff for revenue (and explained not why a 
Pennsylvania Protectionist sat in the Chair and 
made up the Conmiitteesof a Democratic House); 
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declared ** miBhakcn confidence in Samuel J. Til- 
den " — and refused to nominate him. 

Epitomizing the action of the Depiocratic party 
« since 1856 on the great public questions of the 
day, it appears : 

1. The Tariff.— That the party, shice 1856, has 
favored absolute free trade, a revenue tariff, " in- 
cidental protection," and the remission of the ques- 
tion to the Congressional districts ; and, at the 
present moment, has named as its candidate for 
the Presidency a Pennsylvania Protectionist. 

2. The Currency. — ^In 1868 the party favored 
the payment of the bonds in greenbacks, and in 
1876 it denounced the Resumption Act as " a hin- 
drance to resumption,*' but now favors " honest 
money." 

8 . Reconstruction. — The constitutional amend- 
ments were declared ** revolutionary and void" 
in 1868; their rigid enforcement demanded in 
1872 ; accepted in form in 1876 ; and broken in 
letter and spirit by the Southern Democrats from 
the day they were adopted till now. 

4. The war was pronounced a failure in 1864 ; 



its results partially agreed to in 1868; and the 
soldiers and sailors have been thanked in every 
Democratic platform since. 

6. The Democratic party has wholly abandoned 
the ante-war theory of the party in regard to pub- 
lic improvements, and has adopted the Republican 
theory ; the Southern States lately in rebellion be- 
ing now the most damorous for appropriations 
from the public treasury. 

6. The Democratic party now comes before the 
country without a single aflSrmative principle, ex- 
cept such as it has stolen from the Republican 
party, and the one original Issue of State suprem- 
acy in national elections, which is a lingering relic 
of the exploded doctrine of State Rights. 

7. With emancipation and negro suffrage dis- 
appeared the one cohesive principle of the original 
Democracy, that is, slavery. Since that time it has 
shifted its ground in every campaign, and resem« 
bles the old party whose name it bears only in its 
total lack of all principle, its hostility to the idea 
of Federal unity and supremacy, and its greedi- 
ness for the spoils of ofiSce. 
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GoTBEiroR^a Islaitd, Nxw Tobx Cxtt, ) 

July 29, 18S0. i* 

Gentlemen : I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of June 18, 1880, ap- 
prising me formally of my nomination to the 
office of President of the United States by the 
National Democratic Convention, lately assembled 
in Cincinnati. I accept the nomination with 
grateful appreciation of the confidence reposed 
in me. 

The principles enumerated by the Convention 
are those I have cherished in the past, and shall 
endeavor to maintain in the future. The Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States, embodying 
the results of the war for the Union, are invio- 
lable. If called to the Presidency, I should deem 
it my duty to resist with all of my power any at- 
tempt to impair or evade the full force and effect 
of the Constitution, which, in every article, sec- 
tion, and amendment, is the supreme law of the 
land. The Constitution forms the basis of the 
Government of the United States. The powers 
granted by it to the le^lative, executive, and 



judicial departments, define and limit the author- 
ity of the General Gk>vemment ; powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, belong to the 
States respectively, or to the people. The Gener- 
al and State governments, each acting in its own 
sphere, without trenching upon the lawful juris- 
diction of the other, constitute the Union. This 
Union, comprising a General Government with 
general powers, and State governments with State 
powers for purposes local to the States, is a polity, 
the foundations of which were laid in the pro- 
foundest wisdom. 

This is the Union our fathers made, and which 
has been so respected abroad and so beneficent 
at home. Tried by blood and fire, it stands to- 
day a model form of free popular government ; 
a political system which, rightly administered, 
has been, and will continue to be, the admiration 
of the world. May we not say nearly in the 
words of Washbgton : The unity of government, 
which constitutes us one people, is justly dear to 
us ; it is the main pillar in the edifice of our real 
independence, the support of our peace, safety. 
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and prosperity, and of that liberty we bo highly 
prize, and intend at every hazard to preserve. 

But no form of government, however care^ 
fully devised, no principles, however sound, will 
protect the rights of the people unless administra- 
don is faithful and efficient. It is a vital prindple 
in our system, that neither fraud nor force must 
be allowed to subvert the rights of the people. 
When fraud, violence, or incompetence controls, 
the noblest constitutions and wisest laws are use- 
less. The bayonet is not a fit instrument for col- 
lecting the votes of freemen. It is only by a full 
vote, free ballot, and fair count that the people 
can rule in fact, as required by the theory of our 
government. Take this foundation away, and the 
whole structure falls. 

Public office is a trust, not a bounty bestowed 
upon the holder; no incompetent or dishonest 
persons should ever be intrusted with it, or if 
appointed, they should be promptly ejected. 

The basis of a substantial, practical civil ser- 
vice reform must first be established by the peo- 
ple in filling the elective offices ; if they fix a high 
standard of qualification for office, and sternly 
reject the corrupt and incompetent, the result 
will bo decisive in governing the action of the 
servants whom they trust with appointing power. 

The War for the Union was successfully 
closed more than fifteen years ago. All classes 
of our people must share alike in the blessings of 
the Union, and are equally concerned in its per- 
petuity, and in the proper administration of pub- 
lic affairs. We are in a state of profound peace. 
Henceforth let it be our purpose to cultivate sen- 
timents of friendship and not of animosity among 
our fellow citizens. 



Our material interests, varied and progressive, 
demand our constant and united efforts. A seda- 
lous and scrupuloas care of the public credit, to- 
gether with a wise and economical management of « 
our governmental expenditures, should be main' 
tained in order that labor may be lightly bur- 
dened, and that all persons may be protected in 
their rights to the fruits of their own industry. 
The time has come to enjoy the substantial bene- 
fits of reconciliation. As one people we have 
common interests. Let us encourage the har- 
mony and generous rivalry among our own indus- 
tries which will revive our languishing merchant 
marine, extend our commerce with foreign na- 
tions, assist our merchants, manufacturers, and 
producers to develop our vast natural resources, 
and increase the prosperity and happiness of our 
people. 

If elected, I shall, with the Divine favor, la- 
bor with what ability I possess to discharge mj 
duties ^th fidelity, according to my convictions, 
and shall take care to protect and defend the 
Union, and to see that the laws arc faithfully and 
equally executed in all parts of the country alike. 
I will assume the responsibility, fully sensible of 
the fact that to administer rightly the functions 
of government is to discharge the most sacred 
duty that can devolve upon an American citi- 
zen. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 

WiNtiELD S. Hancock. 

To the Jlon. John W. Btbtxkbon, President of the Con- 
vention, the Bon. Johk P. Stocktok, Chairman^ and 
othert qfthe Committee (^ the NaiUmal Demoeratia 
Convention, 



THE END. 
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giving some very agreeable pictures of Russian life, and delightfhl portraits of characters. 

Strange Stories. 

By Ercku ann-Chatrian. " New Handy-Volume Series." Paper, 80 cents. 

A collection of weird stories, embodying remarkable psychological experiences, of a character 
to recall the stories of Edgar A. Poe. 

Memories of my Exile. 

By Louis Eossuth. Translated from the Original Hungarian by Ferxncz Jaksz. 
One vol., crown 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 

This important work relates to the period when the Italian Kingdom was being established, 
and gives the Secret Treaties and details of the understanding between England, the Emperor 
Napoleon, and Count Cavour. 

An Outline of the Public Life and Services of Thomas F. 
Bayard, 

Senator of the United States from the State of Delaware, 1869-1880. With Ex- 
tracts from his Speeches and the Debates of Congress. By Edward Spencer. 
One vol., 12mo. Price, in cloth, $1.00; in paper cover, 50 cents. 

The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. 

Translated and critically examined by Michael Heilprin. Vol. II. Crown 8vo. 

aoth. Price, $2.00. 

*»The notion has somehow got abroad that the scientific study of the Bible is inconsistent with 
the most tender reverence for its contents, or with their persistent fascination. But the reverence 
of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter of his criticism could hardly be surpassed ; and, that it has 
not lost its power to interest and charm, his book itself is ample evidence, which will be rc£n- 
forced by the experience of every intelligent reader of its too brief contents."— A>w York Nation^ 
July 24, 1879. 



For sale by all booksellers ; or any work sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of prices 

D, APPLETON ^ CO., Publishers, 

ii 3i & 5 Bond Street, New York. 



fflstorical and BiograpMcal Works. 



The Russian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877-78. 

Bj F. y. Grxivb, First lieutenant in tiie Corps of En^eers, XT. S. Armj, and 
lately Military Attach^ to the U.S. Legation at St Petersburg. lTol.,8yo. Ooth. 
With Atlas containing 26 Plates of Maps, Plans, etc, printed (with a few excep- 
tions) in colors. Price, $6.00. 

The Life of the Prince Consort. 

By Thkodorb Martin. With Portraits. Vols. L, IL, IH., IV., V. 12ino. Cloth, 
$2.00 each Tolume. 

The English Reformation: 

How it came about, and why we should uphold it. By Cunningham Geikis, D. D., 
author of '* The Life and Words of Christ" With a Preface by the author for the 
American edition. 1 voL, 12mo. Cloth, price, $2.00. 

A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 

By William E. H. Licet. 2 toIs., Sto. Glotb, |6.00. 

The French Revolutionary Epoch. 

Being a History of France from the Beginning of the First French Revolution to 
the End of the Second Empire. By Henbi Van. Laun, author of *' History of 
French Literature,*' etc. 2 vols., 12mo. Cloth, $8.60. 

The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. 

Translated and critically examined by Michael Hkilpbin. Vol L Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price, $2.00. 

History of New York 

During the Revolutionary War, and of the Leading Events in the other Colonies 
at that Period. By Thomas Jonis, Justice of the Supreme Court of the Province. 
Edited by Edward Flotd db Lancet. With Notes, Contemporary Documents, 
Maps, and Portraits. In two vols., Svo, 748 pages, 718 pages. Cloth, gilt top, 
price, $15.00. Printed for the New York Historical Society, m ''The John D. 
Jones Fund Series of Histories and Memoirs.'* 

The Last Years of Daniel Webster. 

A Monograph. By George Ticenor Curtis. Svo. Paper, 60 cents. 



For sale by all bookscIlerB. Any volome mailed, post-paid, to any address in the United States, 
on receipt of price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, & 6 Bond Street, New York. 
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Destruction and Reconstruction. 

Personal Experiences of the Late War. Bj Richabd Tatlor, Lieutenant-General 
in the Confederate Army. 1 toI., 8vo. Cloth, price, $2.00. 

Four Years with General Lees 

Being a Summary of the more Important Events touching the Career of General 
Robert E. Lee, in the War between the States; together with an Authoritative 
Statement of the Strength of the Army which he commanded in the Field. By 
William H. Taylor, of his Staff, and late Adjutant-General of the Army of North- 
em Virginia. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

Military Operations of Joseph E. Johnston. 

Narrative of Military Operations directed during the Late War between the States. 
By Joseph E. Johnston, (General C. S. A. Illustrated by Steel Plates and Haps. 
1 vol., 8vo. Cloth, $6.00 ; sheep, $6.00 ; half morocco, $7.60. 

The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston. 

By his Son, Colonel Wuliam Preston Johnston. One large octavo volume, 774 
pages. With Maps, a fine Portrait on Steel, and Eight full-page Illustrations. 
Cloth, $6.00; sheep, $6.00; half turkey, $7.00. 

The Autobiography of William H. Seward (1801-1834). 

With a later Memoir by his Son, Frederick W. Seward, late Assistant Secretary 
of State. Per volume, over 800 pages, cloth, $4.26 ; sheep, $6.26 ; half turkey, 
$6.26 ; full turkey, $8.26. 

« 

Military History of General U. S. Grant. 

From April, 1861, to April, 1866. By Adam Badsau, Colonel and Aide de-Camp 
to the General-in-Chief, Brevet Brigadier-General U. S. A. With Portrait, and 
numerous Maps. Vol. I. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00 ; half calf, extra, $6.60. 

Memoirs of W. T. Sherman. 

By Himself. (With a Military Map showing the Marches of the United States 
Forces under General Sherman^s command.) Two handsome vols., 8vo. Blue 
cloth, $6.60 ; sheep, $7.00 ; half morocco, $8.60 ; full morocco, $12.00. 

CHEAP EDITION. 1 vol Cloth, $8.60. 
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Ms on American GoTerneBt, History, anl Bionrapliy. 



Benton's Thirty Tears' Ylew; or, a 

History of the Working of the AmericaD Got- 
cmment for Thirty Tears, firom 18S0 to 1860. 
New edltioiif roTlsed, with copious Index. 
2 very lan^e toIb., 8to. Cloth, $6.00 ; sheep, 
$8.00; half calf, $10.00; half morocco, $10.00; 
Ihll calf, $18.00. 

Benton's Abridgment of the Debates 

of Congress, from 1789 to 1866. From Gales 
and Seaton's Annals of Congress ; f^om their 
Register of Debates; and f^om the Official 
Beported Debates, by John C. Rives. By the 
author of "The Thirty Years* View." 16 
large vols., 8to. (Pnblished by sobicrip- 
tion.) Half morocco, per toL, $6.00; half 
calf, $6.00. 

Benton's Historical and Legal Ex- 
amination of the Dred Scott Case. 1 vol., 
870. Cloth, $1.36 ; paper, 68 cents. 

Cntts (J. Madison). A Brief Treatise 
npon Constitutional and Party Questions, as 
received from the late Stephen A. Douglas. 
1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, $1.26. 

Argument at Oenera. A Complete Col- 
lection of the Forensic Discussions on the 
Part of the United States and Great Britain, 
before the Tribunal of Arbitration under the 
Treaty of Washington, as published by au- 
thority of the Gk)vemment. 8vo. Cloth, 
$3.50. 

Presidential Counts (The). A Com- 
plete Official Record of the Proceedings of 
Congress at the Counting of the Electoral 
Votes in all the Elections of President and 
Vice-President of the United States, together 
with all Congressional Debates incident 
thereto, or to Proposed Legislation upon 
that Subject. With an Analytical Intro- 
duction. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper, $8.00; cloth, 
$8.60. 

Kendall (George WillLins). The War 

between the United States and Mexico. 
Illustrated. Embracing Eleven Folio Pic- 
torial Drawings (in Colors) of the Principal 
Conflicts by Carl Nebel, author of "A 
Picturesque and Arcbeeological Voyage in 
Mexico.^* With a Description of each Bat- 
tle, by George Wilkins Kendall, author of 
" The Texan Santa F6 Expedition,^' etc 1 
vol., folio. Half morocco, $40.00. 

O'Callaghan (E. B.)^ M. B. History 
of New Netherlands; or. New York under 
the Dutch. 2 vols., 8vo. Illastrated with 
Steel Plates and Maps. Cloth, $6.00. 



Buchanan's Administration on the Eve 

of the Rebellion. 1 voL, 8vo. Paper, $1.00; 
cloth, %\JM, 

Peters. General History of Connecticut, 
from the First Settlement to the Latest 
Period of Amity with Great Britain. Lon- 
don, 1781. Cloth, $1JM). 

Curtis (George T.) Life of Daniel VTeb- 
ster. Illnstrated with Steel Portrait and 
Woodcuts. (Subscription.) 2 vols., 8vo. 
Cloth, $10.00; sheep, $13.00; half mor., $14.00. 

Curtis (George T.) Life of Daniel Web- 
ster. New popular edition. 2 vols., small 
8vo. Cloth, $6.00; half morocco, $12.00. 

Curtis (George T.) The Last Years of 

Daniel Webster. A Monograph. Svo. Paper, 
60 cents. 

Seward (William H.) The Autobiog- 
raphy of (1801-1884), with a later Memoir 
by his Son, Frederick W. Seward, late AasiBt- 
ant Secretary of State. (Subscription.) Per 
volume, over 800 pages, doth, $4.25; sheep, 
$6.25; half turkey, $6.25; fhll turkey, $8.85. 

Badeau (Adam). The Military History 
of General U. S. Grant, from April, 1861, to 
April, 1865. By Adam Badeau, Colonel and 
Aide-de-Camp to the General-in-Chief; Brevet 
Brigadier-General U. S. A. With Portrait, 
and numerous Maps. Vol. I. 8vo. Cloth, 
$4.00; half calf, extra, $6.50. 

Sherman (W. T.)9 Memoirs of. By him- 
self. (With a Military Map showing the 
Marches of the United States Forces under 
General Sherman^s command.) 2 handsome 
vols., Svo. Blue cloth, $5.50; sheep, $7.00; 
half morocco, $8.50; fhll morocco, $12.00. 

Cheap Edition. Subscription. 1 vol. Cloth, $8.50. 

Four Tears with General Lee: Being 

a Summary of the more Important Events 
touching the Career of General Robert E. 
Lee, in the War between the States; together 
with an Authoritative Statement of the 
Strength of the Army which he comnumded 
in the Field. By William H. Taylor, of his 
Staff, and late Adjutant-General of tho Army 
of Northern Virginia. Svo. Cloth, $2.00. 

The Life of General Albert Sidney 

JOHNSTON. By his Son, Colonel William 
Preston Johnston. 1 large octavo Yolume, 
774 pages. With Maps, a fine Portrait on 
Steel, and 8 ftill-page Hlnstrations. Cloth, 
$5.00; sheep, $6.00; half turkey, $7.00. 
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ANNUAL CTCLOPJEIIA, 

Register of Important Events of the Year 1879. 



NEW SJSRUSS, Vol. IV. 



The Annual Cyclopedia of 1879 is a most valuable book. It is uniform in 
size, style, and price, with the Abierican CYCLOPiEDiA. 

It gives the history of the world during the year. A special article is devoted 
to every State in the Union. To each country on the globe an article is also given, 
comprising complete information in regard to its area, population, commerce, re- 
ligion, military affairs, foreign relations, internal agitations, status, and progress. 
The volume is, in fact, an exhaustive annual register, being the only publication 
of the kind in this country. 

Special record is made of the proceedings of Congress. 

The high value and authority of the exhaustive monographs on the Marine 
Hospital Service, the Sional Service, the Resumption of Specie Payments, and 
Refunding the Public Debt, will be appreciated by every reader. The biograph- 
ical articles on Sherman, Hill, Blaine, Conklino, and Kandall, deserve also 
to be well noted, for they have been prepared under the eyes of those statesmen 
and their immediate friends. Not less original are the sketches of W. L. Garri- 
son, Asa Packer, General John A. Dix, and of other prominent men. 

The Great Engineerino Enterprises of the World and the chief subjects of 
scientific research and experiments have received their full share of attention. 
Recent Developments in Chemistry are given by Dr. W. J. Youmans, Associate 
Editor of " The Popular Science Monthly." An elaborate record of Astronomical 
Phenomena and Progress is made by Professor Daniel Kirkwood, of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. 

Numerous well-executed maps and woodcuts illustrate the volume, together 
with three fine steel engravings, portraits of President GrAvy, of the French Re- 
public, Speaker Randall, and Secretary Sherman. 
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APPLETONS' PERIODICALS. 



Appletons' Journal : 

A MagiTine of Oeneral Literature. Sdbflcriptioii, $3.00 per ammm ; smgle copy, 
25 oe&ts. The Tolomes begin Juniazy and July of eadi jear. 

The Art Journal : 

An International ChJlery of EngraringB bj DisUngnished ArtistJ of Earope and 
America. With IlliiBtrated Papers in the Tarioas branches of Art. Each Yolume 
eontains the monthly nombers for <nie year. Sabscription, |9.00. 

The Popular Science Monthly: 

Conducted by E. L. and W. J. Touxaxs. Containing instmctiTe and interesting 
articles and abstracts of articles, original, selected, and iUostrated, from the pens 
of the leading scientific men of different comitiies. Sobscription, to b^in at any 
time, $5.00 per annum; single copy, 50 cents. The Tolnmes begin Hay and 
Xorember of each year. 

The North American Review: 

PabUshed Monthly. Containing articles of general pablic interest, it is a forum 
for their full and free discosaion. It is cosmopolitan, and, true to its ancient 
motto, it is the organ of no sect, or party, or schooL Subscription, $5.00 per 
annum ; single copy, 50 cents. 

The New York Medical Journal : 

Edited by Fhakk P. Foster, M. D. Subscription, $4.00 per annum ; single copy, 
iOcenti. 



CLUB RATES. 



F08TA6X PAID. 



Afpletons* Journal and Thk Popular Sciencb Monthly, together, $7.00 per annum 
(full price, $8.00); and North Amkricah Reyiew, $11.60 per annum (full price, $13.00). 
The Popular Science Monthly and New York Medical Journal, together, $8.00 per 
annum (full price, $9.00) ; and North American Reyiew, $12.50 per annum (full price, 
$14.00). Appletons* Journal and New York Medical Journal, together, $6.25 per 
annum (full price, $7.00) ; and North American Reyiew, $10.50 per annupti (full price, 
$12.00). The Popular Science Monthly and North American Reyiew, together, $9.00 
per annum (full price, $10.00). Appletons* Journal and North American Reyiew, to« 
gether, $7.00 per annum (fuU price, $8.00). New York Medical Journal and North 
American Reyiew, together, $8.00 per annum (full price, $9.00). 
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